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SECT. I. 

AkamnUir§ Wrth. The templeor BdImmh totanit Ihe miiia day. TIm bnpf m^ . 
tufH ilicMiKtfoMflf ihat p&ice. Arteotto is cppointed lito pracqplor, wi» iSpkw 
liiiiiwttbatiijp»WBf tasiefortoamiiif. He brotks Buc«|ilialiii. 

A. M. 3618. Alkxandcb was boHi in the fint yev of Um 

Ant. J. G. aa«. 106th Olympiad.* 

The very day he came into the world, the celehtated tmii|rie of 
IMana at Ephesus was bttrnt. It is well known that this temple 
WW one of the seven wonders of the world. It had be3U built in 
the name and at the expense of all Asia Minor. A great number 
of vearsf were employed in building it. Its length Wtm 425 ftet, 
and its breadth 2£0. It was supported by 127 coluinnr, three* 
score feet high, which as many kii^| had caused to be wrought 
at a great expense, and by the most excellent artists, who en- 
deavoured to excel one another on this occasion. The rest of the 
temple corresponded in magnificence with these columns. 

Hegesias} of Magnesia,^ according to Plutarch, says. Thai U 
was notoonder ihe temple w€u hurned^'hecame Diana woe ihai day 
employed at the delivery of Olympku^ to facUitafp the birth tf 
Alexander: a reflection, says our author, so very cold,t^ that it 
nriight have extinguished the fire. Ciceio,** who ascribes this say- 
ing to Timsus, cteclares it a very smart one, at which I am very 
much surprised. Possibly the fondness he had for jokes, made 
him not very delicate in things of this kind. 

One Erostratusff had set fire to the temple on^purixwe. Behig 
pat to the torture, m order to force him to confoss his motive for 

* PHn. I. xxztI. e. 14. f Pliny njni 990 yean, which It not probable. lAn-' 

denUy alnioit every dty was governed by ite particular Icing. % Plat, in Alei. p^ 

iGS Ij He was an historian, and lived in the thne or Ptolemy, eon of Lagub 

T I do not Icnovv wheUier Plutarch^s reflection be not eUll colder. «^ ConcinnA, 



ulia, Thnra; qui, cikin in hiflU>ri& dizi«ft, qui node Batw Atemidcr eMel, 

n Bkuw EpbcebB templum deSagravtase, adjunxit: mtatauA Id eae mlraadum* 

« quod Dfana, cum hi partn Olympladte ademe vobilmet, abfultfet domo. JHwaL. U&r. 
Ltt.B.«.^ ttValer.MaE.Lvill.e.14. 
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committing wo infamous an action, he owned that it was with the 
view o£ making himself known to posterity, and to immortalize 
his name< hy drntroying so noble a structure. The states general 
of Asia imagined they should prevent the success of his view, by 
publishing a decree, prohibiting the mention of his name. How- 
ever, then: proiiibition only excited a greater curiositjr; for scarce 
one of the nistorians of that age has omitted to mention po mon- 
strous an extravagance, and at the same time to tell us the name 
of the criminal. 

The TuUng passion in Alexander,* even from his tender years, 
was ambition, and an ardoat desire of glory ; but not for every 
species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued himself UDon hia 
eloquence and Uie beaut jr of his. style; and had the vanity to cause 
to be engraved on his coins the several victories he had won at the 
Oijrmpic games in the chariot-race. But it was not to this his son 
aspired. His friends asking him one day, whether he would not 
be present at the games above mentioned, in order to dispute the 
prize, for he was very swifl of foot; he answered. Thai he vmUd 
contend in them^ provided kings toere to be hit onlagonisig, 

Kvery time news was brought him, that his father had taken 
some city, or gained some great battle, Alexander, far from shar- 
ing in the general joy, used to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to 
the young persons that were brought up with him, Friencb, my Ja- 
ther wUlpoeseu himself of eoery things and leame nothing for tutodo. 

One oay some ambassadors from the king of Persia being ar 
rived at court durinfir Philip's absence, Alexander gave them so 
courteuns and so poute & reception, and regaled them in so noble 
and generous a manner, as charmed them all. But that which 
most surprised them was, the good sense and judgment which, he 
discovered iii the several conversations they had with him. He 
did not propose to them any thing that was trifling, as might be 
expected from one of his age; such, for instance, as inquiring 
about the so-much-boasted gardens suspended in the air, the riches 
and magnificence of the puace and court of the king of Persia, 
which excited the admiration of the whole world; the famous 
golden plane-tree ; and that golden vine,t the grapes of which 
were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious 
stones, under which the Persian monarch was said frequently to 
give audience to ambassadors: Alexander asked them questions 
of a quite different nature, inquiring which was the road to Upper 
Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in what the strength and 
power of the king of Persia -consisted; in what part of the battle 
he fought; how he behaved towards his enemies; and in- what man- 
ner he governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired him 
all the while : and perceiving even at inai time what he might one 
day become, they pointed ov.t, in a few words, the difference they 

• Flut la viL A]ez. ^ 865-088. U. d« fortuii. Alex. p. 24SL f AUwn. L HL m SM 
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^AtDd between Alexander and Artaxerxes,'^ by saving one to an- 
other, This youngs prince is gretUy and tmrs is ricA^.f That man 
must be very insigniiicant, who has no other merit than his riches! 

So ripe a jud^nieat in this voung prince, was owinff aa much to 
the ^ood education which had been given him as to the excellence 
of his natural abilities. Several preceptors wore aj^inted to 
teach him whatsoever was worthy the heir to a great kingdom; 
and the chief of these was Leonidas, a relation of the queen, and 
a person of the most severe morals. Alexander hfmself related 
afterwards, that this Leonidas, in their journeys together, rised 
frequently to look into the trunks where his beds and clothes 
were laid, in order to see if Olympias his mother had not put soibe- 
thin^ superfluous into them, which might administer to delicacy 
and luxury. But the greatest service Philip did lus son, was ap- 
pointing Aristotle his preceptor, the most famous and the most 
learneuphilosopher of his age, whom he intrusted with the whole 
care of his education. 0.ie of the reasonsf which prompted 
Philip to choose him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit was, as he himself said, that his son might avoid committing 
a great many faults, of which he himseh* had been guilty. 

Philip was sensible, how great a treasure he possessed in the 
person of Aristotle ; for which reason he settled a very consider- 
able stipend upon him, and afterwards rewarded his pains and ctre 
in an iimnitely more glorious manner; for, having destroyed and 
hdd waste the city of Stagira,{ the native place of that philoso- 
pher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for him ; reinstated the 
inhabitants who had fled from it, or were made slaves; and gavo 
them a fine park in the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for 
their studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the stone 
seats which Aristotle had placed there were standing; as also 
spacious avenues of trees, under which those who wiuked were 
shaded from the sun-beams. 

^oxander likewise discovered no less erteem for his master, 
whom he believed himself bound to love as much as if he had been 
hk father ; declaring. Thai he was indited to the one for lioingy 
and to the other for living welL\\ The progress of the pupil was 
equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He grew pas- 
sionately fond of philosophy ;ir and learned the several branches of 
it, but with the discrimination suitable to his birth. Aristode en- 
deavoured to improve his judgment b)r laying down sure and cer 
tain ruleS) by which he might distinguish just and solid reasoning 
from what is merely specious ; and by accustoming him to separate 
in cUscourse all such parts as only dazzle, from those which are 

I Plat, in Apopbtheg. p. 17& $ A city of Macedon, near the ae»-dioie. H Of 

/<» hum fith f«r, U ^tSTiif r* luo^ f 5r. ^ B««toiiit ex taptomift modiim. 
TsdL 
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tfdj toHd, aad moiild eowtitiite its whole rakd. He abo ezer 
dwd him in meUpfaynes, which may he of great henefit to a 
prince, provided he appliee himself to them with moderation, as 
tfaev eznlam to him the uatore of the human mind; howmatlyit 
dl^rs 6om. matter ; in what nuumer he perceives spirituta thin^; 
how he is sennblo of the impression of those thnt sorround him, 
ind jmnj other qoestions of the lUie import. The reader win na- 
teally suppose, oiat he did not ottiit either the mathematics, which 
in 80 well calculated to give the mind a just turn of thinking; 
er tfie Wonderr of nature, the study of whkh, besides a grM 
naayolhetf advantages, shows how very incapable the mind of 
smm is to dSseover tSd secret principles of the things to which he 
is.da^ an eye-witness. But Alexander apiihed hhnself cluefly to 
iMmhty,' Which is propedy the science of kings, because it is the 
knowled^ of mankina, and of all their duties. This he miade his 
ioioos and profound study; and conadered ^ even at that time, as 
Oe Ibundation of prudence and wise policy. How much must 
^<6k an education contribute to enable a prince to conduct himseU 
wen with regard to Ins own interests and the government of his 
pc^e! 

The greatest mlaster of rhetoric* that antiquity could ever boast, 
sad who has left io excelleiit a treatise on that subject, took darq 
iomiikB that science part of his pupil's education : uid we find tha^ 
Alexahder, even in the nddst of his conquests, vrtm often very 
«^^t with Aristotle to send him a treatise 6ii that subject. To 
tLai we owe the work entitied AUxander'9 IVutonc; fa tue begin- 
aiog of which Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prmca 
aiay reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant 
met the iQinds of men, which he ought to acquire as well by his 
wMoih as authority. Some answers and letters of Alexander, 
whidi are still extant, show that he possessed, in its greatest per- 
fbctioo,that sthing, that manly eloquence, which abounds with 
sense uid ideas; and which is so entirely free from superfluous ex 
presrions, that every single word has its meaning; wmch, properly 
•peakiiig, is tiie eloquence of kings*! 

ISs esteem, or ttkhisr his passion, for Homer, shows, not only 
^th what figure and success he appfied himself to oolite litera- 
ture, but the judicious use he made of it, and the solid advantages 
he proposed to himself fh>m it. He was not prompted to peruse 
^lis poet merely out of curiosity, or to unbend his mind, or from a 
great fondness fbr poesy ; but his- View in studying this admirable 
writer was, in order to borrow such sentiments from hiin as are 
worthy a great king and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magna- 
Jiknky, temfjerance, prudence; the art of commanding well in war, 
and governing well m peace. And, indeed, the verse whicM 

•AilrtiiliBUMlor.adAlei,p.SQ8^S0e. f ImpMHoita liefltirtt. TadL J 
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pleased him most in Homer,* was that were Agamemnon is repie- 
seoted as a good king and a braoe toarrior, » 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should have to higph an 
esteem for this poet. Thus, 'when, after the battle of Arbela, the 
Macedonians had found among the spoils of Darius a gold casket 
(enriched with precious stones,) in which the exquisite perfumes 
used by that prince were put; Alexander, who was quite covered 
with dust, and resardle&s of essences and perfumes, destined Uiis 
fich casket to hold Homer's -poems, which he considered the most 
perfect and the most precious production of tiie human mind.f He 
admired particularly the Iliad, which he called. The heH prfmnon 
far a toarrior^X He always had with him that edition of Homer 
which Aiisf^otle had revised and corrected, and to which the title 
of the Edition of the Casket was given; and he laid it, with his 
' sword, every night, under his pillow. 

Fond,{ even to excess, of every kind of glory, he was displeased 
with Aristotle, his master, for having published, in his absence, 
certain metaphysical pieces, which he himself desired to possess 
alone ; and even at the time when he was employed in the conquest 
of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to him a letter, which 
is still extant, wherein he complains upon that very account. 
Alexander says in it, that he had much rather eurpcus the rest of 
men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things, than in the 
greatness and extent of his power,\\ He in like manner requested 
Aristotle,ir not to show the treatise of rhetoric above mentioned to 
any person but himself. 1 will confess, that there is an excess in 
tliis strong, desire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the 
merit of others, in order that his alone may appear; but then we 
at least must confess, that it discovers such a passion for study as 
is very laudable, Ln a prince; and the very reverse of that indiffer- 
ence, not to say contempt and aversion, which most young persons 
of high birth express for all thLigs that relate to learning and 
study 

Plutarch pomts out to us, m a few words, the infuiite advantage 
that Alexander reape i from this taste, with whicji his master (than 
whom no man possessed greater talents for the education of youth) 
had inspired him from ms most tender infancy. He loved, says 
that author, to converse with learned men, to improve himself in 
knowledge, and to study;** three sources of a monarch's happiness, 
which enable him to secure himself from numberless difficulties; 

t Pretiosiasimum Inimani animi opus. Plin. 1. vU. c. S9. % Titc ^oKi(uuioit dpTtit 

t^Uiof. '^^ '''^^ordj wbich I have not been able to recde*- bettor, aigninea, that In th« 
Iliad are found whatever relates to the art of war and the qualities of a general: In a 
word, all things necessary to form a good cononander. } Aul. tiei. 1. xx. c« & 
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ihiee cerUb and bfUlibto methodsof leuniiig to reign widioiif 
' ^e anistance of othen. Tbo conrenation of peisons of fine 
^iise instructs a prince while it amuses bim, and teaches him a 
thousand cuiious and usefiil things without costing him the least '\ 
f^uble. The lessons which able masters ^e him, on the moai / 
Raited sciences, and jparticularlr upon politics, improve his mind ; 
WondeifuUy, and furnish Inm with niles to go veni his subj^ts with 
wisdom. And lastly, study, especially that of history, crowns afl ^.• 
i(be rest, and is to hmi a preceptor for all seasons and for all homily.,..-- 
^ho, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints hmi wilh trutha :■ '.. t. 
which no one else would dare to tell him, and, under fictitious c^V 
^kames, exhibits the prince to himself; teaches him to know himseff . ^^ ;.s- 
ifa well as maiddnd, who are the same in all ages. AlexandeiC' ^ /: 
Owed al th^e advantages te the excellent education which Arip|^'i;vf 
lotle gave him. '-"^'li 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts,* but such ar'* "^ 
Ivecomes a prince ; that », he knew the vahie and useftdness of . 
ihem. Music, painting, sculpture, architecture, flourished in hia 
fieign, because they found in him both a sk^ul judge and a gene* 
lous protector,t who was able to distinguish and reward merft, ' 
wherever displayed. 

But Oe despised certain tnfln^ foats of dexterity ,| that were €yf 
BO use. Much admiration wieus lavished on a man, who empkyed.^li}! ] 
himself verjr earnestly m throwing small peas through the eve of a^j^'^i; .j 
needle^ wmch he would do at a considerable distance, and witfi^v;^1fS^ 
out once missing. Alexander seeing him thus engaged, order^ .t>>^^' ^ 
him, as we are told, a present suitaUe to his jn^loyment, vir. a ' / 
basket of pease. ' ,: 

^ Alexander was of a lively disposition; resolute, and very teim* .**:... 
cious of his opinion, which never ^ve way to compulsion, but at '' ' 
the sanfe time would submit immediately to reaso^i and good sense* . r;'^. 
It requires creajt judgment and delicacy to mrjuige such a dis-**''!* ^;; 
posi^on. Phil^ accordingly, notwithstanding his double authority' . ' '.-:] 
of king and father, believed it necessary to employ persuasicii .*'•* /.i 
nther than constraint with respect to his soi , and endeavoured W 'Jt *. >^i 
make hiinself beloved rather than feared by him. •• *.}• %} 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a veiy advanta^ '<*.;'* 1 
. qua opinion of Alexander. There had been sent from Thessaly to • " "^ " i 
Philip a war-horse, a noble, fiery, generous beast, called Buceph^J-/'. v! "l 
]us.|| The owner ofiered to sell him for thirteen talents, ajouiiCv v-, 
1900/. sterfing. The kmg went ir.to the plains, attended byhia *; J^^: 
6ourtiers; in order to make trial of this hone ; butl»appearedvw-^p;^: ; 
very fierce, and reared so when any one came neivt him, that no vl 

•'Phit.del^Mrtiin.Aiei.Berai.tt.p.SSS. t Mo'|W«t l\*^r «d ^^riii^^P?^*- 

Iprr* s|i»<u ri mfA4fitmWf mu /mUj»v« Hfitti^fdtfStu M^umy. i aiii^<C 
m- H. capb SL 4 Wq may nippoM It wim aome instniment in the shape vfjm^- . 

•MdlAi |fhiiBeyttliBWM€dIedao,bo6miieliiihti«liraiUlMUiati/Mia^^^^ 
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one dm to mount him. Philip, being aoffry thtt lo fiinons and 
tmmuiageable a creatute had been sent him, ordered him back 
Again. Alexander, who was present, oried out, JFhai a ncbh hone 
they ar3 going to lose, for want <^ (iddress and boldneu to hade him! 
Philip, at fin^ considered these words as the effect of folly and 
rashness, so common to young men : but as Alexander insisted still 
more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed to see so 
noble a creature just going to be sent home again, his fkther gave 
him leave to tr^ what he could do. The young prince, overjoyed 
at this permission, goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of his bridle^ 
and turns his head to the isun ; havmg observed that what frif htea 
bim iras his own shadow, he seeing it dance about, or sink down, 
in proportion as he moved. He; therefore, first stroked him gentlf 
with his hand, and soothed him with his Voice; then seeing his 
fierceness abate, and artfully taking nis opportunity, he let nul hki 
cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first slackens the reiuf 
without once stnklng or vexing him : and when he perceived that 
his fire was cooled, that he was no longer so furiouf and violen.t» 
uJ wanted only to move forward, \e jgave him the rein, and spur* 
ring him with great vigour, anhnated mm with his voice to his full 
speed. White this was deing, Philip and his whole court trembled 
ror fear, and did not once open their lips ; but when the prince^ 
af^er having run his first heat, returned with joy and pride, at his 
haying broke a horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable, 
all the courtiers in general endeavoured to outvie one another in 
their applauses and congratulations; and, we are told, Philio shed 
tears or joy on tliis occasion, and embracing Alexander after he 
was alighted, and kiss^^g his head, said to him, JHy son, «eeA; a 
kingdom more woirthy of ithee, for Macedon is below thy merit 

we are told a great many surprising particulars of this Buce« 
phalus; for whatever had any relation to Alexander, was to be of 
the marvellous kind. When this creature was saddled and 
equipped for battle,"" he would suffer no one to back hun but his 
master; and it would not have been safe for any other person to fi^o 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount him, he would 
kneel down upon his fore-feet. According to some historians, in the 
battle against Poms, where Alexander had plunged too impru- 
dently amidst a body of the enemy, his horse, though covered with 
Wounds, did however exert himself in so vigorous a manner that 
he saved his master's life ; and notwithstanmng the deep wounds 
he had received, and though almost spent through the great effu- 
sion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among the com* 
batants, and carried, him with inexpressible vigour to a place of 
security; where, perceivingf the king was no longer in danger, and 
overjoined in some measure to die after the service he had done 

* A«l. 6«i. L ▼. c «. t Ki domtnt Jam sapcntltiii seeanii, qoad cam 
InlailoiaiiiiiiuiaiplniviL Jtml^GilL 
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him, he expired. This indeed is a very noble end for a heimeb 
Others say, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty yeaitt 
of affe. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, believing that he 
had lost in him a most faithful and affectionate friend ; and after- 
wards built a city on the very spot where he was buried, near the 
river Hydaspes, and called it Bucej^taHa^ in honour of him. 

I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen years of age, 
was appointed reg^ent of Macedonia, and invested with absolute 
anthority during ms &ther's absence; that he behaved with great 
prudence and bravery; and that afterwards he distinguished him* 
■elf in a most signal manner at the battle of Cheronea. 

SECT. n. 

Alezmder, ifter the death of PhtSp, sMendi the throne at twencv yean of ace. Ho 
■ttbjectt and reduces the nationi contigooos to Macedon, who had revohed. He goea 
into Greece, to dimolve the alliance formed againet him. He capturea and destrosra 
Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. He procures himself to be notaiinaied, In the diet 
or assembly at Portnth, generalisstmo of the Greeks against Persia. He returns to 
^Macedon, and makes preparations for carrying his arms into Asia. 

A. M. 3668. Darius and Alexander began to reign the same 

Ant.j. c. 336. year:* the latter was but twenty when he -suc- 
ceeded to the crown. His first care was to solemnize the funeral 
obsequies of his father with the utmost pomp, and to revenge hji 
death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself surrounded oa 
every side with extreme dauj^rs. The barbarous nations against 
whom Philip had fought during his whole reign, and from whom he 
had made several conquests, which he ha-i united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kinffs. thought proper to take 
the advantage of this juncture, in which a new prmce, who was 
but young, had ascended the throne, for recovering their liberty, 
and uniting against the common usurper. Nor was he under less 
apprehensions from Greece. Pliilip, though he had permitted the 
several cities and commonwealths to contmue to all outward ap- 
pearance their ancient form of government, had however entirely 
changed it in reality, and ma3e himself absolute master of it. 
Though absent, he nevertheless predominated in all the assem- 
blies ; and not a single resolution was taken, but in subordination 
to his will. Though he hat* miouueu au Greece, either by the 
terror of his arras, or the secret machinations of policy, he had not 
had time sufficient to subject and accustom it to his power, but had 
left all things in it in great ferment and disorder, the minds of the 
vanquished not being yet calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious situation of 
things, advised Alexander to reOnquish Greece, and not to persist 

• Phit fai A1«K. p. 639. 078. Diod. L xviL p. 486—480. Anian. 1. L de Eiptdll. 
Al«t.p.»-a3. 
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m Im xesolutioii of subcluinff it by &me ; to recover by centte 
metbocb the barbarians who had taken arms, and to sooth,* as H 
were, those glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent re- 
serve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to concui&te affec* 
tion. However, Alexander would not listen to these thnorous 
counsels, but resolved to secure aud support his affairf by boldness 
aad magnanimity f firmlv persuaded, that should he relax in any 

Kint at first, all his reighbours would fail upon him ; and that were 
to endeavour to compromise matteis, he should be obliged to 
give up all Philip's conquests, and thus to confine his dominions to 
we narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore made all possible 
haste to cbeck the arms of the barbarians, by marching his troops 
with the greatest expedition to the banks of the Danube, which 
he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the TribaUi in 
a £rreat battle: made the Getie fly kt his approach ; subdued seve- 
ral barbarous nations, some by the terror of his name, and others 
by force of arms; and notwithstanding the arrofirant answer of 
th^ir ambassadors,! he taught them to dread a £uiger BtUl more 
near them than the falling of the sky and planets. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance against the 
barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who were animated more par- 
ticularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against that 
?rince. A false report which prevailed of his death, inspired the 
'hebans with a boldness that proved their niin. They cut to 
pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their citadel. Demos- 
thenes4 on the other side, was every day haranffuing the people ; 
and, fired with contempt for Alexander, whom ne called a childji 
and a hair-brained boy, he assurcvl tiie Athenians, with a decisive 
tone of voice, that tliey had nothing to fear firom the new king of 
Macedon, who did not dare to stir out of his kingdom ; but would 
think himself vastly happy, could he sit peaceably on his throne. 
At the same time he wrote letters upon letters to Attalus, one of 
Philip's lieutenants m Asia Minor, to excite him to rebel.' This 
Attalus was undo to Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and was very 
much disposed to listen to Demosthenes's proposals. Nevertheless, 
as Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which he knew 
there was but too much reason ; he, therefore, to eradicate from 
his mind all the suspicions which he might entertain, and the bet- 
ter to screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes's letters to^ that 
prince. But Alexan&r saw through all his artifices, and there- 
upon ordered Hecatieus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent 
into Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated, which was 



• e^dnw/'sr 'r&t ^&e rZf nmr^tffitZf. t Alexander, imaginlog that his 

Dame twty had itruck Uiese people with terror, asked their ambiUBadorB what thinii 
Ihey dreaded most? Thev replied, with a haughty tone of voice, that they were afraid 
of iiofbii« b«t the follint of Uie ifcy and ftari. % JBaeiAm. eoatra Cleslplu p. 45' 

%Ukf*Hy^'ntJnQntk a word which bM many ligiiUlcatloiia la that li 
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executed accordingly. Attalus'B death restored tranquiSitT to the 
army, and enth^elj destroyed the deeds of discord and rebefiion. 
A. M. 3669. ' When Alexander had secured his kingdom from 

Abl j. c 33S. the harharians, he marched with the utmost ex* 
pedition towards Greece, and passed Thermopylae. He then said 
to those who accompanied hiiu: Demottkenes ccUled me, m his 
orationty a chUdy when Ikoeu in lllyriay and among the TribcUH; he 
called me a young man when I was in TheucUy; and I mutt now 
ehow hxm^ htfore Sie walls o^ Athens, thai I am a man grown* He 
appeared so suddenly in Bceotia, that the Thebans could scarce 
believe their eyes. When he came before their walls he was 
> oiling to ffive them time to repent, and only demanded W have 
Phoemx and Prothutcs, the two chief rin^^leaders of the revolt, 
dt;livered up to him ; and published by sound of trumpet, a general 
pardon to all who should come over to him. But the Thebans, by 
way of insult, demanded to have Fhilotas and Antipater delivered 
to Uiem ; and invited, in the same manner, all who were soUcitous 
for the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impossible for him to get the better of their 
obstinacy by offers of peace, saw with grief that he should bo 
forced to employ his power, and decide the affair by force of arms 
A great batde was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans ex 
erted themselves with a bravery and ardour much beyond their 
strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in numbers : but 
after a long and vigorous resistance,v such as survived of the 
M icedoni-in garrison m the citadel, commg down from it and charg- 
ing the Thebans in the rear, being thus surroundied on all sid^ 
the greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and the city was 
taken and plundered. 

. It would be impossible for words to express the dreadful calami- 
ties which the Thebans suffered on the occasion. Some Thracians 
having pulled down the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timo- 
clea )^ name, carried off all her goods and treasures ; and their 
captain having seized the lady, and satiated his brutal lust with 
her, afterwards inquired whether she had not concealed gold and 
silver. Timoclea. animated by an ardent desire of revenge, re- 
plying that she had hid some, took him with herself only into her 
rarden, and showing "him a well, told him, that the instant she saw 
the euemy enter the city, she herself had thrown into it the most 
valuable things in her possession. The officer, overjoyed at what 
he heard', drew near the well, and stooping down to see its depth, 
Timoclea, Who was behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw him into the well, and afterwards killed him with great 
stones which she threw upon him. She was instantly seized by 
the Thracians, and being bound in chains, was carried before Alex- 
ander. The prince perceived immediately by her mien, that she 
was a woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed those 
brutal wretches with a haughty air, and without discovering the 
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least astoxushment or fear. Alexander asking her who she was, 
Tujoodea replied, I am sister to Theagenes, who fought against 
Philip for the liherty of Greece, and was killed in the batUe of 
Cheronea^ where he commanded. The prince admiring the gene- 
rous answer of the lady, and still more the action that she had 
done, gave orders that she should have leave to retire wherever 
she pleased with her children. 

Alexander thenc debated in council, how to act with re^rd to 
Thebes. The Phocseans and the people of Platieie, Thespis, and 
Orchomenus, who were all in alliance with Alexander, and had 
shared in his victory, represented to him the cruel treatment they 
had met with from the Thebans, who had destroyed their several 
cities; and jeproached them with the zeal which they had alwava 
discovered in favour of the Persians against the Greeks, who iieid 
them in the utmost detestation ; the proof of which was, the oath 
they all had taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have van- 
quished the Persians. 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, en- 
deavoured to excuse, in some measure, the revolt of the Thebans ; 
a fault which, in his opinion, should be imputed to a rash and cre- 
dulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will and declared 
perfidy. He remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon a la]se report 
of Alexander's death, which they had too ea^rly credited, had 
indeed broke into rebellion, not against the king, but against his 
successors : that what crimes soever they might have committed, 
they had been punished for them with the utmost severity, by the 
dreadful calamity which had befalleii their city: that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom 
nothing was to be feared ; and who were so much the greater ob- 
jects of compassion, as they had been no ways concerned in the 
revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, several of 
whom were that king's ancestors, had also been th9 cradle of his 
father Philip's rising glory, and like a second native country to 
him. 

These motives, which Cleades urged, were very strong and pow- 
erful; nevortheleiss, the anger of the conqueror preva'^ed, and the 
city WIS destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests ; all 
such as had right of hospitality with the Macedonians ; the de- 
scendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so much 
honoiur to Greece ; and such as had opposed the revolt: but all the 
rest, rn number about 30,000, he sold, and upwards of 6000 had 
been killed in battle. The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at 
the sad disaster which had befallen Thebes, that being about to 
aolenmize the festival of the great mysteries, thev suspended them, 
upon acObunt of their extreme grief, and received with the greatest 
humanity all those who had fled from the battle and the sack of 
Thebesy and made Athens their asylum. 
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Alexander's so inddeii arrival In Greece, had ▼eiy mQch abated 
the haughtiness of Uie Athenians, and extingbJshed I>emo8theD88'a 
vehemence and fire; hut the ruin of Thebes, which was still more 
sudden, threw them into the utmost consternation. They, there- 
fore, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a, deputation to Alex- 
ander, to implore his clemency. Demosthenes was among the 
deputies; but he was no sooner arrived at mount Cytheron,^ than, 
dreading the anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, uid re* 
turned home. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring the citizena 
to deliver up to hun ten orators, whom he supposed to have been 
the chief instruments in forming the league which Philip his iktber 
had defeated at Chsronea. It was on this occasion that Oemos^ 
thenes related to the people the fable of the wolves and dogs, in 
which it is supposed. That the wolvei one day told ike Ajtep^ wA tH 
COM ihey desired (o be at peace toUh them, they muH deheir vp to 
them ike doge who were their gwurd. The application was easy 
and natural, especially with respect tc the orators, who were justly 
compared to dogs, whose duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in 
order to save the lives of the flock. 

In this extreme difiiculty in which the Athenians were involved, 
who could not prevail with themselves to deliver up their orators 
to certain death, though they had no other way to save their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured witii his friendship, 
offered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede for them. 
The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to 
blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, the bari>arou8 ac* 
tion he had just before committed ; or rather, wilting to remove the 
several obstacles which might retard the execution of his grand 
design, and by that means not leave, during his absence, the least 
ground or pretence for murmurs, waived fis demand with regard 
to the detivery of the orators, and was pacified by their sending 
Caridemus into banislunent, who, being a native of Orea,* had 
been presented by the Athenians with the freedom of their city, 
for the services he had done the republic. He was son-in-law to 
Che'rsobleptus, kin? of Thrace ; had learned the art of war under 
Iphicrates and had himself frequently commanded the Athenian 
armies. To avoid the persecution of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king pf Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the several in- 
juries he pretended to have received, but expressed a particular 
regard fer them, exhorting then^ to apply themselves vigorously to 
public affairs, and to keep a watchful eye over the several transac- 
tions which might happen ; because, in case of his death, their city 
was to give laws, to the rest of Greece. Historians relate, thai 
many years after this expedition, he was seized with deep remorse 

•Adiyor^lMMu ^ 



tat the cakmity he had bropf ht upon the Thebaof, and that tiw 
ouide him behave with nmch greater humaaity towarda many o^ar 
nations. 

So dreadHil an example of severity towards so powerful a city 
MB Thebea, apread the terror of his axma through all Greece, and 
made all thii^ give way befi>re him. He summoned, at C<Hrinth, 
the assembly of the several states and free cities of Greece,* to 
oy ^in from them the same supreme conunand a^rainst the Pefsiani 
as had been granted his father a little before his death. No diet 
e^'cr debated on a more important subject. It was the Westen 
world detiberating upon the ruin of the JQast, and the methods for 
executing a revei^ that had been suspended more than an age« 
The Bssemijlij held at this time will give rise to events, the teuL* 
lion of which will appear astonishing and almost incredible; and 
to revolutions which will change the appearance of things nearly 
throug?iout the world. 

To form such a design^ required a prince bold, enterprising, and 
experienced in war; one of enlarged views, who had acqmred a 
great name by his exploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers 
nor checked hj obstacles ; but above all, a monarch who had a su- 
preme authority over all the states of Greece,' none of which 
flmghr was powerful enough to make so arduous an attempt ; and 
whicn required, in order to their acting in concert, to be subject to 
one chief, who misht give motion to the several parts of that great 
body, by making them all concur to the same end. Such a prince 
ivas Alexander. It was not difficult for him to rekindle m Uie 
minlds of the people their ancient hatred of the Persians, their per- 
petual and irreconcilable enemies; whose destruction they had 
more than once sworn, and whom tbey had determined to extir- 
pate, in case an oppNortunity should ever present itself for that 
purpoee ; a hatred which the intestine feuds of the Greeks might, in- 
deed have suspended, but could never extinguish. The immortal re- 
treat of the 10,000 Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposition 
of the prodigious army of the Persians ; the terror which Agesilaus, 
with a hanmul of men, had struck even as far as Susa; showed 
]^inly what might be expected from an army, composed of the 
flower of the forces of aQ the cities of Greece' and those of Mace- 
don, conmianded by generals tuid officers formed under Philip; 
and, to say all in a word, led by Alexander. ^ The deliberations of 
the aaeeaaohly were therefore very short, and that prince was unani- 
mously a^pomted generalissimo against the Persians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and governors of cities, 
with maiiy philosophers^ waited upoii Alexander, to congratulate 
him iqxm Ins election. He flattered himself, that Diogenes of 
Sinope, who was then at Corinth, would also come like the rest, 
and pay his compliments. This philosopher, who entertained a 

• Fiataittii piseei tliii d'wt or aasemMv ]iere, Imt othen flv It eaitter; whence Dr 
"* ' * ' ffuAiitoneon ' 
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very mean idea of grandeur, thought it improper to cdn^r&takti 
men just upon their exaltation to any dignity ; but that madkini 
ought to wait till those persons have worthily fulfilled the dutie 
attached to their station. Diosenes therefore did not stir out o 
his house : upon which, Alexander, attended by all his courtien 
made him a visit. The philosopher was at that time lying dow 
in the sun; but seeing so great a crowd of people advancin 
towards him, he sat up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. Th 
prince, surprised to see so famous a philosopher reduced to sue 
extreme poverty, after saluting him in the kindest manner, askc 
whether he wanted any thing f Diogenes replied, Fef , that yi 
wnUd Hand a little out <^ my avm^hvne* This answer raised tl 
contempt and mdijniation of all the courtiers; but the monarc 
struck with the phuosopher's greatness of soul, Were I not Ale 
ander, says he, luxnUd he Diogenee. A very profound sense li 
hid in tMs expression, which shows perfectly the bent and d 
position of the heart of man. Alexander is sensible, that he 
formed to possess all things ; such is his destmv, in which he mal 
his happiness consist: but then, in case he snouldnot be able 
compass his ends, he is also sensible, that to be happy, he must < 
deavour to bring his mind to such a frame as to want nothing, 
a word, M or naUixng presents us with the true image of Ali 
ander and Diogenes. How great and powerful soever that prii 
might think himself,* he coiud not on this occasion deny hims 
to be inferior to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom 
could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to c 
suit the oracle of Apollo, on the event of the war. He therej 
went to Delphi; but happened to arrive there during those d 
which are called unlucky^ a season in which people were foi 
consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the priestess refused to 
o the temple. But Alexander, who could not bear any contra 
flon to his will, took her forciblv by the arm ; and, as he was L 
mg her to the temple,.she criea out, JIfy son, thou art irreeistU 
This was all he desired; and catching at these words, whicl 
considered as spoken by the oracle, he set out fer Macedoni 
order to make preparations for his great expedition. 

I shall here give, in one view, a sliort account of those coun 
through which Alexander passed, till his return from India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part of Turk* 
£urope, and crosses the Hellespont, or the Straits of the Ds 
nelles. 

He crosses Asia Minor (Natolia), where he fights two bal 
the first at the passage of the river Granicus, and the second 
the city of Issus. 

* Homo npra menmram hamans Mpeibto. tamena, vidit allquem, cul m 
quidquam poiaet, nee eripere. Smec io Bauf, 1. ▼. c 6. f *Av/»if«roff •?, 
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After tbis secoiid batd^, he enters Syria and Faleatine ; goer mto . 
E^ypt, where he boikbi Alexandria, on one of the arms of th«) 
Nile i advances as far as Libya to tl^ temple of Jupiter Ammon ; 
whence he returns back, arrives at Tyre, and from theuce marches 
towards the Euphrates. 

He crosses that river, then the Tigris, and gains the celebrated 
victory of Arbela; possesses himselr of Babylon,* and Bcb^ana, 
the chief city of Media. 

From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea which ffoes by 
that name, otherwise called the Caspian Sea; and enters Farthia, 
Drangiana, and the country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sofdiana; advances as 
far as the river laxarthes, called by Quintus Curtius the Tanais, 
the farther side of which is inhabited by the Scythians, whose 
country forms part of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having ffone through various countries, crosses 
the river Indus ; enters Cidia which hes on this side tlie Ganges^ 
and forms part of the Great Mogul's empire, and advances very 
near the river Ganges, which he also intended to pass, had not his 
army refused to follow him. He therefore contents himself with 
marching to view the ocean, and goes down the river Indus to its 
mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which river Alex- 
ander marched, is computed at least 1100 leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's marches, first, 
from the extremity of Cilicia, where the battle of Issus was 
fought, to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Libya; and his return- 
ing from thence to Tyre, a journey of 300 leagues at least, and as 
much space at least for the windings of his route in different 
places; we shall find that Alexander, in less than eight years, 
marched his army upwards of 1700 leagues, without induding his 
return to Babylon. 

SECT. Ill 

Alexuider Mis out tarn Macedcm upon his expeditkm against the Perrians. He arrtT«a 
at IHon, and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles. He fights the fint battle 
against the Pernans at the river Granicus, and obtains a famous victory. 

A M. 3070. Alexanderf being arrived in his kingdom, held a 

Ant J. c. 334. council with the chief officers of his army and the 
grandees of his court, on the expedition which he meditated 
against Persia, and the measures to be taken in order to ensure 
success. The whole assembly was unanimous, except on one 
article, Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, 
before he engaged in' an enterprise which'would necessarily be a 
kmg one, ought to make choice of a consort, in order to secure 

•The capital of Babyfonia. t Diod. L xvli. p. 49»-803. AiriaiL L L p. SS-^aO* 

Flat, in Ales. pb(r78,«73. Jinti]!. I. xL e. 5, 6. 
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Inmself a suooMMNr to his throne. But AknndBr, lAo Was ^ a 
violent, fiery temper, did not i^rove of this adnce , and l|«lieve<^' 
that after he had been nominated ^eneralianmo of the OreeiDi» 
and that his father had left him an mnncible arm^, it would be a 
shame for him to lose his time in solemnising his nuptials, and 
wailing for the fruits of it; for which rsason he detemuned to set 
out immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the geA^ 
and caused to be celebrated at I)ia, a city of Macedon, scenioal 
games, that had been instituted hj one d his ancestors in honour 
of Jupiter and the Muses.* This festival continued nine days, 
agreeable to the number of those goddesses. He had a tent raised 
lioge enough to hold a hundred tabl«i, on which, consequenlly, 900' 
covers might be laid. To this feast, the several ]mnces of life 
family, alfthe ambassadors, generals, and officers, w«;« invited. 
Ho a»o treated his whole army. It was then he had the ihmous 
vision, in which he was exhorted to march f^eedUy into Asia, d 
which mention will be made in the sequeLf 

Before he set out on his expedition, he settled theaflba^^of 
Macedon, over which he appomted Antipater as viceroy, with 
IS,000 foot, and nearly the same number of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affiurs of his friends, giving 
to one an estate in land, to another a village, to a third the reve- 
nues of a town, to a fourth the toll of a haufbour. And as all the 
revenues of bis demesnes were alrea^ empbyed snd exhausted by 
his donations, Perdicc«iS said to him, Jify hrdy whai it U you reterve 
for your»elf? Alexander replying, Hope; The same hopeySKfi 
rerwctm, ought therefore to aaUgfyue; and very ^nerousbf re« 
l^ed to accept of what thb king nad assigned to him. 

The knowfedge of the human heart, and the art of guninjg it, is 
of great importance to a prince. Now Alexander Was sensible 
that this art consists in making it the interest of every individual 
to promote his grandeur; and in governing his subjects in such a 
manner, that they should feel his power by no other marks than 
his bounty. It is then the interest of every person unites with 
Chat of the piince. They are one*s own possessions, one*8 onipi 
happiness, which we love in his person; and we axe so many times 
attached to him (and by as close ties) as there are things we love 
ixA receive from him. AH the sequel of this history wiH show* 
0iat no person ever made a more l^ppy use of this maxim than' 
Alexander, who thought himself raised to th^ throne, merely tha£ 
^e might do good; and indeed his liberality, which was.truly royal, 
was neither satisfied nor exhausted by the noblest acts of benefi- 
cence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affhirs in Macedonia, 
and used all the precautions imaginable, to prevent any troubled 

rgpwwBtmnniwwip 
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ftom ftrinng 'm It daring Ins absence, set out for Asia in the hepit- 
tAag of the spring. Wa anny consisted of. little more than 30,000 
ibot and 4 or 5,000 horse ; but then they were all brave men ; were 
weU disciplined, and inured to fatigues; had made several cam- 
paigns under Philip ; and were each of tiiem, in case of necesaty, 
ciqNible of commandmg.* Most of the officers were near three- 
score years of a^e ; and when they were either assembled, or 
drawn up at the head of a camp, tbejr had the air of a venerable 
flenate.t Parmenio commanded the infantry. Philotas, his son, 
had 1,800 horse under him ;| and CaHas, the son of HarpaJus, the 
same number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, who 
were composed of natives of the several states of Greece, and 
amounted to 600, bad their particular commander. The Thracians 
and Pasonians, who were always in front, were headed by Cassan- 
der. Alexander began his route along the lake of Cercina, toward 
Ampfaipolis; crossed the river Strymon near its mouth; afterwards 
the Hebrus, and arrived at Sestus after twenty days' march. He 
then commanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, 
with all tho horse, and part of the foot ; which he accordingly did 
by the assistance of 160 galleys and several flat-bottomed vessels. 
As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum to the port of the 
Acbaians, himself steering hn own gaOey ; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune and the 
Nereides, and made Hbations in the sea from a golden cup. It is 
also related, that after having thrown a javelin at the land, as if 
thereby to take possession of it, he landed the first in Asia! and 
leaping from the ship, completely armed, and in the highest trans- 
ports of joy, he erected altars on the shore to Jupiter, to Minerva, 
and to Hercules, for having fiivoured him with so propitious a de- 
scent. He had done the same at his leaving Europe. He depend- 
ed so entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich spoils 
he should find in Asia, that he had made very little provision for so 
great an expedition ; persuaded that war, when carried on success- 
folly, would supply all things necessary for war. He had but 
seventy talents} in money to pay his army, and only a month's 
provision. I before observed, that on leaving^ Macedon he had 
di'Tided bis patrimony among his generals andofiicers; and a cir- 
cumstance of stin greater importance is, that he had inspired his 
soldiers with so much 'courage and confidence, that they fancied 
they marched, not to precarious war", but certain victory. 

When he came within a short distance of the city of Lampas- 
cns,|f whicU he had determined to destroy in order to punish the re- 
bellion of its inhabitants, he saw Anaxlmenes, a native of that 
place, coming to him. This man, who Was a famous historian, 

* Ut Hon cam myites, qnAm magistros milhis electee putarei. Justin, 1. 11. c: & 
f Ut, d principia castroniin cerneres, Benatam te alicujus priscn reip. videre dkerea: 
id. t^heee were all Macedonians, $ Seventy tiiousaiid crowsa. U Vak 

Ila3i...vii.e9. 
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had been very intimate with Philip his iiUher; ind Alezan^ Utt 
self had a grreat esteem for him, havmgbeenhiaimpU. Thi6kiDff,BiM 
pecting the business he was come upon, to be berorehand with fairii, 
swore, in express terms, that he wookl never gilutt his request. 
The favour I haoe to desire cf you^ sa^rs Anaximenes, u^ HuU yoti 
would destroy Lampatcut. By this witty evasion, the historian 
saved liis country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at llHon, where he paid great 
honours to the manes of Achilles, and caused ffames to bo cele- 
brated round his tomb. He admired and envied the double felicity 
of tliat renowned Grecian, in having ibund, during his lifetime, a 
faithflil friend in Patroclus; and, af^r his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits, in Homer. And, indeed, had it nut 
been for the Uiad,* the name of Achilles would have perished m 
the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the Granicus, a river 
of Phrygia. The satrapcej or deputy-Ueutenants, waited his com* 
in^ on the other side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passaff^ 
with him. Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and upwsras 
of 10,000 horse.f Menmon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded 
under Darius all the coast of Asia, had advised the generals not to 
venture a battle; but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, 
thereby to starve Alexander^ army, and oblij;e him to return back 
into Europe. Memnon was the most able of all Darius*s generals, 
and had been the principal agent in his victories. It is not easy to 
determine what we ousht to admire most in him; whether his 
ffreat wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the field, ot 
his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The council he gave 
on this occasion was excellent, when we consider that his enemy was 
fiery and impetuous ; had neither town, magazine, nor place of re- 
treat: that he was entering a country to which he was absolutely 
a stranger, inhabited by enemies; that delays alone would weaken 
and ruin him; and that his only hope and resource lay in gaining a 
battle immediately. But Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the 
opinion of Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he governed. This 
bad advice prevailed over the judicious counsel of the foreigner 
(Memnon,) whom the Persians, to their great prejudice, suspected 
of a design to protract the war, and by tha^ means make hunself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the head of his 
heavy-armed infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry in 
the wings: the baggage followed in the rear. Bdng aSrived upon 

* GAm in BigM ad AehUIis tumulum co M t l tlMe t : O fortunate, Inqnit adotoacem, 

Sm virtutif Homenim pneoonem inyeneris ! Et vert. Nam, nid llfaa iUa ezth 
idon tnmiilaB, qui corpus ejui oonteierat, etiam nomen obnriaNt OU, prm 
n. 94. t Aeeordtaif to JuftUn, their army cooaisled of 600,000 foot, wlwrtan 

Arrian dedaraa ttaePB were no more than 90,000. Both theie acoovnti are ing 
Mi therf ia4ooMleH Miiie ftoit in tha test, and tiierefora I ftOow INddonw f 



^e lMdp»of the Gf»iiicii8,Panneiuo advised him to encamp (heie 
li| b«|pe a3rray» in order t^at bis i^rces might have time to rest 
theaugelves, and not to pass the river till next morning, because the 
enemy would then be leas able to prevent him. lie added, that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
enemy, especially as that before them was deep,imd its banks very 
craffgy : so that the Persian cavalry, who waited their coming in 
^atS amy on the other side, might easOy defeat them before they 
were drawn up: that besides the loss which would be sustained on 
this occasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove unsuccessful, 
would be of dan^roiis consequence to their future affairs ; the 
fame and glory of arms depending on the first acticms. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the least im* 
preseion on Alei^ander, who declared, that it would be a shame, 
ahoold he, after crossing the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be 
retarded by a rivulet, tor so he called the Granicus out of con- 
tempt : that they ought to take advantage of the terror, which the 
suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his attempt, had 
spread among this. Persians ; and answer the high opinion the world 
coficeived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians, inhe 
enemv's horse, which was very numerous, lined the whole shore, 
and femied an extended front, in order to oppose Alexander, 
wherever he should endeavour to pass ; and the foot, which con- 
sisted chiefly of Greeks in Darius's service, was posted behind, 
Upon an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of each other on 
the banks of the river, as if dressing the event. The Persians 
waited till the Macedonians should enter the river, in order to 
charge them to advanto^ upon their landing; and the latter 
seemed to be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and ob- 
serving the disposition of their enemies. Upon this, ^exander, 
having ordered his horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen 
of the court to follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king first 
caused a strong detachment to march into the river, himself follow- 
ing with the rest of the forces. He made Parmenio advance 
afterwards with the left wing. He himself led on Jhe right wing 
mto the river, followed by the rest of the troops f the trumpets 
soundmg, and the whole army raising cries of joy. 

The Persians seeing this detachment advance forward, began to 
let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the declivity was 
not so great, in order to keep the Macedonians from landing. And 
now the horse engaged with great fury ; one part endeavouring to' 
hind, and the other striving to prevent them. The Macedonians, 
whose cavalry was far mferior in number, besides the disadvantage 
6f the ground, were wounded with the darts that were shot from 
the eminence ; not to mention that the flower of the Persian horse 
were drawn together in this place ; and that Memnon, in concert 
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with hiB sons, commanded there. The Ma^^doniftns therefbr^ at 
first gave ground, after having lost the first ranks, which made a 
vifforoos defence. Alexander, who had followed them close, fjfid 
temforced them with his best troops, puts himself at their heUd, 
tmimates them by his presence, pushea the Persians, and routs 
them ; upon which the whole army follow after, cross the river, 
and attack the enemy on all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the enemy's horse, 
in which the generals fought. He himself was particularly con- 
spicuous by his shield, and the plume of feathers that overshadowed 
his helmet, on the two sides of which there rose two wings, as it 
were, of a great length, and so vastly white, that they dazzled the 
eyes of the beholder. The charge was vexr furious about his 
person; and though only horse engaged, they fought like foot, man 
to man, without giving way on eitSsr side : every one striving to 
repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. Spithrobates, 
lieutenant-governor of Ionia, find son-in-law to Darius, dis- 
tinguished himself above the rest of the generals bv his superior 
bravery. Being surrounded by ferty Persian lords, all of them his 
relations, of experienced valour, and who never moved from his 
side, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alexander, observing 
in how gallant a manner he signalized himself, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and advanced towards him. Immediately they engaged, 
and each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other, though but 
slightly. Spitmrobates falls furiously, sword in hand, upon Alex- 
ander, who, beiog prepared for him, thrusts his pike into his face, 
and lays him dead at his feet. At that very moment. Rosaces, 
brother to that nobleman, chargii^ him on the side, gives him so 
furisus a blow on the head with his battle-axe, that he beat off his 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was goin^ to re- 
peat his blow on the head, which now appeared through his frac- 
tured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces' hand with one stroke t>f his 
scimitar, and by that means saves his sovereign's life. The danger 
to which Alexander had been exposed, greatly animated the 
coura^ of his soldiers, who now pcrformea wonders. The Per- 
sians m the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the light-armed 
troops, who had been posted in the intervals of the horse, poured 
a perpetual discharge of darts, being unable to sustain any longer 
the attack of the Macedonians, who struck them all in the fax;e, 
began to give ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
and put to flight. Alexander did not pursue them long, but turned 
about immediately -to charge the foot. 

These, says the histonan, at first stood their ground, which was 
owing to the surprise they were seized with, rather than bravery. 
But when they saw themselves attacked at the same time by tho 
cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
and that the battalions were now engaged; those of the Persians 
did not mabe either a long or a vigorous resistance^ and were soon 
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mA l6iigiiA,th^ GrMn infimtrf in DanUf'p ««nfiea Q»DepM» 
xhiB body of foot, retiring to a hiU, demanded a promise ftoiq 
Alexander to let them marck away unmolested; but fbUowing the 
dictates of his wrath, rather than those of reason, he niBhed into 
the midst of this body of foot, and presently lost his horse (not 
IJIupep^lLltis,] tfho was killed with the thrust of a sword. Th« 
battle was so hot round him, that most of the Macedonians who 
lost their lives on thk occasion, fell here ; for they fought against 
a body of men who were well disciplined, had been inured to war, 
^md ^^ht w d^8p^« Tli^y were sll cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, 
IItIk) we^e taken prisor^ers. 

^ ^eat hymh^r of the chief Persian commanders lay dead on 
^ mot. .^Vrsil^eQ fled ii^to Phrygia, where it is said he laid violent 
l^ps upon himself, througl^ regret that he had been the cause 
t^ i]ie pattl^ Vas fought. It would have been more glorious fot 
bim&ad he $ed in the field. Twenty thousand foot, and 2500 
ll^use, i^ece killed in this engagement, on the side of the bar« 
l^fu^l^; anci bp that of the map^doniajis, twenty-five of the royal 
fioyse Wfixe killed at the first attack. Alexander ordered liysippus 
tp niai«e their statues in brass, all which were set up in a city of 
j^ac^don called pium, from whence they were mainy years afteir 
f^lHTied iq ^'Pmei by Q,. MeteUus. About threescore of the other 
^psf) w^ kiBed, and near thirty foot, who, the next day, were aP. 
li^W^ tfieir ani^ f^^cl e<|iiipage, in one OTave; and the king 
gjpint»ijBifX exemption to their iatbers and children from eveiy kinq 
if triby^ ji^id service. 

I^e fd/io took the ut^^ost care of the wounded, visited them, and 
^^w ^^|r founds dr^^d. He inquired yery particularly into 
^oir idyentur^, and perBQitted eveiyone of them to relate his 
i^ons ill tibe 1^9.ttle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains many 
ifSvaJdtfigQs bjrsuch a familiarity and condescension. He also 
gnijg^ tbj? ntes of sepiiltiite to the grandees of Persia, and did 
npt ??0|| Ifofuse it to suph Qreeks as Sied U\ the Persian service ; 
>Mjt aU |hps^ whom h^ took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent 
diem to work as slav^ in Macedonia, for having K>ught under the 
bai^biuriim standards a^amst tiieir country, contrary to the express 
prohibition made by Greece upon that head. 

Aletander made it ius duty and pleasure to share the honour of 
bis vietcsY with the Greeks ; and sent particularly to the Athenians 
^, du^Ids, bei^ part <^ the plunder taken from the enemy, and 
eftiisoilthe glonpus u^pription following to be inscribed on the 
0»l of the spoils : AlexandeTj ^on of Philij^ with ih^ Greek* (the 
tooe^afnfintlns ^cepU4,) gained thue spoiU from the barbariani 
Hik0 UUmii Anfh A conduct of this kind evuices a venr uncom- 
mon and amiable greatness of soul in a conqueror, who gene- 
r^RjrciMP^t, without great reluctance, admit others to share in 
m fiQi9r« The greats part of the gold and fliilver plate, th| 
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eaipetSy and oth^ articles of Persian Ifurory, he sent to hk 

SECT. ly. . 

Alexander eonnien the sreatett part of Aela Bflmnr. He ia aeixed with a dangeraoa 
diaeaae, occanoned bjr bathing in the riveir Crdnua. Philip tlie pbyrician corea him 
in a few days. Alexander passes the defiles or Cilicia. Darius advances at tlie aams 
time. The bold and free answer of Caridemus to tliat prince, wliich cost him liis life. 
DescriptioQ of Daritt8*s march. 

A. M. 3ff70. The success of the battle of the Granicns* had all 
Ant J. G. 334. the happy consequences that could naturally be ex- 
pected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the bulwark of 
the barbarian empire on the side next the sea, surrendered to 
Alexander, who gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them 
to live after their own laws. Four days after he arrived at Ephe- 
SUB, carrying with him those who had been banished from thence 
for beinff his adherents, and restored its popular form of govern- 
ment. He assigned to the temple of Diana the tributes which were 
paid to the kii^ of Persia. He offered a great number of sa- 
crifices to that goddess; solemnized her mysteries with the' ut- 
most pomp, and conducted the ceremony with his whole army 
drawn up in battle array. The Ephesians had begun to rebuild 
the temple of Diana, which had been burned the very night of 
Alexanaer's birth, as was before observed, and the work was now 
very far advanced. Dinocrates, a famous architect, who superin 
tended the building of the temple, was afterwards employed by 
this kioff to build ^exandria in Egypt. Alexander offered to pay 
the Ephesians all the expenses they had already been at^ and to 
furnish the remainder, provided they would inscribe the temple 
with his name alone ; ^r he was fond, or rather insatiable, of every 
kind of glory. The inhabitants of Ephesus, not beiuff willing to 
consent to it, and nevertheless afraid, to refuse him tnat honour 

rily, had recourse to an artful flattery to enable them to evade 
request. They told him that it was Inconsistent for one' god 
to erect monuments to another. Before he left Ephesus, the 
deputies of the citie^ of Tralles and Magnesia waited upon him 
with the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, flattered with 
the hopes of a sudden and powerful support, shut their gates against 
him : and, indeed, the Persian fleet, Which was very considerable, 
made a show as if it would succour that city ; but after havinj^ 
made several fruitless attempts to engage that of the enemy, it 
was forced to sail away. Memnon had shut himself up in this 
fortress, with a great number of his soldiers who had escaped from 

•Diod.l.ziriLp.503-511. Arrian, 1. 1, p. 36-89L A; I. il. p. 60-68. Pliit. In Alex. 
^1^3,974. Q.Cort.l.itLc.1-3. Jusdn. L zL c 7, & Strab. L ziv. p. 610. 0oiiA. 



ihs t»altle, and was dotennined to make a good defence. Aley* 
ander, who would not loee a moment's time, attacked it, and plant- 
ing, ecaling-ladden on all sides, the scalado was carried on with no 
le^ intre|>icQty, though Alexander sent fresh troops to relieve one 
another without the least intermission ; and this lasted several days. 
At last, finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, and that 
the city was provided with every requisite for a long siege, he 
planted all his machines against it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever these were attacked, a new scalado was 
attempted. The besie^d, after sustaining aU these efforts with 
prodigious bravery, capitulated, for fear of being taken by storm. 
Alexander treatea all the Milesians with the utmost humanity, and 
sold all the foreigners who were found in it. The historians do 
not make any mention of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose 
that he marched out with the garrison. 

Alexander seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed away, resolved 
to destroy his own, the expense of it being too great, not to men- 
tion that he wanted mone^ for things of fipreater importance. Some 
historians are even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of 
conung to a battle with Darius, which was to determine the fiite of 
the two empires, he was resolved to deprive his soldiers of all hopes 
of retreat, and to leave them no other resource than that of vic- 
tory. He therefore retained such vessels only of his fleet, as were 
absolutely necessary for transporting the military engines, and a 
small number of other galleys. 

After possessing hinwelf of Miletus, he marched into Caria, in 
order to lay siege to Halicamassus. The city was of most difiicult 
access from its happy situation, and had been strongly fortified. 
Besides, Memnon, the ablest as well as the most valiant of all 
Darius's commanders, had thrown himself into it with a body of 
choice soldiers, with design to signalize his courage and fideUty to 
his sovereign. He according made a very noble defence, in 
which he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great 
merit. Whatever could be expected from the most intrepid 
bravery, and the most consummate knowledge in the science of 
war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. After the 
besiegers had, with incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, 
and brought their engines near the walls, they had the grief to i^e 
their woAs demolished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous sallies of the besieged. After beating 
down part of the wall with their battering-rams, they were asto- 
nished to see a new one behind it ; which was so suddenly built up, 
that it seemed to rise out of the ^und. The attack of these 
waBs, which were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a pro- 
digious number of men, because the besieged, from the top of the 
towers that were raised on the several sides, took the enemy in 
flank. It was evidently seen at this siege, that the strongest fortifi 
cations of a city are the valour and courage of its defenders. The 
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liege wai loiur, waA ttietided with edch mapMng iSBMUm nm 
woeJd have dueooraged any warrior bat an Alexander: yel tlw 
view of danger ■ervedonlv to ammate his troops, and tbebpatieiloe 
was at last eacceesfiiL MenmoB, finding it impoaaible fot hnn to 
hold out any longer, waa forced to abandon the ci^. Ai the aeii 
Wu open to him, after havbg pat a atroncf garriaon mto the citadbf, 
which was well stored with providons, he took with him the 8ar« . 
vivinff mhabitants, with all their riches, and conveyed them into 
the island of Cos, which was not far from Halicamassus. Alex- 
ander did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it bein^ of little 
knportance after the city was destroyed, which he demolished to 
the very foundations. He thought it sufficient to encompass it 
with strong walls, and left some good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, Idneos her 
brother reigned in Jier stead. The sceptre, accordii^ to thb eos^ 
tom of the country, devolved upon Ada, sister and wife of Idriens; 
but the was dethroned by IPexodorus, whose successor, by Dariuc^ii 
command, was Orontobates, his son-in-law. Ada, however, was 
still possessed of a fortress called Alindn, tiie keys of which Abe 
luid carried to Alexander, the instant she heard of his arrival in 
Caria, and had ado^d him for her son. The kinjf was so far 
from contemning this honour, that he left her the quiet possessioik 
of her own city ; and after having taken Halicamassus, as he by 
that means was master of the whole country, he restored the govern- 
ment to Ada. 

This lady,* as a testimony of the deep sense she had of the fa- 
vours received from Alexander, sent him every day meats dressed 
m the most exquisite manner ; delicious pastry of ail sorts ; and the 
most excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander answered the 
queen on this occasion. Thai all thu train toas ^ no service to hAm^ 
for that he woe poues$ed of much better cooks^ whom Leoiddatf hu 
governor had gwen him; one cf whom prepared him a good dinner^ 
and that umu, wcUking a great deal m Vis morning very early; and 
the other prepared h^ an excellenl eupper^ and that imit, dUning very 
moderately. 

Several kinj^ of Asia Minor submitted" voluntarily to Alex- 
. ander. Mithndates, kinjr of Pontus, was one of these, who after- 
wards adhered to tMs prmce, and followed him in his expeditions. 
He was son to Ariobarzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of 
Pontus, of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He is com- 
puted to be the sixth kin^ from Artabazus,| who is considered a» 
. the founder of that kingdom, of which he was put in possession by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, his father. The famous Mithndates, who 
80 Iraig employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

• flat. In. Alex. p. 677. t BiKtiwAt >o{ o4«5rwoSc |;^tnr M reS wtuUytyA 
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ASnxsider, before lie y^ent into vinleT-qtiattenK, pennitted aU 
uch of his sddierB as had manied that year to return into Mace* 
dcmia, there to spend their winter with their wives, upon condition 
that they would return in the spring. He appointed three officer* 
to lead them thither and to bring t&n back. This agrees exactly 
with the law of Moses;* and, as we do not find that this law or 
CBBtom was used by any other nation, it is very probable that Aris- 
totle had learned it irom some Jew, with whom he became ac- 
ipiainted in Asia ; and that approving it as a very wise and just 
custom, he therefore had recommended it to his pupil, who remem- 
bered it on this occasion. 

A. M. 3671. The next, year Alexander began the campei^ 

Ant. J. c. 333. ygfy early. 'He had debated, whether he should 
march directlyngainst Darius, or should first subdue the rest of the 
maritime provinces. The latter plan appeared the safest, since he 
thereby would not be molested by such nations as he should leave 
behind him. His progress was a little interrupted at first.f Near 
Phaselis, a city situated between Lydia and Pamphylia, is a defile 
along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low water, so that 
travellers may pass it at that time ; but when the sea rises, it is all 
under .water. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothing 
could daunt, was desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waist. Some historians, purely to em- 
bellish this mcident, relate that the sea, by the Divine command, 
had submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had opened a way 
to him, contrary to the usual course of nature; among these writers 
is Quinttts Curtius. It is surprising that Josej^us, the historian, 
to weaken the authority of the miracle of the Jews passing through 
the Red Sea on dry land, should have cited this circumstance by 
way of example, the falsity of which Alexander himself had re- 
futed. For Plutarch relates, that he merely wrote m one of his 
letters, 2%a< when he left the city of Pha»elis^ he marched on/ooi 
through the pass €f the maunlain called Climax: and it is very well 
known that this prince, who was vastly fond of the marvellous, 
never let slip any opportunity of persuading the people, that the 
gods protected him in a very singular manner. 

While he wits in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, he discovered a 
conspiracy which was carrying on by Alexander, son of Eropus, 
whom he had a little be£>re appointed general of tlie ' Thessaiian 
cavalry, in the room of Galas, whom he had made ffovemor of a 
province. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this traitor 
!iad sent him, promised him a reward of 1000 talents| of ffold, with 
the kingdom of Macedonia, in case he could murder ^exander; 
thinking that he could not pay too dear for a crime which would 
lid him of eo fiumidable an enemy. The messenger who carried 

•Dntxilv& tftiibLitv. ^«»> %Akmijmfil» 
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the kinff'f amwer being eeized, made a full eoaSBBOimy by wfakh 
means 5ie traitor was brought to con^aga punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
marched his army to Celene, a city of Phrygia, watered by the 
river Marsyas, which the fictions of poets have made so famous. 
He summoned the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
were retired, to surrender; but these, beUeyong it impregnable^ 
answered haughtily, that they would first die. tiowever, finding* 
the attack carried on with great vigour, they desired a trace in 
sixty days, at the expiration of which they promised to open their 
gates, in case they were not succoiured; and accordingly, no aid 
arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the day fixed. 

From thence the kins marched into Fhrygia, the capital of which 
was called Gordium, tne ancient and famous residence of king 
Midas, situated on the river Sangarius. Having taken the city, 
he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian 
knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the yoke to the beam, 
was tied with so much art, and the strings were twisted in so intri-% 
cate a manner, that it was impossible to discover where it began 
or ended. According to an ancient tradition of the country, an 
oracle had foretold, that the man who could untie it, should possess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was firmly persuaded tnat this 
promise related to himself, after many fruitless trials, he cried, It u 
no maUer which way U he untied,* and thereupon cut it with the 
sword, and by that means, says the historian, either eluded or ful- 
filled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine at work, m 
order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon the Rhodian advised 
him to carry the war into Macedonia, which counsel seemed the 
most proper to extricate him from the present danger; for the 
Lacedemonians, and several other Greek nations, who had no af- 
fection for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join him; 
by which means Alexander must have been forced to leave Asia, 
and return suddenly over the sea, to defend his own countiy. 
Darius approved this counsel, and having determined to follow it, 
committed the execution of it to the original proposer. Accord- 
ingly Memnon was declared admiral of the fleet, and captain-gene- 
ra* of all the forces desired for that expedition. * 

Darius could not possibly have made a better choice. Memnon 
was the ablest general in his service, had fought a great many 
▼ears under the Persian standards with the utmost fidelity. Had 
iiis advice been taken, the battle of Granicus had not been fought. 
He did not abandon his master's interests after that misibrtune, but 
had assembled the scattered remains of the army, and immediately 
withdrew first to Miletus, from thence to Halicamasbus, and lastly 
kto the island of Cos, where 'he was when he recbived his new 

oiaettUvelelitflt,v«limpl«vit. Q«Ail.eb0t. _^ 
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oommiflBion. This place was the Tendesvoius for the fleet ; and 
Memnon was now meditating wholly upon the manner how to put 
fak design into execution. He made huneelf master of the island 
of Chios, and all 'Lesbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to pass over into Euboea, and to make 
Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but died before Mity- 
lene, which city he had been forced to besiege. His death was the 
greatest misfortune that could possibly have happened to Persia. 
We see on this occasion the inestimable worth of a man of merit, 
whose death is sometimes the ruin of a state. The loss of Mem- 
non frustrated the execution of the plan he had formed; for Darius 
not having one general in bis army who was able to supply Mem- 
non's place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise whicn could 
have saved his empire. His sole i^source, therefore, now lay in 
the armies of the East. Darius, dissatisfied with all his generals, 
resolved to command in person, and appointed Babylon for the ren- 
dezvous of his army; where, upon being mustered, they were 
found to be about 4, 5, or 600,000 men, for historians differ very 
much with respect to the number. 

Alexander having left Gordium, marched into Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia, which he subdued. It was there he heard of Mem- 
non's death, the news whereof confirmed him in the resolution he 
had taken of marching immediately into the provinces of Upper 
Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches into CiUcia, 
and arrived in the country called Cyrus's camp."*" From thence 
there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues and a half ^ to the 
pass of CiHcia, which is a very narrow denle, through which per- 
sons are obli^d to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. The officer 
who guarded it in Darius's name, had left but few soldiers in it, 
and those fled the instant they heard of the enemy^s arrival. Upon 
this, Alexander entered the pass, and, after viewing very atten- 
tively the situation of the place, he admired his own good fortune; 
and confessed tiiat he miffht have been very easily stopped, and de- 
feated there, merely by the throwing of stones : for, not to mention 
that this pass was so narrow, that four men completely armed could 
scarcely walk abreast in it; the top of the mountain hung over the 
road, which was not only narrow, but broken up in several jdaces, 
by the &J1 of torrents from the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of Tarsus, where 
It arrived the very instant the Persians were settmg fire to that 
l^ace, to prevent his deriving any benefit from the plunder of so 
opulent a city. But Parmenio, whom the kmg had sent thither 
with a detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop the 
progress of the fire, and marched into tlie city, which he saved; 
the Barbarians having fled the moment the;^ heard of his arrivaL 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so remarkable 

* auintw CurtiiM Buppows tt to be so called from Cyras the Great, and Airian from 
ilie Younger Cyras, wldch opinion appears tbe moR probable. 
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fbr the bieadtii cf ^ clifliiiiel,«0 for the beauty of he wetet% 
which are clear and limpid; but at the same time ezceenvd^r cold, 
because of the tufted trees with which its banks are overshadow- 
ed. It was now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
sultry in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, when the king, 
who was quite covered with sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, 
had a mind to bathe in that river, invited by the beauty and clear- 
ness of the stream. However, the instant he plunged into it, he 
was seized with so violent a shivering, that lul the standers-by 
fancied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to his tent, after 
fainting away. The news of this sad disaster threw the whole 
army into the utmost consternation. They all burst into tears, and 
breathed their plaints in the following words : The greaieH prince 
thai ever Hved U torn from tuinthie midH of hitpromerify and con- 
queatt; notina haUle^ or al the Hortmn^ of a cUy,oui diet hy hit 
baifUng in a rwer, Dariut^ who it coming up toUh w, will conquer 
before he hoe $een hie enemy* We shall be forced to retire^ like to 
many fugiUvee, through those very countriee which we entered with 
triumph; and as the places through which we must pass are either 
desert or depopulated^ hunger alone^ should we meet no other enemy ^ 
will itself destroy us. But who shall guide us in our JHght, or dare 
to set himself up in Alexander's stead? And should we be so happy 
as to arrive at the Hellespont^ how shall we furnish ourselves wUh 
vessels to crosa it? Afler this, directing their whole thoughts to 
the prince, and forgetting themselves, they cried aloud: AUxs! 
how sad is U thai he who was our king^ and 0ie companion of our 
tftils ; a king in the flower of his youth, cmd in the course of his great" 
est prosperity, should be taken tjfy and, in a manner, torn from our 
arms! 

At last the king recovered his senses by decrees, and began to 
know the persons who stood round him; though the oidv symptom 
he gave of his recoverv was, his being sensible of his ilmess. But 
he was more indisposed in mind than in body, for news was brought 
that Darius might soon arrive. Alexander bewailed perpetuuly 
his hard fate, in being. thus exposed naked and defenceless to his 
enemy, and robbed of so noble a victory, since he was now re- 
duced to the melancholy condition of dying obscurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had promised himself. 
Having ordered his confidential friends and physicians to come into 
his tent, '< You see," said he, *' my friends, the sad extremity to 
which fortune reduces me. Methinks, I already hear the sound of 
the enemy's arms, and see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly 
held intelligence with my evil genius,* when he wrote letters to 
lus lieutenants in so lofty and contemptuous a strain ; however, he 

* Darius, who imagined liimflelf ware at ov«rcoiniiif Alexander, bad written to tail 
lieutenants, tliat they snoald cliastise this young madman; and after clothing him in 
porple out of derision, should send him bound hand and fiwt to Uie court fMMMs 



ahan not obtain his deaiie, provided my physicians wiD attempt to 
cure me in the manner I desire. The present condition of my 
afl^rs wi]] not admit either of slow remedies or. fearful physicians. 
A speedy death is more eligible to me than a slow cure. In case 
the physicians think it is in their power to do me any good, they 
are to know, that I do not so much wish to live as to fight." 

This sudden impatience of the king spread a universal alarm. 
The physicians, who were sensible they should be answerable for 
^ the event, did not dare to hazard violent and extraordinary reme- 
dies; especially as Darius had published, that he would reward 
with 1000 talents* the man who should kill Alexander. However, 
Philip, an Acamanian, one of his physicians, who had alwajrs at 
tended upon him from his ^outh, loved him with the utmofst tender- 
ness, not only as his soverei^rn, but his child ; raising himself (merely 
out of affection to Alexander) above all prudentiau considerations, 
offered to give him a dose, which, though not very violent, would 
nevertheless be speedy in its effects ; and desired tliree days to pre- 
pare it. At this proposal every one trembled, but he alone whom 
it most concerned; Alexander bein^ afflicted upon no other ac- 
count, than because it would keep him three days from appearing 
at the head of his army. 

While these things were domg, Alexander received a letter from 
Parmenio, who was left behind in Cappadocia, in whom Alexander 
put greater confidence than in any other of Ms courtiers; the pur- 
port of which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for that Darius 
had bribed him, by the promise of 1000 talents and his sister in 
marria^. This letter gave him great uneasiness,! for he was now 
at full leisure to weigh all the reasons he might have to hope or to 
fear. But the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attachment 
and fidelity he had proved from ms infancy, soon prevailed, and re- 
moved all his doubts. He folded up the letter, and put it under his 
bolster^ without acquainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with his medicine, 
when Alexander, taking the letter from under the bolster, ^ves it 
Philip to read. At the same time he takes the cup, and fixmg his 
eyes on the physician, swallows the draught without the least 
hesitation, or without discovering the slightest suspicion or uneasi- 
ness. Philip, as he perused the letter, had showed grreater signs 
of indignation than of fear or surprise; and throwing himself upon 
the ki^'s bed—'* Royal Sir," says he, with a resolute tone of 
voice, " your recovery will soon clear me of the ffuilt of parricide 
with which I am charged.. The only favour I beg is, that you 
would be easy in your own mind; and suffer the draugrht to operate, 
and not regard the intelligence you have received nom servants, 
who indeed have shown their zeal for your welfare ; a zeal, how- 

• About 145,O0Or. ■terliog. t Ingentem animo ■ollcitndineiii Htem ineMwraiit ; 
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ever, very indiscreet and unfleasonable." These words did not 
only revive the king, but £Ued him with hope and joy; so, taking 
t^huip by the hand, '< Be you yourself easy," says he tp him, ^ for I 
beUeve you are disquieted upon a double account; first, for my re- 
covery, and secondly, for your own justification." » 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, that the ac- 
cidents w^ch attended it strengthened Parmemo's accusation; for 
the king lost his speech, and was seized with such strong fainting 
fits, that' he had hardly any pulse left, or the least symptoms of life. 
^hUip employed all the powers of physic to recover him, and in 
every lucia interval diverted him with agreeable subjects; convers- 
ifkg with him at one time about his mother and sisters, and another^ 
about the mighty victory which was advancing, with hasty steps« 
to crown his past triumphs. At last the physician's art having 
gained the ascendant, and diffused through every vein a salutary ' 
and yivific virtue; his mind first began to resume its former vigour, 
and afterwards his body, much sooner than had been expected. 
Three days after, he showed himself to thaarmy, who were never 
satisfied with gazing upon him, and could scarce believe their eyes; 
so much had me greatness of the danger terrified and dejected 
t|hem. No caresses were enough for the physician; every one em- 
bracing him with the utmost tenderness, and returning bun thaaka 
as to a firod, who had saved the life of their sovereign. 

Besi&s the respect which these people had naturally for their 
Ipngs, words can never express how greatly they admired this 
iponarch more than any other, and the strong affection they bore 
him. 

They were persuaded, that he did not undertake any thinff 
without the immediate assistance of the gods ; and as success a£ 
ijvays attended his designs, even his rashness conduced to his glory, 
and seemed to have something divine in it. His youth, which one 
would have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, and 
which, however, overcame all difiiculties, gave a fresh merit and a 
brighter lustre to his actions.* Besides,, certain advantages that 
generally arie little regarded, which yet engage in a wonderful 
manner the hearts of the soldieiy, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander ; such as his taking delight in bodfly exercises ; his dis- 
covering a skill and excellency in them ; his going clothed like the 
common soldiers, and knowing how to fianiHarize himself with in- 
feriors, without lessoning his dignity; liis sharing in toils and 
dangers with the most laborious and intrepid ; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or nad acquired them by 
reflection, made him equally beloved and respected by his soldiecs 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full of a vain 
confidence in the immense number of his troops, and forming a 
judgment of the two armies merely from their dispaiity in tEat> 

»QiiBle?ion]iaberiioleBt,iaflnimqaeiareiiiilltart gittlon ^Ov^j 



poiiit The plains of Aasyna, in which he wis encamped, gfaf« 
&im aa oj^rtuni^ of extending his horse as he pleased, ana of 
availing huaself of the advanta^ which number gave him. But, 
fed ngtn,y by his arrogance, he entangles himself in narrow passes 
wiiere his cava<ry, and the multitude of his troops, so far iVom 
doing hiiB< any service, would only encumber one another; and ad- 
vances towards the enemy, for whom he should have waited, and 
runs visibl> to his own &struction. Nevertheless, the mndees 
of his court) whose custom it was to flatter and applaud his* every 
action, con^»tulated him beforehand on the victory he would soon 
obtain, as if it had been certain and mevitable« There was at 
that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a 
man of great experience in war, who personally hated Alexander, 
for hayinjg caused him to be banished trom Athens. Darius, turn- 
ing to thS Athenian, asked him, whether he believed him powerful 
enough to defeat his enemy. Caridemus, who had been, brought 
up in the bosom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a country of 
slavery, where to oppose the inclination of a prince is of the most 
dangerous consequence, replied as follows : ^'Possibly, Sir, you may 
not De pleased with my telling you the truth ; but, in case I do not 
do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This splendid purade of 
war, this prodigious number of men which has drained all the East, 
might indeed be formidable to your neighbours. Gold and purple 

flitter in every part of your army, which is so prodigiously splen- 
id, that those who have not seen it, could never form an idea of 
its magnificence. But the soldiers who compose the Macedonian 
army, terrible to behold, and bristling in every part with arms, do 
not amuse themselves with such idle show. Their only care is to 
draw up in a regular manner their battalions, and to cover them- 
selves close wiui their bucklers and pikes. Their phalanx is a 
body of in&ntry, which engages without flinching ; and keeps so 
close in their ranks, that the soldiers and their arms form a kind of 
impenetrable work. In a word, every singrle man among them, the 
officers as virell as soldiers, are so well tramed, so attentive to the 
command of their leaders, that, whether they are to assemble un- 
der their standards, to turn to the right or left, to double their 
ranks, and face about to the enemy on all sides, at the least sicnal 
they make every motion and evolution of the art of war. %ut 
that you mav be persuaded, these Macedonians are not invitee 
hitlier from the hopes of gaininff gold and silver;* know, that this 
excellent discipline has siUffiisted hitherto by the sole aids and pre- 
cepts of poverty. Are they hungry ? they satisfy their appetite 
with any kind of food. Are they weary ? they repose themselves 
on the bare ground, and in the day-time are always upon their feet. 
Do you fimcy that the Thessalian cavalry, and that of Acamania 
and iEtolia, who are all anned cap-a-jae, are to be repulsed by 

• Rm aorl tifentiqiie iCndio Mneil patM, adhae ilia dlMipHmi paopertali 
Mdt. Q. €kat. 
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gioaeB hulled from slrngB, and with sticks hmnt at the end ? Troops 
like themselTes will be necessary to check their career ; and buC" 
cours must be procured from thimr country to oppose them. Send 
therefore tiiither all the useless gold and silver which I see here, 
and purchase with it formidable soldiers." Dariufr-^ was naturally 
of a mild, tractable disposition ; but good fortune will corrupt the 
most happy temper. Few monarchs are resolute and courageous 
enough to withstand their own power, to repulse the flattery of the 
many people who are perpetually inflaming their passions, and to 
esteem a man who loves them so well, as to contradict and displease 
them, by telling them the genuine truth. Darius, not having 
strength of mind sufficient for this, gives orders for dragging to 
execution a man who had fled to him for protection, was at that 
time his guest, and gave him at that time the best counsel that 
could have been proposed to him. However, as this cruel treat* 
ment could not silence Caridenms, he cried aloud, with his usual 
freedom :' **My avenger is at hand, in the person of that very man 
in opposition to whom I gave you counsel, and he will soon punish 
you for despising it. As for you, Darius,! in whom soverei^ pow- 
er has wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, that 
when once men abandon themselves to the delusion of fortune, she 
erases from their minds all the seeds of goodness implanted in them 
1i>y nature." Darius soon repented his having put to death so valu 
able a person ; and experienced, but too late, the truth of all he 
had told him. 

, The king advanced with his troops towards the Euphrates. It 
was a custom long used by the Persians, never to set out upon a 
march till after sunrise, at which time the trumpet was sounded for 
that purpose from the king's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to 
the view of the whole army, the image of the sun set in crystal. 
The order they observed in their march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay the fire, called by 
them sacred and eternal ; and tbese were followed by the Magi, 
singing hymns after the manner of their country. They were ac- 
companied bjT 365 youths (agreeable to the number of days in a 
year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards came a car consecrated 
to Jupiter4 drawn by white horses, and followed by a courser of 
a prodigious size, to which they gave the name of the sun's horse; 
and the equerries were dre§sed in white, each having a golden rod 
in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and silver, followed 
after. Then marched a body of horse, composed of twelve na- 
tions, whose manners and customs were various, and all armed in 

* Erat Daiio mite ac tratitabile ingeniuni, nisi etlam aaam Aaturam plenniM)ve for* 
tuna eomunperet. ^. OurL I aaspectUie particle Mum. tTu qaidem, licentift 

regal subitd mutatas, dociunentum eria poeteris, liooiines, cdn ee permisere fortancB, 
etiam naturam dediscere. Q. Curt. t Jupitor was a god unknown to tlw Pci* 

■ians. Qnintna Cuniiis, tlierefine in all probability, calla tbe fint and sreatot of tliaif 
|od«1^ tint name. 
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t different mttifiier. Nett advaife^d di<Md whom tlie Pconuw 
called The ImmturiaU, atoioanting to 10,000, who cnvpaand tlM n«l 
•f the Barbarians in the sumptuooflness 6f th^ ap(pai«L Thsv 
all wore golden coUare, were clothed in robes of gold fiBSoe, with 
sartonts (having sleeves to thefen) adorned with tweoioas stoni^ 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the king's cousini 
or delations,* to the number of 15,000, in habits veiy much reseiA* 
bling those of wom^, and more remarkable for the vaitt pomp of 
their dress than the ^lifter of their arms. 

Thoee^called the Doryphorif came a^r ; tfaey carried the ki|ig^ 
dfliak, and walked before his chariot, in Which he ippeniod seated 
to e* a high throne. This chariot wiei esfidied oa both adei 
with images of the gods in fold and silveir; and fhni tiitt nkWe of 
the yoke, which was covered withjewels, rose two statues a cubit 
in height, the one represenHig w ar, the other Peace, having a 
golden eagle between them, with wings extended, as ready to take 
its ffigfat. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the king. He wa» 
clothed in H vest of purple, striped With vlyet^ and over it n km 
robe glittering all over wi^ gAd and prsdovs ftones^ Mi Wfii«A 
were represented two fklcons nishi]^ from the olditds, $fi4 peek* 
ms at one aiiotber. Atbund his waist he wove a golden gird]e4 
amr the manner of woaoKftYi, whenoe Ids scimitar Sanir, tm scab- 
bard of which Earned aH over with g^ento. On his head he Were % 
tiara or mttt«, round Which was a '^et of Uue imved Widi white. 

On elu;h side of him walked 300 of his nfepieet rrialkmn; fdr 
lowed by 10,000 pikemen, whose pikes we;« adorned Mnitii iihrev 
and t^»ped With j^ld; aad, lastly, m,QOQ iaiantrf, who eon^HDisied 
the rear-guard. These were followed by the kmg's horses (4Q9 
in nvanbetf) all which Were led* 

About 100, or ISO paces from thence, came Sysigambts, llanufi^i 
mether, seated oa a i^ariot, juid his ^xnnort on a»iother, with tho 
several female attendants of both queens riding <fa horseback. 
Afterwards came fifteen iarse charibts. In w^ich wore the killg'0 
children, and those who had the care of th^ education, with » 
oand of eunuchs, who are to this day in grefit esteem with those 
nations. Then marched the concUluiKta, to the number ei 8^ hi 
the eqnipa^ of queeiii». followed by 600 mules and 300 cfonehi, 
which earned the kini'^ trealiure, and were guarded by ft gioftt 
body of archers. 

Aft^ these came the 97«es of the crown officers, Vid of the 
ff^atest lords of the con-t; then the sutlers, and servante of tte 
ermy, seated also in chariots 

. lathe rearweieabodyof liglit«^med troqM» mth their com* 
ma0den» who cloaed the whole march. 
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Would not the reader believe, that he had been readiiiff tte 
•cription of a tounuunent, not the march of an army? Could -be 
imaeine that princes of the least reason would have been so rtuind, 
asto incorporate with their forces so cumbersome a traui of wo- 
men, princesses, ccmculnnes, eunuchs, and domestics of both sexes? 
But Uie custom of the country was reason sufficient. Danus, 
at the head of 600,000 men, and surrounded with this miffhty Ppnip, 
prepared for himself alone, fancied he was great, and formed still 
hiffher notions of himself. Yet should we reduce him to his just 
proportion and his personal worth, how Uttle would he appear! 
But he is not the oiDy one iu this way of thinking, and of whom 
we may form the same judgment. But it is time for us to bring 
the two moncrchs to blows. 

SECT. V. 

^'""^ •'^ qucnces of that victory. 

A. M. 3ffn. For the clearer understanding of Alexander's 

Ant y. c. 333. march and that of Darius, and the better fixing 
the ntuation of the spot where the second battle was fought, we 
must distinguish three defiles or passes. The first of these is im - 
mediately at the descent from moimt Taurus,* in the way to the 
city of Tarsus, through which, as has been already seen, Alexan- 
^r marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The second is the pass 
of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cilicia into Sjrria: and the third 
is the pass of Amanus, so called firom that mountain. *I%is pass, 
which leads into C£ticia from Assyria, is much higher than the pass 
of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the army to 
seize the pass of Syria, in order to secure a fVee passage for his 
army. As for himself, after marching from Tarsus, he arrived the 
next day at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is said to have 
built. His tomb was still to be seen in that city with this inscrip- 
tion, Sardanapalus buUi Anchiala and TYtrmM in one day : Go, pas- 
senger, SAT, DRINK, AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NOTHING. 

From hence he came to Soli, where he offered sacrifices to ^scu 
lapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health. Alexander 
himself headed the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by the 
whole army, and he there solemnized games ; after winch he re- 
turned to Tarsus. Having commanded Philotas to march the ca- 
valry through the Aleian plains, towards the river Pyramus, he 
himself went vrith the infantry and his life-guards to Magarsus, 
whence he arrived at Mallos, and afterwards at Castabala. Ad- 
vice had been brought him, that Darius, with his whole army, was 

•IMod.LiTiLp.513--<»18. Arrian. I. ii. pu 66-«a Plnl in Alei. p. (r7S|«71 a 
Con. L iiL c 4-12. Jiutin,Lxi c.94cl9 
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encamped at Socfaoe in AsByria, two days' journey fipm Cflicia. 
Alexander held a council of war upon that news ; when all his 
generals and officers entreating him to lead them against the ene- 
my, he set out the next day to ineet the Persians. Parmenio had 
taken the little city of Issus, and, after possessing himself of the 
pass of Syria, had left a hody of forces to secure it. The king 
left the sick in Issus, marched his whole army through the pas8» 
aad encamped near the city of Mynandros, where the badness of 
the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean lime, Darius was in the plains of Assyriiy which were 
of great extent. The Grecian commanders who were m his service, 
and formed the chief strength of his ann^, advised him to^ wait there 
the coming up of the. enemy. For, besides that this spot was open 
on all sides, and very advantageous for his horse, it was spacious 
enough to contain his numerous host, with all the baggage and 
other things belonging to the army. However, if he shoifld not 
approve of their counsel, they then advised hun to separate this mul- 
titude, and s-elect such only as were the flower of nis troops; and . 
consequently not venture his whole army upon a single battle, 
which perhaps might be decisive. However, the courtiers, with 
whom the courts of monarchs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound 
called these Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal vn^tches; and 
hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counselling the king 
to divide his troops was, that, after they should once be separated 
from the rest, they might have an easier opportunity of detivering 
op into the enemy's huids whatever might be in their power; but 
that the safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 
army, and cut them to pieces, as a memorable example of the pu- 
nishment due to traitors. This proposal was shockmg^ to Danus, 
who was naturally of a very mild and humane disposition. He 
therefore answered, "That he was far from ever designing to com- 
mit so horrible a crime; that should he be guiltjr of it, no nation 
would afterwards give the least credit to his promises; that it was 
never knoWn that a persod bad been put to death for giving impru* 
dent counsel ;* that no man would ever venture to give his opinioi^ 
if it were attended with such danger, a circumstance that would be 
of the most fatal consequence to i)rinces." He then thanked the 
Greeks for their zeal and good vml, and condescended to lay be* 
fore them the reasons which prompted him not to follow their ad- 
vice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexander's long delay 
in coming up with them, was a proof and an effect of the terror with 
which the approach of the Persian army had filled mm ^for they had 
not heard a word of his indisposition;) that fortune, merely for their 
sake, had led Alexander into defiles and narrow passes, whence it 

Ncminem itoUdiim coMillam empite hMre debero ; defotorw adm qvl 
-* — perlcolttm omi. <2* Chcri. 
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wmiU ^ inipibMdIftle for liim to get ^^ 

Iran ininiedialel^r; fhat they ouffht to seise this ilivodrabte c^Dpavtu* 
liity, fbr fear the enemy sfaomd fly, by which means AJexaader 
woiiid eticape them. Upon this, it was resolred in council, that tiie 
army ehouM march m search of him ; the gods, says an bistorian,^ 
blinding tl^e eyes of that Trainee, that he might rash down the pieci- 
pice they had prepared for him, and thereby make way for tM de- 
struction of the Persiaii monarchy. 

DariufT having sent his treasure with his most precious effects to 
Dfiitoascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, marched the main 
b^t of the anriv towards Cilicia, and entcnred it by the pass of 
Amanus, which lies far above the passes of Syria, nis que«:i and 
mother, with the princesses his daughters, and the little prince his 
son, followed the army, according to the custom of the Persians, 
but remained in the camp during the battle. When he had ad- 
vflinced a little way into Cilicia (from east westward) he turned 
short towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander^was behind; for 
he bad been assured that this prince fled before him, and was retir- 
ingr in great disorder into Syria; and therefore Darius was now con* 
sidering how he mi^ht best pursue him. He barbarously put to 
death aD the sick who were in the city of Issus, a few solmers ex- 
cepted, whom he dismissed, after making them view every part of 
his camp, in order that they might be spectators of the prodi^oua 
multitude of his forces. These soldiers accordingly brought Alex- 
ander word of Darius's approach, which he could scarce believe, 
from its great improbability, though there was nothing he desired 
morei earnestly. But he hmiself was soon an eye-witness to the 
truth of it, upon which he began to think seriously of preparing' for 
battle. 

Alexander fearinjr, as the Barbarians were so numerous, that 
they would attack bun in his camp, fortified it with ditches and pa- 
lisadoes, ^covering an incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, 
trhieh was, to engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed to 
have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but wide eni)i]gfa for 
a small array to act and move at liberty in, reduced, in some mea- 
sure, the two armies to an equality. By this means the Macedo- 
nians had space sufficient to employ their whole army; whereas the 
Persians had not room for the twentieth part of theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even to the 
^atiBst captains, felt some emotion when he saw that he vras go- 
ing to hazard all at one blow. The more fortune had favoured him 
hitherto, the more he now dreaded her frowns ; the moment ap- 
proaching which was to determine his fate. But, on Uie other side, 
Ais courage revived from the reflection, that the rewards of hiii 
toils exceeded the danger of them; and though he was nn^rfajn 
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with i^gardtothevietozy^lieatleMthopedtodieglorlMidTtnid 
like Aktzander. However, he did not divuke tbete thoughts to 
■ay one, well knowing, that upon the af^woacii of a battle, a gene- 
nd ought not to discover the least marls of sadness or perjjlezitj; 
and tlukt the troops should read nothing but lesolutioa iod mtrepi* 
di^ in the countenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers lefiesh themselves, and ordeied them 
to be ready for the third watch of the night, which begsn at twelve, 
he went to the top of a mountain,* and there, bv torch-light, sacri- 
ficed after the manner of his country, to the gods of the ^Miice. As 
soon as the signal was given, his army, which was ready to march 
and fight, being commanded to make greater speed, arrived by day- 
break at the several posts assignea them; but now the couriers 
bringing word that Daruis wss not above thirty fiurknigs from them» 
the kinff caused his aimy to hslt, and then drew it i^ in battle ai«- 
ray. The peasants in tlie greatest terror came also and acquainted 
Darius with the arrival of the enemy, which he would not at first 
believe, imagining, as we have observed, that Alexander fled be- 
fi>re him, and was endeavouring to escape. This news threw his 
troops into the utmost ocmfiision, who in that suiprise ran to their 
arms with great precipitation and disorder 

The spot where the battle was fought lay near the city of Issus, 
and was bounded by mountains on one side, and the sea <m the 
other. The plain, that was situated between them both, must have 
been of considerable extent, as the two armies encamped in it; and 
I before observed, that Darius's was vastly numerous. The river 
Pinarus ran through the middle of this plun froin the mountain to 
the sea, and divide it very near into two e(jual parts. The moun- 
tain formed a hoflow like a jru]^ the extremity of which in a curve 
line bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his men in the following order. He posted 
at the extremity of toe right wing, which stood near the mountain, 
the Argyrasindes,f commanded by Nicanor; then the phalanx of 
Coenos, and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the 
centre of the main army. On the extremitv of the left vring he 
posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy, and lutly, 
that of Meleager. Thus the fomous Macedonian phalanx was 
formed, which we find was composed of six distinct corps or bri- 
gades. Each of those brigades was headed by able generals ; but 
Alexander was always commander in chief, and directed all the 
movements. The horse were pbiced on the two wings; the Mace- 
donians, with the Thessalians, on the right, and those of Pekmon- 
nestts, with the other allies, on the left. Craterus commanded all 
the foot of the left wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. Akxaa- 

•TlieaiicleMfiMdtooflbrvpilidrHttrttlcefliiponaidMBee& ^tTbbwwa 
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der had remrved to himself the commuid of the nght. He Imc 
desired Parmemo to keep as near the sea as possible, to preven* 
the Barbarians from surrounding him; and Nicanor, on the contra 
ry, was ordered to keep at some distance from the mountains, in 
order to be out of the rc»ch of the arrows discharged by those who 
were posted on Uiem. He covered the horse of his right wing with 
the light horse of Protomachus and the Peonians, and his foot with 
the bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the* Agrians (commanded 
by Attains,) who were greatly esteemed, and some forces that 
were newly arrived from Greece, to oppose those which Darius had 
posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius*s army, it was dniwn up in the following order 
Having heard that Alexander was marching towards him in battle 
array, he commanded 30,000 horse and 20,000 bowmen to cross the 
river Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw up his 
army in a commodious manner on the hither side. In the centre he 
posted the 30,000 Greeks in his service, who, doubtless, were the 
flower and chief strengtli of his army, and were not at aU inferior in 
bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 30,000 Cardacians on 
their nght, and as many on their left ; the field of battle not heiDs 
able to contain a mater number. These were all heavily arme£ 
The rest of the innntry, distinguished by their several nations, were 
Taiu;ed behind the first line. It were to be wished that Arrian had 
told us the depth of each of those two lines ; but it must have been 
prodigious, if we consider the extreme narrownesis of the pass, and 
the amazing multitude of the Persian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, against Alexander's right wing, Darius 
posted 20,000 men, who were so ranged (in consequence of the se- 
veral windings of the mountain) that some were behind Alexander's 
army, and odiers before it. 

Darius, after having set his army in battle array, made his horse 
cross the river again, and despatched the greatest part of them to- 
wards the sea against Parmenio, because they could fight on that 
spot with the greatest advantage: the rest of his cavalry he sent to 
the left towarcLs the mountain. However, finding that these would 
beef no service on that side, because of the too great narrowness of 
the spot, he caused a great part of them to wheel about to the right. 
As for himself, he took bis post in the centre of his army, pursuant 
to the custom of the Persian monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's horse was to op- 
pose hb left wing, which consisted only of those of Peloponnesus, 
and of some other aUies, detached immediately to it the Thessalian 
cavalry, which he caused to wheel round behind his battalions, to 

! prevent their beins seen by the Barbarians. On the same idde 
the left) he posted before his foot, the Cretan bowmen, and the 

*iM(>la wss a dty bciiraei tbe movBtaim Hnnu and Rbodopt. 
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1 hnciaos of Sitakes (a kiii^ of Thrace,) who vm« eov«red 
horse. The foreigners m hiB service were behind aJl the rest. 

Perceiving that his ri^ht wing did not extend so far as the left of 
the Persians, which mi^t surround and attack it in flank, he drew 
from the centre of his army two regiments of foot, which he detach- 
ed thither, with orders for them to march behind, to 2»event their 
being seen by the enemy. He aJso reinforced that wing with the 
forces which he had opposed to the Barbarians on the mountains; 
for, seeing they did not come down, he made the A^^rians and some 
other bowmen attack them, and drive them towar£ the summit of 
it; so that he lefl only 300 horse to keep them in check, and sent 
the rest, as I observed, to reinforce his right wing, which by thia 
means extended farther than. that of the Persians 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of battle, Alexander 
marched very slowly, that his soldiers might take a Uttle breath; 
so that it wa^ supposed they would not engage till verv late : for 
Darius still continued with Ins army on the other side of the river, 
in order not to lose the advantageous situation of his post; and even 
caused such parts of the shore as were not craggy to be eecured 
with palissidoes, whence the Macedonians concluded, that he was 
already afraid of being defeated. The; two armies bein^ come in 
sight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by their several 
names, the principal officers &>th of the Macedonians and foreign- 
ers; and exhorted the soldiers to signalize themselves, speaking to 
each nation according to its peculiar genius and dispositicm* To 
the Macedonians he represented, « the victories they had formerly 
gained in Europe; the still recent glory of the battle of the Grani« 
eus ; the great number of cities aim provinces they had 1^ behind 
them, all which they bad subdued." He added, that ^one single 
victory would make them masters of the Persian empire; and that 
the spoils of the East would be the reward of their bravery and 
toils." The Greeks he animated,^ by the remembrance of the 
many calamities which the Persians (those irreconcilable enemies 
to Greece) had brought upon them ; and set before them the fomous 
battles of^ Marathon, of Thermopylae, of Salamis, of Plataeie, and 
the many others by which they had acquired inunortal gk>ry." He 
bid the Illyrians and Thracians, nations who used to subsist bv 
plunder and rapine, <<view the enemy's armv, every part of whicn 
<shone with gold and purple, and was not loaded so much with arms 
as with booty: that tiiey therefore should push forward (they who 
were men,) and strip aU those women of tneir ornaments ; and ex- 
change their mountains, covered perpetually with ice and snow, for 
the smiling plains and rich fields of Persia." The moment he had 
ended, the whole army set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led 
on directly against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very dowly, to prevent ^ 
rfinks, or the front of bis phalanx, from breaking, and halted by in 
tervaki: but when he wia got within bow-shot, he comnandea aU 
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Mb riffkt wing to phiiige impetooasly into the lirer, purposely that 
they Btoght sorprise the Barbarians, come sooner to a close enga^ 
jMit, and be (ms exposed to the enemy's arrows; in all of which 
le was very soccessfol. Both sides foij^ht with the utmost brave- 
ly and resofution ; and being now forced to fight close, they cbare- 
A on both ^des sword in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued; 
fyr they engaged man to man, each aiming the point of his sword 
M the mee <^ his opponent. Alexander, who performed the duty 
both of a private soldier and of a conmumder, wished nothing so ar- 
ienOy as the glory ofkillmg, with his own hand, Darius, who, be- 
Ie^ seated on a high ehariot, was conspicuous to the whole army; 
iHd by that means was a powerful object, both to enconrase his 
own soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him. And now 
Ihe battle grew more furious and bloody than before; so that a 
K^eat number of Persian noblemen were killed. Each side fought 
Wkh incredible bravery. Oxathres, brother to JhxKB, observing 
tlftt Alexander was going to charge that monarch with the utmost, 
^gour, rushed before his diariot with the horse under his com- 
inimd, and distinguished himself above all the rest. The horses 
^at drew Darius's chariot, being quite covered with wounds, be- 
fkn to prance about; and shook the yoke so violently, that they 
were upon the point of overtumingr the king, who, afraid of falling 
aMte into the hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mountca 
iAother chariot. The rest, observing this, fled as fhst as possible, 
tod tlm>wing down their arms, made the best of their way. Alex- 
Itfider had received a slight wound in his thigh, but happily it was 
ajot attended with ill consequences. 

' Whilst part of the Macedonian infiintry (posted to the right) 
were pursiung the advantage they had gained against the Persians, 
^e remainder of them, who engaged the Greens, met with greater 
teristance. These observing that the body of infantry in question 
were no longer covered by the right win? of Alexaiider's army, 
whif^ was pursuing the enemy, came and attacked it in flsak. 
The engaigeiloent was very bloody, and victoiy a long time doubt- 
IbL Tie Greeks endeavoured to push 'the Macedonians into the 
fiver, and to recover the disorder into which the lefl wing had been 
thrown. The Macedonians aho signalized themselves with the 
utmost bravery, in order to preserve the advantage which Alexander 
had iuist before gained, and su{^Tt the honour of their phalanx, 
which had always been considered as invincible. Hiere was also 
a perpetual jealousy between these two natiow (the Greeks and 
Macedonians) which greatly increased their courage, and made the 
ieelstah^ on each eide very vigorous. On AlexaMer's side, Pto- 
hsky the son of Seleucus kMt his life, with 120 other considerable 
officers, who all had behaved with the utmost gallantry. 

lb the moan time the right wing, which was victorious under its 
monarch, alber defeating all who opposed it, wheeled to the lelt 
^gakistthoM Greeks who were fighting with the rest of the lf«G»* 



Anuui phaknx, cfaaig«<l them vigorociBly ; and attacking them in 
flsak, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Persian cavahy, 
which was in the right winff, ^without waiting for their being at- 
tacked by the Macedonians) haa crossed the river, and rushed upon 
the Thessalian horse, several of whose squadrons were broken by 
it. Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the im-. 
petuosity of the first charge, and induce tiie Persians to break their 
ranks, made a feint of retmng, as if terrified by the prodigious num- 
bers of the enemy. The Fensians seeing this, were filled with 
boldness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest part of them, 
advancing without order or precaution, as to a certain victonr, had 
no thoughts but of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, the Thessa- 
lians, seeing them in such confusion, faced about on a sudden, and 
renewed the fight with fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave 
defence, till they saw Darius put to flight and the Greeks cut to 
pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Persian cavalry c<»npleted the defeat of the 
army. ThePeisian horse suffered very much in the retreat, from 
the great weight of the arms of their riders ; not to mention, that 
as they retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers through 
the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one another, and were more 
annoyed by their own soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the 
Thessalian cavalry pursued them with so much fury, that they were 
as much shattered as the infantry, and lost as many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we before observed, the instant he saw 
his left wing broke, he was one of the first who fled in his chariot; 
but getting afterwards into craggy rugffed places, he mounted on 
horseback, throwing down his bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alex- 
ander, however, did not attempt to pursue him, tul he saw his pha- 
lanx had conquered the Greeks, and the Persian horse put to flight ; 
and this allowed the fugitive monarch to gain the start of his pur- 
suere considerably. 

About 8000 of the Greeks that were in Darius's service (with 
their officers at their head, who were very brave,) retired over the 
mountains, towards TripoU in Syria, where, finding the transports 
which had brought them from Lesbos upon dry ground, they ntted 
out as many of them as suited their purpose, and burnt the rest, to 
prevent their being pursued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themselves with bravery 
enough in the first attack, they afterwards ^ve way in the most 
shameful manner ; and being intent upon nothm^ but saving them- 
selves, they took d^erent ways. Some struck mto the high road 
which led directly to Persia, others ran into woods and lonely 
mountains; and a small number returned to their camp, which the 
victorious enemy had already taken and plundered. 

Sysigamhis, Darius*s mother, and that monarch's queen, who 
ako was his sistery had remained in it with two c(f the king's ^ugh* 

■ S 
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of t)ie women Imd been carried to Damascus, with part of Darim's 
treasure, and aD such thmgs as contributed only to the luxury and 
lOaniificence of hiscourt No more than 3000 talents* were found 
Mtes camp; but the rest of the treasure feU afterwards into the 
hknds of Parroenb, at his taking the city of Damascus. 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing night draw cm, and 
that tt would be impossible for him to overtake that monarch, re- 
ttpmed to the enemy's camp, which his soldiers had just before piun- 
dbred. Such was the end of this memorable battle, fought the 

A. tf . 387S. fourth year of Alexander's reign. The PeiBians,f 
Aot i, G. 338. either in the engagement or the rout, lost a great 
number of their forces, both horse and foot; but yery few were 
kffled on Alexander's side. 

' That very evening he invited the grandees of his court, and his 
chief officers, to a least, at which he himself was present, notwith- 
standing^ the. wound he had received, it having only grazed the 
sldh. J9ut they were no sooner set down at table, than tliey heard 
f¥om a neiffhbourinff tent, a great noise, intermixed with groans, 
which fronted all we compaiiy^; insomuch tliat the soldiers, who 
Were upon gpard before the kmg's tent, ran to their arms, being 
aihud of an insurrection. But it was found, that the persons who 
made this clamour were the mother and wife of Darius, and the 
rest of the captive ladies, who, supposing tliat prince dead, be- 
wailed his losp, according to the custom of the barbarians, with 
^adful cries and howhngs. An eunuch, who had seen Darius's 
dbaJk in the hands of a soldier, imagining he had killed him, and 
afterwards stripped him of that ganncnt, had carried tltem that 
lidse account. ^ 

It is said that Alexander, upon being told the reason of this false 
alarm, could not refrain from tears, wlicn lie considered the sad 
<»Liamity of Darius, and the tender disposition of those princesses, 
who seemed to have foimtten tlieir own misfortunes, and to be 
sensihle of his alone. He thereupon sent Lconatus, one of his 
^eC courtiers, to assure them, that the man whose death they be- 
llied was alive. Leonatus, taking some soldiers with him, came 
to the tent of the princesses, and sent word, that he was conic to 
pay them a visit in the king's name. The persons who were at the 
entrance of the tent, seeing a band of annetl men, iiiKtgincd that 
the^ mistresses were undone; and accordingly ran into the tent, 
erymg aloud, that their last hour was come, and that soldiers were 
do^atched to murder them; so that these princesses being, seized 
With the utmost distraction, did not make the least answer, but 
waited in deep silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, 
Iie6natus hating staid a long time, and seeing no one appear, left 

♦ Ahom 440,00(M, sterting. t According to aulntus Curtis and A rrlai/the Penlaiv 
lort l(!0,«»foot and IG^DQO liarse. And tlie fcriMcr historian rdtitea, Uiat nA morcUian 150 
Jkffia itid'30* fooi wefe lost on Atei«R»*iM^ sltte, wbldi does not Mem v«ry f-^-*— 



htesokHenat tlie door, and came into the tent; but their tenor in- 
creased when they saw a man enter among th^u witiiout beinff 
mtroduced. They thereupon threw themselves at his feet, and 
entreated, that ^before he put them to death, they might be allow- 
ed to buiy Darius after the manner of their country ; and that 
when they had paid this last duty to their king, they should die 
contented." Leonatus answered, that '* Darius was living; and 
that, so far fix>m giving them any offence, they should be treated 
as queens, and live in their former splendour." Sysigambis hear* 
hig tins, began to recover her spirits, and permitted Leonatus to 
give her his hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, caused the 
last honours to be paid to the dead, in presence of the whole army, 
drawn up in order of battle, in their richest accoutrements. He 
treated the Persians of distinction in the same manner, and per- 
mitted Darius*s mother to bury whatever persons she pleased, ac- 
cording to the customs and ceremonies practised in her country. 
However, this prudent princess used that permission in regard omy 
to a few who were her near relations ; and that with such a modesty 
and reserve as she thought suited her present condition. The king 
testified his joy and gratitude to the whole army, especially to the 
chief officers, whose actions be applauded in the strongest tenns, 
as well those of which he himself had been an eye-witness, as 
those which had been only related to him; aud he made presents to 
all, according to tlieir merit and rank. 

After Alexander had performed these several duties, truly worthy 
of a great monarch, he sent a message to the queens, to inform 
them that he was coming to pay them a visit ; and accordingly, 
commanding aU his train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accom- 
panied only by Hephcstion. He was his favourite; and as they 
had been brought up together, the king revealed all his secrets to 
him; and nobody else £red to speak so freely to him;* but even 
Uephestion made so cautious and discreet a use of that liberty, 
that he seemed to take it, not so much out of inclination, as from 
a desire to obey the king, who would have it so. They were of 
the same age, but Hephiestion was taller, so that the queens took 
him at first for ^e king, and paid him their respects as such: but 
some captive eunuchs showing them Alexander, Sysigambis fell 
prostrate before bim, and begged his pardon; declaring, that as she 
nad never seen him, she hoped that consideration would plead her 
apology. The king, raising her from the ground, replied, " Dear 
mother, you are not mistaken, for he also is Alexander :" a fine ex- 
pression,! which does honour to both! Had Alexander always 
thought and acted in this manner, he would have justly merited 

* LibertaUs qnoque in eo admor.endo ncn Bl^2s jus babebat ; quod tamen ita imir- 

ribat, ut magls k regs {sermiasum qitam vindicasum ab eo vidar^tur. QhAU, Onri 
O donvaa ioclvtae yocw, danti pariter atque acciplenti apeciaium ! r«l. Mck, I. 
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the title of Great ; bat fortune had not yet corhipted his mind** 
He bore her at first with moderation and wisdom ; but at last she 
overpowered him, and he became unable to resist her. 

Sysif^ambis, strongly affected with these marks of goodness and 
hnmamty, could not forbear testifying her sratitude upon that ac- 
count. ** Groat prince,*' said she to fami, ^ wbat words shall I find to 
express my thanks, in such a manner as may answer your ffene- 
rosity ' You call me your mother, and honour me still wi& the 
title of queen, whereas I confess myself your captive. I know 
what I have been, and what I now am.t I know the whole extent 
of my past grandeur, and find I can support all the weight of my 
present ill fortune. But it will be glorious for you, as you now 
nave an absolute power over us, to make' us feel it by your cle- 
mency only, and not by ill treatment.' 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took Darius's son in 
his arms. The little child, without discoverinsr the least terror, 
embraced Alexander, who being affected with his confidence, and 
turning about to Hephoestion, said to him: ^ O that Darius had had 
some portion of his tender disposition !" 

It is certain that Alexander, in this be^nning of his career, be- 
haved in such a manner, that he surpassed, in clemency and good- 
ness, all the kings his predecessors ; and proved himself superior to 
a passion which conquers and enslaves the strongest. Darius's 
consort was the most lovely princess in the world, as Darius him- 
self was the most beautiful of princes, and of a very tall and most 
majestic shape ; and the princesses their daughters resembled them. 
They were, says Plutarch, in Alexander's camp, not as in that of 
an enemy, but as in a sacred temple, and a sanctuary assigned for 
the asylum of chastity and modesty, in which all the pnncesses 
lived so retired, that they were not seen by any person, nor did any 
one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even &id, that after the first visit above-mentioned, which 
was a respectful and ceremonious one, Alexander, to avoid ex*- 
posing himself to the dangers of human frailty, took a solemn re- 
solution never to visit Darius's queen any more. He himself 
informs us of this memorable circumstance,| in a letter written by 
him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to death cer- 
tain Macedonians who had forced the wives of some foreign 
soldiers. In this letter, the following words occur : " For, as to 
myself, it will be found that I neither even saw, nor would see, the 
wife of Darius; and did not suffer any person to speak of her beauty 
before me." We are to remember that Alexander was young, vic- 
torious, and free, that is, not engaged in marriage, as has been 

*8ed nondnm fbrtnna le aniroo ^vu incident. Itaqve orientem earn moderate ot 
prudenter. tulit: ad uldmum macnitudinem cjua non cepit Quint. OurL fEt 

mteritae fortuiue fasUgiuin capio, et pneaentis jugum pad poanim. QtOiU, Qtri- 
I Pint in Alex. 
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observed of the fint Sdpio on ft like occaaion.* Ei JwfenU^ H eaMn^ 
etvidor* 

To conclude, he treated these princesses with such humanity, 
that nothing but the remembrance that they were captives, could 
have made them sensible of their calamity; and of all the advan« 
ti^;e8 they possessed before, nothing was wanting with regard to 
A^ander, but that trust and confi&nce, which no one can repcpe 
in an enemy, how kindly soever he behaves. 

SECT. VI. 

Alexander inarches victorious into Syria. The treasnroa deposited in Damaacin ars 
delivered to him. Darius writra a letter to Alexander in the most haughty terms, 
wliich he answera in the same style. The sates of the city of Sidon arc opened to 
him. Abdolonymus is placed upon Uie throne against his will. Alexander lays 
siege to Tyre, which, after haviiic made a vigorous defence of seven mcmtbs, is 
taken by storm. The fulfilling of different prophecies relating to Tyre. 

A. M. 387S. Alexander set out towards Syria,! after having 

Ant J. c. 333. consecrated three altars on the river Pinarus, the 
first to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the third to Minerva, 
as so many monuments of his victory. He had sent Parmenio to 
Damascus, in which Darius's treasure was deposited. The gover- 
nor of the city, betraying his sovereign, from whom he had now no 
fiirther expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint him, that he 
was ready to deliver up into his hands all the treasure and other 
rich stores of Darius. But being desirous of covering his treason 
with a specious pretext, he pretended that he was not secure in the 
city, so caused, by day-break, all the mc ney and the richest things 
in it to be put on men's backs, and lied away with the whole, seem- 
ingly with intention to secure them, but in reality to deliver them 
up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had opened 
the letter addressed to the Smg, At the first sight of the forces 
which this general headed, those who carried the burdens being 
frighted, threw them down, and fled away, as did the soldiers who 
convoyed them, and the governor himself, who appeared mqre ter- 
rified than the rest. On this occasion unmense riches were seen 
scattered up and down the fields ; all the ^old and silver designed 
to pay so ffreat an army ; the splendid eqwpages of so many great 
lords and ladies ; the golden vases and bridles, magnificent tents, 
and carriages abandoned by their drivers : in a word, whatever the 
long prosperity and frugality of so many kings had amassed during 
many ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

But the most moving part of this sad scene was to see the wives 
of the satraps and grandees of Persia, most of whom dragged their 
little children after them ; so much the greater objects of compas- 
doa, as they were less sensible of their misfortune. Among these 

« Vi^ Max. L Iv. c. 3. t T>\oA. t. xvii. p. 517, 518. Anrian, 1. li. p. a»-88. VW 
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were tiuree young princesses, daughters of Ochus, who had reiffned 
before DariusTuie widow of this Ochus; the daughter of Oxa- 
thres, brother to Darius ; the wife of Artabazu8,the greatest lord of 
the court, and his son Ilioneus. There were also taken prisoners 
the i/e and son of Phamabazus, whom the king had appointed ad- 
miral of all the coasts ; three daughters of Mentor ; the wife and 
son of Memnon,that illustrious general; indeed, there was scarce- 
ly one noble family in all Persia but shared in this calamity. 

There also were found in Damascus the ambassadors of the Gre- 
cian cities, particularly those of Lacedemon and Athens, whom 
Darius thought he had lodged in a safe asylum, when he put them 
under the protection of that traitor. 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards coined, and 
amounted to immense sums, 30,000 men and 7000 beasts laden with 
baggage were taken. Parmenio,* in his letter to Alexander, in- 
forms nim that he found in Damascus 3^9 of D anus's concubmes* 
all admirably well skilled in music ; and also a multitude of officers, 
whose business was to regulate and prepare everything relating to 
entertainments; such as to make wreaths, to prepare perfumes 
and essences, to dress viands, to make the pastry, to preside over 
the wine cellars, to give out the wine, and similar offices. There 
were 492 of these officers; a train worthy a prince who runs to 
meet his ruin! 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of so mighty 
and splendid an army, and who came into the field mounted on a 
chariot, with the pride of a conqueror, rather than with the equip- 
age of a warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being before 
covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, now appeared like 
a desert of vast solitude. This ill-fated prince rode swiftly the 
whole night, accompanied by a very few attendants : for all had 
not taken the same road, and most of those who accompanied him 
could not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. At 
last he arrived at Sochos,f where he assembled the remains of his 
army, wliich amounted only to 4000 men, including Persians as well 
as fereigners ; and from hence he made all possibfe haste to Thap- 
sacus, in order to have the Euphrates between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmemo having carried all the booty into 
Damascus, the king commanded him to take care of it, and like- 
Wise of the captives. Most of the cities of Syria surrendered at 
tlie first approach of the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos 
he received a letter from Darius, in which he styled himself king, 
without bestowing that title on Alexander. He commanded rather 
than entreated him, <*to ask any sum of money he should think 
proper, by Mray of ransom tor his mother, his ¥rife, and children : 
that with regard to their dispute for the empire, he might, if he 

* Athen. I. lili. p. 607. fThitelty wag two m thnt dayi* journey ftom tht 
flaee where Uw battle wai flxicla 
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thoaght proper, decide it in one general battle, to wliich both 
parties should bring an equal number of troops ; but that in case he 
were still capable of complying with eood advice, he would recom- 
mend to him to rest contented with uie kingdom of his ancestors, 
and not invade that of another ; that they nu^rht henceforward live 
as good friends and faithful allies; that he himself was ready to 
Bwear to the observance of these articles, and to receive Alexan* 
der's oath. 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride and haughti- 
ness, exceedingly offended Alexander. He therefore wrote the 
following answer: "Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient 
Darius, whose name ]^ou assume, in former times entirely ruined 
the Greeks who inhabit the coasts of the Hellespont, and the lom- 
ans, our ancient colonies. He next crossed the sea at the head of 
a powerful army, and carried the war into the very heart of Mace- 
donia and Greece. After him, Xerxes made another descent widi 
a dreadful number of Barbarians, in order to fight us ; and having 
been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mar- 
donius in Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid waste our 
plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my father, was assassi- 
nated by wretches suborned thereto by }[our partisans, in hopes of 
a great reward? For it is customary with the Persians to under- 
take impious wars, and when armed in the field, to set a price upon 
the heads of their enemies. And even you yourself, very lately^ 
though at the head of avast army, promised nevertheless 1000 
talents to any person who should kill me. I therefore only defend 
myself, and am not the aggressor. And consequently the gods, 
who always declare for the just cause, have favoured my arms ; and 
aided by their protection,! have subjected a great part of Asia, and 
defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, though 1 
ought not to grant any request you make, since you have not acted 
fairly in this war; nevertheless, in case you will appear before me 
in a supplicating posture, I wUl give you my word, that I will restore 
to you, without any ransom, your mother, your wife, and children. 
I will let you see that I know how to conquer, anil to oblige the 
conquered.* If you are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, I 
now assure you, upon my honour, that you may do it without the 
least danger. But remember, when you next write to me, that 
you write not only to a king, but to your king." Thersippus was 
ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phcenicia, the citizens of 

Sblos opened their gates to him. Every one submitted as he 
ranced, but no people did this with greater pleasure than the 
Bidonians. We have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed 
their city eighteen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to 
the sword. After he was returned into Persia, those of the citizens! 
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who, upon account of their traffic, or for some other capie, had 
been absent, and by that means had escaped the massacre, returned 
hither, and rebuilt their city. But they had retained such.an ab- 
horrence of the Persians, on account of this barbarous act, that 
they were overjoyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke: 
and consequently they were the first in that country who sent to 
make their submission to the conqueror, in o{^x)6ition to Strato 
their kiuff, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alexander 
dethroned him, and permitted Hephiestion to elect in his stead 
whomsoever of the Sidonians he should judge worthy of so exalted 
a station. 

This favourite was quartered .at the house of two ^froun^ men 
who were brothers, and of the most considerable family in that 
city; to these he offered the crown, but they refused it, telling him, 
that according to the laws of their country, no person could ascend 
the throne umess he were of the blood royal. liephestion admir- 
mg this greatness of soul, which coidd contemn what others strive 
t obtain by fire and sword: '' Continue," says he to them, ^ in this 
way of thinking ; you, who are the first that ever were sensible 
that it is much more glorious to refuse a diadem than to accept it. 
However, name me some person of the royal family, who may 
remember, when he is king, that it was you who set the crown on 
his head." The brothers observing that several through excessive 
ambition aspired to this high station, and to obtain it paid a servile 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared that they did not know 
any person more worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, 
descended, though remotely, from the royal hne; but who at the 
same time was so poor, that he was obliged to get his bread by day 
labour in a gardeit without the city. His honesty and integrity 
had reduced him, as well as many more, to such extreme poverty. 
Solely intent upon his labour, he did not bear the clashing of the 
arms which hod shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search of Abdolonymus, 
with the royal garments, and found him weeding his garden. They 
then saluted him king, and one of them addressed him thus: ^ You 
must now change your tatters for a dross I have brought you. 
Put off the mean and contemptible habit in which you have grown 
old ;''' assume the sentiments of a prince ; but when you are seated 
on the throne, continue to preserve the virtue which made you 
worthy of it. And when you shall have ascended it, and by that 
means become the supreme dispenser of life and death over all your 
citizens, be sure never to forget the condition in which, or rather 
for which, you were electe*!." Abdolonymus looked upon the 
whole as a dream, and, unable to s-uess the meaning of it, asked 
if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, aa 

*Cape Ke^auimum, et in earn fortunam quft diKiiiis es, totam continentlam proffer. 
Et, eftm in regali lollo raldebia, viUe necianae omnium civiiun dominua, caye obUvl*- 
MiiahHjaiitatu8invM«cd|!i>iqgaiim,iBiAliercttl«,iNra|iierqaa^ ^nit. Cteri. ^ 



)i§ ina^ a greater raostance than suited their indinationB, they 
Chemselves washed him, and threw over his shoulders a purple rohe, 
rich]y embrcudered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of their 
b^^ in earnest, they coiMucted him to the nalace. 

T& news of this was inunediately spread over the whole city. 
Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed at it, but some murmured, 
espedally the rich, who, despising AbdoIonymuB*s iR>rmer abject 
state, could not forbear showing their resentment upon that account 
in ^e king's court. Alexander commanded the new elected prince 
to be sent for, and after surveying him attentively a long time, 
spoke thus: '^ Thy* air and mien do not contradict what is relatea 
of thy extraction; but I should be glad to know with what frame 
of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ?" *< Would to the gods," replied 
he, ^' that I may bear this crown with equal fortitude. These hands 
have procured me all I desired ; and whilst I possessed nothing. 
I wanted nothing." This answer gave Alexander a lu^h idea Sf 
Abdolon^us's vutue ; so that he presented him not only with aS 
the rich furniture which had belonged to Strato, but with part of 
the Persian plunder, and likewise annexed one of the neighbourinf 
provinces to his dominions. 

Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the Macedoniansy 
the c^ty of Tyre excepted.f This city was justly entitled the queen 
of the sea, that element bringing to it the tribute of all nations. 
She boasted of beinf the first that invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the wind and waves by the assistance 
of a frail bark. The happy situation of Tyre, the convenience and 
extent of its ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were in- 
dustrious, laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to strangers, 
mvited thither mercnants from all parts of the |[lobe ; so that i| 
might be considered, not so much as a city belongmg to any parti* 
cuCur nation, as the common city of aU nations, and the centre of 
their commerce. 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyrians sent him an 
embassy with presents for himself, and refreshments for his arm^. 
I'hey were willing to have him for their friend, but not for thdr 
master ; so that when he discovered a desire of entering their city^ 
in order to. offer a sacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar god, they refused 
him admission. But this conqueror, after raining so many victe- 
lies, had too haughty a spirit to put up with such an affront, and 
thereupon was resolved to force them to it by a siege, which they, 
on the other side, were determined to sustain with the utmost 

* CSonorfa, Mfw*<, haUtui iwam ieiieriB non repugnat Bed Ubet 8cir«, inoplam 
•U& pauenUft tulerb. TvmiUe: Ut&iam, mmMt, eodem anlmo regnum^ pau poesim ? 
JtonnaBiMmiflfeeere<I«8ldari>neo. NihU habenti, nfliU def uiu Q. Curl. tIHo4 
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vigdar. The vganng wais now comings on. Tyre was at thai dnid 
■eated in an bland of the sea, about a quarter of a league* from the 
continent It was surrounded with a strong wall 150 feet high, 
which the waves of the sea washed: and the Carthaginians (a co- 
lony from Tyre,) a mighty people, and sovereigns of the ocean, 
whose ambassadors were at that time in the city, offering to Her- 
cules, according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engag- 
ed themselves to succour the Tyrians. It was this that made »em 
so haughty. Firmly determined not to surrender, they &i ma- 
chines on the ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houses for the artificers, of whom there were great 
numbers in the city ; so that every part resounded with the noise of 
warlike preparations. They likewise made iron grapples to tiirow 
on the enemy's works, and tear them away; as also cran^irons^ 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential -reasons why he 
should possess himself of Tyre. He was sensible that he could not 
invade Egypt easily, so long as the Persians should be masters of 
the sea, nor pursue Darius with safety, in case he should leave be- 
nind him so large an extent of country, the inhabitants of which 
were either enemies, or suspected to be so. He likewise was 
afraid, lest some insurrection should break out in Greece; and that 
nis enemies, after having retaken in his absence the maritime cities 
of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, might make his country 
the seat of war while he was employed in pursuing Darius in the 
plains of Babvlon. These apprehen^ons were tne more justly 
grounded, as the Lacedtemonians had declared openly against him, 
and the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than affection. 
But, in case he should conquer Tyre, Phcenicia being then subject 
to bun, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of half their 
naval army, which consisted of the fleet of that province; and would 
soon make himself master of the island of Cyprus and of Egypt, 
which could not resist him the instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, it should seem, that, according to all the rules 
of war, Alexander, after the battle of Issus, ought to have pursued 
Darius vigorously, and neither given him an opportunity of recover- 
ing from the fright into which his defeat had thrown him, nor 
allowed him time to raise a new army; the success of the enter- 
prise, which appeared infallible, being the only thing that could 
make him formidable and superior to ul his enemies. Add to this, 
that in case Alexander should fail in his attempt to take this city 
(which was not very unlikely,) he would discreoit his own arms, 
would lose the fruit of his victories, and prove to the enemy that he 
was not invincible. But God, who had appointed this monarch to 
chastise the pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, did not once 
permit those thoughts to enter his mind; but detemuned him to lay 
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aege to the place, in q»ite <^ aU the difficulties which opposed so 
luLzardQus a design, and the many reasons which should have 
prompted him to pursue quite different measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in order to storm it, 
without makmg a causeway which would reach from the continent 
to the island ; and an attempt of this kind would 1i)e attended with 
difficulties that were seeminjgly insurmountable. The little arm of 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent, was exposed 
to the west wind, which often raised such dreadful storms there, 
that the waves would in an mstant swee]) away all his works. Be- 
mdes, as the city wajs surrounded on all sides by the sea, there was 
no fixing scaling-ladders, nor erecting batteries, but at a distance 
m the ships ; and the wall which projected into the sea towards the 
lower part, prevented people from landing ; not to mention that the 
military engines, which might have been put on board the galleys, 
could not So much execution, the waves were so very tummtuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing the resolu- 
tion of Alexander, who was determined to carry the city at any 
rate. However, as the few vessels he possessed lay at a great dis- 
tance from him, and the siege of so strong a place might possibly 
last a long time, and so retard his other enterprises, he thought 
nroper first to attempt an accommodation. Accordingly, he sent 
neralds, who proposed a peace between Alexander and their city; 
hut these the Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of nations, and 
threw them from the top of the walls into the sea. Alexander, ex- 
asperated at so cruel an outrage, formed a resolution at once, and 
employed his whole attention in raising a dike. He found in the 
ruins of old Tyre, which stood on the continent, and was called 
Palie-Tyrus, materials to make piers, and he took all the stones and 
rubbish from it. Mount Libanus, which was not far distant from 
it, so fiunous in Scripture for its cedars, furnished him with wood 
fi>rpiles and other timber work. 

The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, being animated 
by the presence of their sovereign, who himself gave out all the 
orders; and who, knowing perfectly how to insinuate himself into 
the good wiU, * and to gain the afiections of his troops, excited some 
by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed with kind 
expressions, and softened by promises. At first they advanced 
with pretty great speed, the pUes being easily driven into the slime, 
which served as mortar for the stones; and as the place where 
these works were canying on was at some distance from the city, 
they went on without interruption. But the farther they went 
from the s)iore, the greater difficulties they met with : because the 
sea was deeper, and the workmen were very much annoyed by the 
darts discharged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were 
masters of the sea, coming forward in boats, and raking the dike on 
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oftdi sidtt^pfOTCiitod the M&cedontBiiB fitMs ctTrynn^ K on wlA 
vigour. TneB adding insults to their attacks, they cried aloud to 
Atexander's soldiers, ^That it was a noble sight to see those eon* 
querors, whose names were so renowned all the world over, carry* 
Ing burdens on their baclLs Uke so many beasts." And they would 
afterwards ask them in a contemptuous tone of voice, ^ Whether 
Alexander were greater than Neptune ; and whether he pretended 
to prevail over that god?" 

6ut these taunts md but miame the courage of the soidieni. At 
last the causeway appeared above water, be^an to show a level of 
considerable breadth, and to approach the city. Then the besieg>- 
ted, perceiving with ten-or the vastness of the work, which the sea 
had till then Kept from their sight, came in burks in order to view 
the bank, which was not yet firm. These barks were Ml of 
stingers, bowmeii, and others, who hurled Javelins, and even firet 
and being spread to the right and left about the bank, thev shot 
on aU sides upon the workmen, several of whom were wounded; it 
bot being possible for them to ward off the blows, because of the 
great ease and swiftness with which the boats moved ba(^ward0 
and forwards; so that they were obliged to leave the work to de- 
fend themselves. It was therefore resolved, that skins and sails 
should be spread to cover the workmen; and that two wooden 
towera should be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent the ap- 
|>roache8 of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tynans made a descent on the shore, out 
bf the view of the camp, where they landed some soldiers, who cut 
to pieces those that carried the stones; and on Mount Libanus thertt 
iatso were some Arabian peasants, who, meetinfir the Macedonians 
straggling up and down, kUled near thirty of mem, and took pri- 
Boners very near the same number^ These small losses oUiged 
Alexander to separate his troops into different bodies. 

The besieged, in the mean time, employed every invention, every 
etratagem that covld be devised, to nun the enemy's works. They 
took a transport-vessel, and filling it with vine-branches and other 
dry materials, made a lar^ enclosure near the prow, wherein the^ 
threw all these things, with sulphur and pitch, and other combusti- 
ble matters. In the middle of tliis enclosure they set up two masts, 
ito each of which they fixed two sail-yards, on which were hung 
hettles full of oil, and such like unctuous substances. They after- 
wards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with stones and sand, in 
order to raise the prow ; and taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of their galleys. As 
soon as tbey were come near the towers, they set fire to the vessel, 
and drew it towards the extremity of the causeway. In the mean 
time, the sailors, who were in' it, leaped into the sea and swam 
nway. Immediately the fire catched,'with great violence, the 
toivers, and the rest of the works which were at the head of the 
causeway; and the aail-vftrds being driven backward aiid forward, 
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tiirew o3 npon the fire and increased the flame* And, to prevent 
the Macedonians from extinguishing' it, the Tyrians, who were in 
their galleys, were perpetually hurhng at the towers fiery darts and 
bumin? torches, insomuch that there was no approaching them* 
Sevenu Macedonians lost their lives in a miserable manner on the 
causeway; being either shot through with arrows, or burnt to 
death; whilst others, throwing down their arms, leaped into the 
sea. But as they were swimming away, the Tyrians, choosing to 
take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their hands with 
dubs and stones; and after disabling them, carried them ofi*. At 
the same time, the besieged, coming out of the city in little boats, 
beat down the edges of uie causeway, tore up its stakes, and burnt 
the rest of the engines 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs defeated, and his 
works demolished, was not at all dejected with his loss and disap- 
pointment. His soldiers endeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to 
repair the ruins of the causeway; and made and planted new ma- 
chines with such incredible celerity, as quite astonished the enemy. 
Alexander himself was present on all occasions, and superintended 
every part of the works. His presence and great abilities caused 
them to advance still more than the multitude of hands employed in 
them. The whole was near finished, and brought almost to the 
wall of the city, when there arose on a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fury against the bank, that the 
cement and other things that bound it gave way, and the water 
rushing through the stones, broke it in the middle. As soon as the 
event heap of stones which supported the earth was thrown down, 
Sie whole sunk at once, as into an abyss. 

Any other than Alexander would that instant have quite laid 
aside his enterprise ; and indeed he himself debated whether he 
should not raise the siege. But a superior power, who had foretold 
and sworn the ruin of Tjrre, and whose oraers, without being con- 
scious of it, this prince only executed, prompted him to continue the 
siege, and dispelling aH his fear and anxiety, inspired him with 
courage and confidence, and fired the breasts of his whole army 
with the same sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that 
moment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils they had un- 
dergone, began to raise a new mole, at which they worked inces- 
santly. 

Alexander was sensible that it would not be possible for him 
either to complete the causeway, or take the city, as long as the 
Tyrians should continue masters at sea. He therefore resolved to 
assemble before Sidon his few remaiqing galleys. At the same 
time, the kings of Aradus and Byblos,"" hearing that Alexander had 
conquered their cities, abandoned the Persian fleet, and joined him 
with their vessels, and those of the Sidonians, which made in all 
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^AAtf ittl. l*herfr anived also, much dboat the same titlfe, tell 
gfUlejB from Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, ten from Lycia, 
aad one from Macedonia of fifty oazs. A little after, the kings of 
Cyprus, healing that the Peisiaii army had been defeated near ihm 
iBity of Issus, and that Alexander had possessed himself of Phoeni- 
eia, broujg^ht him a reinforcement of upwards of 130 galleys. 

The king, whilst his soldiers were prepaiing the ships and en 
gines, took some troops of horse, with his own remaaat of ^ards 
and marched towards a mountain of Arabia, cooled Antihbanus, 
The tender regard he had for his old tutor, who was absoiutely re^ 
•olved to i^ow his pupil, exposed Alexander to very great danger. 
This was Lysiraaehus, who gwe the same of Achillea to his scho- 
lar, and called himself Phoenix.* When the king was got to the 
foot of the mountain, he leaped from his horse, and be^an to walk. 
His troops got a considerable way befom him. It was already i&to 
and Alexander, not being willing to leaye his preceptor, who was 
very corpulent, and scarce able to walk, was by that means separat- 
ed from Ms' little army, accompanied only by a few soldieiB; and in 
(his manner spent the whole night yery near the enemy, who were 
BO numerous, that they might easily have overpowered him. How- 
ever, his usual good fortune and courage extricated him from this 
4anger ; so that, coming up afterwards with his forces, he advanced 
forward into the country, took all the strong places, either by force 
er capitulation, and returned the eleventh day to Sidon, where he 
found Alexander, son of Ptolemocrates, who had brought him a 
fein^rcement of 4000 Ghreeks from Pelopomesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers fromacBong 
ids guards, and these he embarked with him, in order to employ 
them in dose fi^ht with the enemy; and then set sail towards Tyre 
in order of batUe. He himself was on the extremity of the r%ht 
wing, which extended itself towards die main ocean, being ac- 
companied by the kings of Cyprus and Phmnicia; the left was 
Commanded by Craterus. The Tynans were at first determined to 
give battle ; bat after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a grand aippearance (for Alex- 
ander had halted to wait the coming up of his left Mvi^g,] they ke^ 
idl their galleys in the harboucs, to prevent the enemy from enter- 
ing them. When the king saw this, he advanced nearer the cky; 
and finding it would be impossible for faim to £3roe the post which 
lay towards Sidon, because of the extseme narrowness of iht en- 
trance, and its being defended by a large number of galleys, all 
whose prows were turned towards the main ocean, he only simk 
three of them which lay without, and afterwards came to an an- 
chor with his whole fleet, pretty near the mole, along the shore, 
where bis ships rode in safety. 

Whilst all these things were doing, the new mole was carried on 
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#itii tteat y^eqnt. The workmen threw Into the sea whote trees 
ivith jol their Dranches on than; and laid great stones over these, 
ha which they put other trees, and the latter they covered with a 
kind of unctuous earth, which served instead of mortar. Afler- 
y^Bids heaping more trees and stones on these, the whole thus 
joined together formed one entire hody. This causeway was 
uade wider than the former, in order that the towers that were 
built in the middle might he out of the reach of such arrows as 
should be shot from those ships which might attempt to hreaJc down 
the edges of the bank. The besieged, on the other side, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing was of so 
much service to them as their divers, who, swimming under water, 
came unperceived quite up to the bank, and with hooks drew 
such branches to them as projected beyond the work; and pulling 
forward with great strength, forced away every thing that was 
over them. This was one expedient by which the work was re- 
tarded ; however, after many delays, the patience of the workmen 
surmounting evei^ obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost 
perfection. The Macedonians placed military en^es of all kinds 
on the causeway, in order to shake the walls with battering-rams^ 
and hurl on the besieged arrows, stones, and burning. torches. 

At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cypnan fleet, com- 
manded by Andromachus, to take its station before the harbour 
which lay towards Sidon; and that of Pheenicia before the harbour 
on the other side of the causeway facmg Egypt, towards that part 
where his own tent was pitched ; and made preparations for attack- 
ing the city on every side. The Tyrians, in their turn, prepared 
for a vigcMTous defence. On that side which lay towards the cause- 
way, they had erected towers on the wpll, which was of a pro- 
digious height, and of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with 
great stones cemented together with mortar. The access to any 
other part was veir near as difficult, the enemy having fenced the 
foot of the wall with great stones, to keep the enemy from approach- 
big it. The business then was, first to draw these away, whicn could 
not be done but with the utmost difficulty, because the soldiers 
could not keep very firm on their lep in the ships. Besides, the 
Tynans advanced with covered, galleys, and cut the cables which 
held the ships at anchor: so that Alexander was obliged to cover, 
m like manner, several vessels of thirty rowers each, and to station 
diese across, to secure the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian 
galleys. But still the divers came and cut them unperceived, so 
Qiat they were at last forced to ^ them with iron chains. After 
this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, and carrying them 
off with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the sea, 
where it was not possible for them to do any farther mischief. The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy 
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ftcoesBtoit InthumaimeTtlie'IVriaiisweremyeBtedonallgide^ 
and attacked at the saxne time both by sea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two] galleys of fi>ur banks 
of oars in such a manner, that the prows were fastened, and the 
stems so far distant one from the other, as was necessafy ibr the 
pieces of timber between them to be of a proper lengtn* After 
this they threw from one stem to the other sail-yards, which were 
fiistened together by planks laid across, in order for the soldiers to 
stand fast on that s^ce. The galleys being thus equipped, they 
rowed towards the city, and shot (under covert] against those \iho 
defended the walls, the prows serving them as so many parapets. 
The king caused them to advance about midnight, in order to sur- 
round the walls, and make a general assault. The Tyrians new 
gave themselves for lost, when on a sudden the sky was overspread 
with such thick clouds, as quite took away the faint glimmerings of 
Hght which before darted through the gloom. The sea rises by 
insensible degrees; and the billows being swelled by the fury of 
the winds, raise a dreadful storm. The vessels dash one against 
the other ivith so much violence, that the cables, which before 
festened them together, are either loosened or break to pieces; the 
planks split, and, makmg a horrible crash, carry off the soldiers 
with them ; for the tempest was so furious, that it was not possible 
to mana^ or steer galleys thus fastened together. The soldier 
was a hmderance to the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier ; and, 
as happens on such occasions, those took the command whose busi- 
ness it was to obey; fear and anxiety throwing all thinj^ into con- 
fusion. But now the rowers exerted themselves with so much 
vigour, that they ^t the better of the sea, and seemeid to rescue 
by main force theur ships from the waves. At last they brought 
them near the shore, but the ^atest part in a shattered condition. 

At the same time there amved at Tyre thirty ambassadors from 
Carthage, who did not bring the least succours, thou^ they had 
promised such mighty things. Instead of this, they omy made ex- 
cuses, declaring that it was with the greatest grief the Carthagri- 
nians found themselves absolutely unable to assist the Tynans in 
any manner; for that they themselves were engaged in a war, not 
as before for emfHre,*" but to save their country. And indeed the 
Syracusans were laying waste all Africa at>that time with a power- 
ful anny, and had pitched their camp not far from the walls of 
Carthage. The Tyrians, though the great hopes they had con- 
ceived were thus frustrated, were no ways dejected. They only 
took the wise precaution of sending most of their women and 
children to Cartoafe, in order that they themselves might be ui a 
condition to defena themselves to the last extremity, and bear more 
courageously the greatest calamities which might befall them, 
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wh/SA they haA «&cd lodgod^ia a secme* asyhun, what they most 
valued in the world. 

There was in the city a hnzen statue of Apo9o, of an enonnotia 
nze. Thk celoseus had formerly stood in the city oi Gela in Sicily. 
The CarthagiBKiBs having taken it ahout the year 412 before 
Christ,* had given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyre, which 
thev always considered as the mother of Carthage. The Tyriana 
had set it up in their city, and worship was paid to it. During the 
Mege, in consequence c^ a dream which one of the citizens had, 
the Tyrians imi^ined tiiat Apollo was determined to leave them. 
«nd go over to ^exander. Immediately they fastened with a gold 
ehatii his statue to Hercnles's altar, to prevent the deity from leav« 
k^ them. For these people were silly enough to believe, that 
mer \m crtwtue was thus fastened down, it would not be possible 
for hira to make his escape; and that he would be prevented from 
doing eo by Hercules, the tutelar ^od of the city. What a strange 
idea the heatliens had of Iheir divmities ! 

Gome of the Tyrians proposed the restoring of a sacrifice which 
had Ibeen discontinued for many ages; and this was, to sacrifice a 
6hild horn of free ^rents to Saturn. The Carthafiidans, who had 
borrowed this sacnlegious custom from their founders, preserved it 
till the destruction of their city; and had not the old men, who 
Were invested with the greatest authority in Tvre, opposed the de- 
iigs, this cruelly superstitious custom would have prevailed over 
^y^ sentim^it of humanity. 

Tw Tyrians, finding their city exposed every moment to be 
taken 1^ storm, resolved to faD upon the Cyprian fleet, which lay at 
andior on the side towards Sidon. They took the opportunity to 
Ao this at a time when the seamen of Alexander's fleet were dl8-> 
persed up and down ; and when he himself was withdrawn to his 
t^enit, pitched on the sea-shore. Accordingly they came out, about 
nooal, with thirteen galleys, all manned with choice soldiers who 
were used to sea-fights; and rowing with all their might, came 
thi»dei^g on the enemy's vessels, rart of them they found empty, 
and the rest had been manned in great haste. Some of these they 
sunk, and drove several of them against the shores, where they 
Wefe dashed to pieces. The loss would have been still greater, 
had not Alexander, the instant he heard of this sally, advanced at 
the head of his whole fleet with all imaginable despatch against the 
Tyrians. However, these did not wait his coming up, but with- 
4p&w into the harbour, after having also lost some of their ships. 

And now the en^es playing, the citywas warmly attacked on 
all sides, and as vigorously defended. The besieged, taught and 
animated by the imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to 
which they were reduced, invented daily new arts to defend them* 
•elves, and repulse the enemy. They warded off ail the darts dia- 
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ehaig«d from the balistas wiguBgi ikam hy the aanatanoe of tarn- 
ing-wheelfl, which either broke them to pieces, or carried tfaem 
another way. They deadened the violence of the atones that wen 
hurled at them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made of 
a soil substance, which easily gave way. To annoy the shipe 
which advanced against their wuls, they fixed cranes, jfn^pplinff- 
irons, and scythes, to foists or beams ; then straining their cataptS- 
tas (an enormous kb of cross-bows,) they laid those great pieces 
of tunber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off on a 
sudden at the enemy. These crushed some to pieces by their great 
weight; and the hooHs or pensile scythes, with which they were 
armed, tore others U pieces, and did considerable damage to their 
ships. They also had brazen shields, which they drew red-hot out 
of the fire; and, filling these with burning sand, hurled them in^m 
Instant from the top of the wall upon the enmny. There was 
nothing the Macedonians so much droaded as this last invention; 
for the moment tMs burning sand ffot to the flesh through the cre- 
vices in the armour, it pierced to ue very bone, and stuck so close, 
that there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, throwing down 
their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this manner 
exposed, naked, and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigorous a defence, 
debated seriously, whether it would not be proper for him to raise 
the siege, and go into Eg3rpt : for after havmg overrun Asia with 
prodigious rapi£ty, he found his progress unhappily retarded ; and 
lost, £efi>re a single city, the opportunity of executing a great many 
projects of infimtely greater unportance. On the other side, he- 
conadered that it woiud be a great blemish to his reputation, which 
had done him greater service than his arms, shoula he leave Tyre 
behind him, as a proof to the world that he was not invincible. 
He therefore resolved to make a last effort with a gre^r number 
of ships, which he manned with the flower of his army. Accord- 
ingly, a second naval engagement was fought, in which the Ty- 
rians, after fighting with mtrepidity, were obliged to draw off their 
whole fleet towards the city. The king pursued their rear very 
close, but was not able to enter the harbour, being repulsed by 
arrows shot from the walls: however, he either took or sunk a 
great number of their ships. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves two days, 
brought forward his fleet and his engines, in order to atten^ a 
general assault. Both the attack and defence were now moiB 
vigorous than ever. The courage of the combatants increased 
with the danger; and each side, animated by the most powerful 
motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams nad beat 
down any part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, 
instantly the Argyraspides mounted the breach with the utmost 
valour, being heiMaed by Admetus, one of the bravest officers in the 
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Ifffiy, t«4td wu killed by the thrust of a partisan * as he was 
enooaraging his soldiers. The presence of the kin? , and especially 
the example he set, fired his troops 'with unusueJ bravery. He 
himself ascended one of the towers, which was of a prodigious 
height, and there was exposed to the greatest danger his courage 
had ever made him hazard: for, being immediately known by his 
inngma and the richness of his armour, he served as a mark for aU 
the arrows of the enemy. On this occasion he performed wonders ; 
killing, with javelins, several of those who defended the wall; then 
advancing nearer to them, he forced some with his sword, aiid 
others with his shield, either into the -city or the sea; the tower 
where he fought almost tonchinff the wail. He soon went over it, 
by the assistance of floating bridges, and, followed by the nobihtyj 
possessed himself of two towers, and the space between them. 
The battering-rams had already made several breaches; the fleet 
had forced the harbour; and some of the Macedonians had pos- 
sessed themselves of the towers which were abandoned. The 
Tyrians, seeing the enemy master of their rampart, retired towards 
an open place, called the square of Agenor, and there stood thcit 
ground; but Alexander marching up with his regiment of body- 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the rest to fly. At the 
same time, the city being taken on that side which lay towards the 
harbour, the Macedmiians ran up and down in every quarter, spar- 
ing no person who came in their way, bein^ highly exasperated at 
the long resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities they had 
exercised towards some of their comrades, who had been taken in 
their return from Sidon, and thrown from the battlements, after 
their throats had been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

TLc Tyrians seeing themselves overpowered on all sides, some fly 
to the temples, to implore the assistance of the gods; others, shut- 
ting themselves in their houses, escape the sword of the conqueror 
by a voluntaiT death; others rush upon the enemy, firmly resolved 
to sell their lives at the dearest rate. Most of the citizens were 
got on the house-tops, whence they threw stones, and whatever 
came first to hand, upon such as advanced forward into the city. 
The king gave orders to kiD all the inhabitants (those excepted who 
had shefiered themselves in the temples,) and to set fire to every 
part of Tyre. Although this order was published bv sound of 
trumpet, yet not one person who carried arms fled to the asylums. 
The temples were filled with such young women and children only 
as had remained in the city. The old men waited at the doors of 
their houses, in expectation every instant of beinff sacrificed to the 
rage of the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the SidoTiian soldiers, 
who were in Alexander's camp, saved great numbeiis of them. 
For, having entered the city inmscriminately with the conquerore^ 
and calling to mind their ancient affinity with the Tyrians ( Agendr 

•AklBdcflMdNri.. 
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hKmg IbmfdBd both Tyie and Siiion,) they carried off mmU 
numben privately on board their ships, and conveyed tben to 
8idon. By this kind deceit 15,000 were saved from the rage 
of the conqueror; and we may judee of the greatness of the 
alauffhter, from the number of the solmers who were cat to piecee 
on the rampart of the city only, who amounted to 6000. However, 
the king's anger not being fully appeased, he exhibited a scene» 
which appeared dreadful even to the conquerors; for, 2000 mea 
remaining after the soldiers had been glutted with slaughter, Alex^ 
ander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along the seanshore. 
He pardoned the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their 
metropolis to ofSsr up a sacrifice to Hercules according to annual 
custom. The number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizen0» 
amounted to 30,000, who were all sold. As fw the Macedoniane, 
their loss was very inconsiderable. 

A. 11.3819. Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hetcutae, and 

AnL J. o. aas. conducted the ceremonv with all his knd force* 
under arms, in concert with the fleet. He also solemnized ^^ynmaa- 
tic exercises in honour of the same god, in the temple dedicated to 
him. With regard to the statue of Apollo, above-mentioned, he 
took off the chains from it, restored it to its fcmner liberty, and 
commanded that this god should thenceforward be adored under 
the name of Philalesander, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may believe Timeus, the Greeks began to pay him this solemn 
worship, for having occasioned the taking of Tyre, which happened 
the d^ and hour &at the Carthaginians had carried off this statue 
from Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the end of Sep- 
tember, after having sustained a seven months' siege. 

vhich C 



Thus were fully acccmiplished the menaces which God hadjpro- 
nounced by the mouth of his prophets against the city of Tyre* 
Nabuchodonosor had begun to execute those threats,* by besieging 
and taking it ; and they were completed by the sad catastrophe we 
have here described. As this double event forms one of tl^ moot 
considerable passages in history, and as the Scriptures have given 
us several very remarkable circumstances of it, I shall endeavour 
to unite here, m one view, all that they relate con^minff the city 
of Tyre, its power, riches, hauffhtiness, and irreligion; Uie diflfer- 
ent punishments with which God chastLsed its pride and other vices : 
and at length its last re-establisiiment, but in a manner entirely 
different from the former. Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, 
throufirh the multitude of profiine histories which heathen antiquity 
fbmiuies,and in every part whereof there reigns an entire oblivioni 
not to say more, of the Ahniffhty, the sacred Scriptures exhilut 
themselves, and unfold to me the secret designs of God over king- 
doms and empires; and teach me what idea we are to fonn of those 
things which apqpear the most worthy of esteem, the most a^guet 
tn t& eyes of men. 

*0r NebttchadMnMr, iiJie ii taMfii in oar Tenfcm. 
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Bat befbre I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, 1 shall here 
fxresent the reader with a little abstract of the history of that hi- 
tnous city, by which he will be the better enabled to understand the 
prophecies. 

A. M . ^5SL Tyre was built by the Sidonians,* 240 years be- 

Am J. c. isac. fofe tj^e building of the temple of Jerusalem : for this 
reason it is called by Isaiah, The daughter of Sidon. It soon sur- 
passed its mother-city in extent, power and riches. 

A. M. 3SSS. It was besiefifed by Shalmanezer,f and alone re- 

Am. J. C. 719. sisted the united fleets of the Assyrians and Phoeni- 
cians; a circumstance which .greatly heig^htened its pride. 

A. M . 3433. Nabuchodonosor laid sie^e to Tyre^ at the time 

Ant. J. c. 572. t^^t Ithobalus was king ot that city ; but did not 
take it till thirteen years afler. But before it was conquered, the 
inhabitants had retired, with most of their efiects, into a neighbour- 
ing island, where they buUt a new city. The old one was rased to 
the very foundation, and has since been Ho more than a village, 
known by the name of PcUaH'Tyrtu^ or Ancient Tyre: but the new 
one rose to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourishing condition, when Alexander 
besieged and took it. And here begin the seventy years' obscurity 
and oblivion, in which it was to lie, according to Isaiah. It was 
indeed soon repaired, because the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander's army, saved IS^OOO of their citizens (as was be- 
fore observed,] who, after their return, applied themselves to com- 
merce, and repaired the ruins of their country with incredible ap- 
plication ; besides which, the women and children, who had been 
sent to Carthage, and lodged in a place of safety, returned to it at 
the same time. But Tyre was confined to the island in which it 
Btood^ Its trade extended no farther than the neighbouring cities, 
and it had lost the empire of the sea. And when eighteen vears 
after Antigonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we do not find ^bat 
the Tyrians had any maritime forces to oppose him. This second 
siege, which reduced it a second time to captivity, plunged it again 
into the state of oblivion from which it endeavoured to extricate 
itself; and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by Isdah. 
This term of years being expired. Tyre recovered its former 
credit ; and, at the srjne time, resumed its former vices; till at last, 
converted by the preaching of the Gospel, it became a holy Rnd re- 
Jigious city. The sacred writings acquaint us with part of 
revolutions, and this is what we are now to show. 

Tyre,} before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, woi^ 
dered as one of the most ancient and flourishing cities in ilie wi 
Its industry and very advantageous situation nad raised it 
sovereignty of the seas, and made it the centra of the trtule of 
^hole universe* From the extreme parts of Arabia, PejEia^ 

' «JMM]l.AmRi.LTni.e.3. tIUd.Lix.e.M. IIbiA.Lx.6 U^_ |1 
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India, to the mort remote western coasts; from Scytbia,and the 
northern regions, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the soathem countries: 
all nations contributed to the increase of its riches, splendour, ana 
power. Not only the several things useful and necessary to socie- 
ty, which those various regions produced; but whatever they had 
that was rare, curious, magnificent, or precious, and best adapted 
to the support of luxury and pride ; all these were brought to its 
markets. And Tyre on the other side, as from a conunon source, 
dispersed this varied abundance over all kingdoms, and infected 
them with its corrupt manners, by inspiring tnem with a love for . 
ease, vanity, luxury, and voluptuousness. 

A long, uninterrupted series of prosperitv had swelled the pride 
of Tyro.* She deli£[hted to consider herself as the queen of cities ; 
a queen whose head is adorned with a diadem ; whose correspon- 
dents oro illustrious princes ; whose rich traders dispute for supe- 
riority with kings : who sees every maritime power, either her 
allies or dependents; and who has made herself necessary or formi- 
dable to all nations. 

Tyro had now filled up the measuro of her iniquity, by her im- 
piety against God, and her barbarity exercised a^nst hiB people. 
She had rojoiced over the ruins of Jerusalem, exdaiming in an in- 
sulting tone : ^ Behold then the gates of this so populous city aro 
broken down.t Her inhabitants shall come to me, and I will enrich 
myself with her spoils, now she is laid waste.*' She was not satis- 
fied with having reduced the Jews to a state of captivity ,| notwith- 
standing the dliance between them; with sellioff them to the 
Gentiles, and delivering them up to their most cruel enemies : she 
likewise had seized upon the inheritance of the Lord,} and carried 
away from his tem))le the most procious tilings, to enrich therewith 
the temples of her idols. 

This profanation and cruelty drow down the vengeance of God 
upon Tyre. II God is resolved to destroy her, because she relied so 
much upon her own strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her al- 
liances. He therefore will Bring against her Nabuchodonosor, that 
king of kings, to overwhelm her with his mighty hosts, as with wa- 
ters that overspread their banks, to demolish her ramparts, to ruin 
her proud palaces, to deliver up her merchandise and treasures to 
the soldiers, and to rase Tyre to the very foundations, afler having 
set fire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its^ inhabitants. 

By this so unexpected a fall,ir the Almighty will teach the asto- 
nished nations, that he more evidently displays his providence by the 
most incredible revolutions of states ; and that his will alone directs 
the enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in order to 
bumble the proud. 

* Exek. xzvi. 17. zzvU. 3, 4. S5-33. f Ezek. xxvl. t. t Joel IH. %-%. 
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But 1^, after she had recovered her losses and repaired her 
rains, forgot her fbrmer state of humiliation, and the guilt which 
had reduced her to it. 

She stiU was puffed up with the glory of possessing the empire of 
the sea ;* of heing the seat of universal commerce ; of giving hirth 
to the noost famous colonies ; of having within her walls merchants, 
whose credit, riches, and splendour, rendered tbem equal to the 
princes and great men of the earth ; of being governed by a mo- 
narch,! who might justly be entitled god of the sea; of tracmff back 
her origin to the most remote antiquity ; of having acquired, by a 
long series of ages, a kind of eternity ; and of having a right to 
promise herself another such eternity in times to come. 

But since this city4 corrupted by pride, by avarice and luxury, 
has not profited by the first lesson which God has given her by the 
hands of the kin^ of Babylon ; and since, after being oppressed by 
all the forces of the East, she has not yet learned not to confide any 
longer in the false and imaginary support of her own greatness: 
God foretells her another chastisement ,{ which he will send upon 
her from the West, near 400 years after the first. Her destruction 
will come from Chittim,|| that is, Macedonia; from a kingdom so 
weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few years before ; a 
kingdom whence she could never have expected such a blow. 
^Tyre, possessed with an opinion of her own wisdom, and proud of 
her fleets, of her immense riches, which she heaped up as mire in 
the streets," and also protected by the whole power of the Persian 
empire, does not imagine she has any thing to fear from those new 
enemies, who, being situated at a great distance from her, without 
either money, strength, or reputati< n ; having neither harbours nor 
ships, and being quite unskilled in navigation; cannot therefore, as 
she imagines, annoy her with their land forces. Tyre looks upon 
herself as impregnable,ir because she is defended by lofty fortifica- 
tions and surrounded on all sides by the sea as with a moat and a 
gircDe : nevertheless Alexander, by filling up the arm of the sea 
which separates her from the continent, will force off her girdle, 
and demolish those ramparts which served her as a second enclo- 
sure. 

Tyre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen and as a free 
city, boasting no more her diadem nor her girdle, w^ill be reduced, 
during seventy years, to the mean condition of a slave. " The 
Lord hath purposed it,** to stain the pride of all glory, and to bring 
into contempt all the honourable of the earth." Her fall will draff 
after it the ruin of trade in general; ft aJ^d she will prove to afl 
maritime cities a subject of sorrow and lamentation, by making 
them lose the present means and the future hopes of enriching 
themselves. 

ba. xxilf. 3) 4. 7, 8. 1$. f Ezek. xxviii. 3. t In. xxiii. 17. $ Ibid. 
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To prove,* in a semiblB mioiner, tpTyre* that the jMrojiiienroBfi- 
cerain^ her ruin is not incredible, and that all the etren^ and 
wisdom of man can no ways ward off or suspend the punishment 
which God has prepared for the pride and the abuse of ndM, 
Isaiah sets before her the example of Babylon, whose destructiua 
oufi'ht to have been a lesson to her. This city,t in which Nimrod 
laid the foundations of his empire, was the most ancient, the most 
populous, and embellished with more edifices, both public and pd^ 
Tate, than any other city. She was the capital of the first empire 
that ever existed, and was founded in order to command over 
the whole earth, which seemed to be inhabited only by families 
which she had brought forth and sent out as so many colonies, 
whose common parent she was. Nevertheless, sa^ the prophet, 
she is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The citizens of 
Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and citadels, to render even 
the besieging it impracticable. The inhabitants had raiaed pompous 
palaces, to make their names immortal ; but all these fortifications 
were but as so many dens, in the eyes of Providence, for wild beasts 
to dwell m ; and these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, or else 
to sink to humble cottages. 

AHer so signal an example, continues the prophet, shall Tyre, 
which is so much inferior to Babylon in many respects, daie to hope 
that the menaces pronounced by Heaven against ner, viz. to deprive 
her of the empire of the sea, and destroy her fleets, will not be 
fulfilled? 

To make her the more strongly sensible how much she has abused 
her prosperity,! God will reduce her to a state of humiliation and 
obhvion during threescore and ten years. But after this season of 
obscuritv,^ she will again endeavour tp appear with the air of a 
harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose sole endeavours are to 
corrupt youth, and sooth their passions. To promote her com- 
merce, sne will use fraud, deceit, and the most insidious arts. She 
will visit every part of the world, to collect the most rare and 
most delicious products of every country ; to inspire the various 
nations of the universe with a love and admiration for superfluities 
and splendour, and fill them with an aversion for the simplicity 
and fhigality of their ancient manners. And she will set every 
engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties; to recover the con- 
fidence of her former correspondents; and to compensate, By a 
speedy abundance, the sterility of seventy years. 

Thus,|| in proportion as the Almighty shall give Tyre an oppor- 
tunity of recovering her trade and credit, she will return to her 
former shameful tnSic, which God had ruined, by stripping her of 

* Isa. zxlU. 13, 14. t Behold the land of the ChaldMM ; this people WM Mt 111 
the Anjr rians foanded it for them that dwell in the wilderneM : they set up the towen 
thereof, they raised up UiepalaceaUiereof; and he biousht it to ruin. Howl,y«abi|ia 
of Tarahish: for your strength is laid waste. Isb. uiU. 13, 14. tlRkXzCjE 
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the great jXMssessioiis which she had applied to such pernicious 
uses. 

Bat at last,* Tyre, conTerted by the Gospel, shall no more, be a 
scandal and a stumbling-block to nations. She shall no longer sa^ 
crifice her labour to the idolatry of wealth, but to the wor^p of 
the Lord, and the comfort of those that serve him. She shaU no 
longer render her riches barren and useless by detaining them, but 
rium scatter them, like fruitful seed, from the hands of belieyers 
and ministers of the Gospel. 

One of God's designs, in the prophecies just now cited, is to 
give us a just idea of a traffic, whose only motive is avarice, and 
"whose fruits are pleasures, vanity, and the corruption of morals. 
Manldnd look upon cities enriched by a commerce nke that of Tyre 
(and it is the same with private persons,) as happier thaji any 
other; as worthy of envy, and as ^t (from their industry, labour, 
and the success of their application and conduct] to be proposed as 
patterns for the rest to copy after; but God, on the contrary, ezhi* 
bits them to us under the shamefbl image of a woman lost to all 
sense of virtue ; whose only view is to seduce and corrupt youth ; 
who only sooths the passions and flatters the senses ; wno abhors 
modesty and every sentiment of honour; and who, banishing from 
her countenance every indication of shame, glories in her igno* 
miny. We are not to infer from hence, that traffic is sinful in it- 
self; but we should separate from the essential foundation of trade, 
which is just and lawful when rightly used, the passions of men 
which intermix with, and by that means pervert the order and end 
of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, teaches merchants in what 
Doanner they are to carry on their traffic, and the uses to which 
they ought to apply their profits. 

SECT. VIL 

Parios writes a aecond letter to Alexander. Joamey of the latter to Jemsalem. Tin 
bonoar which he pays to Jaddus the high-priest. He Is shown those prophecies of 
Daniel wMeh relate to himself. The king grants great privileges to the Jews, but 
refuses them to the Samaritans. He besieges and takes Gaza, enters Ecypt, and sub- 
dues that country. He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into 
Iilbya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and causes himself to be de- 
clared the Mm of that god. His return hito Egypt. 

Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of Tyre,t he had 
received a second letter from Darius, who at last gave him the 
title of khig. «' He offered him 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/.) 
as a ransom for the captive princesses, and his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country he had conquered as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Darius hinted to him the inconstancy of fortime ; and de- 
scribed, in the most pompous terms, the numberless troops who 
were still under his conmiand. Could he (Alexander] think that it 
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was so very easy to cross the Eaphrates, the Tufris, the Aiw ^ 
and the HydaqHM, which were ais so many htdwarSs to the PendaH 
empire? That he should not he always shut up between rocks and 
denies: that they ought both to appear in an open plain, and thai 
then Alexander wouM be ashamed to come before hnn with only a 
handful of men." The kin^ thereupon summoned a council, in 
which Parmenio was of opinion, that he ought to accept of those 
offers, declaring he himself would agree to them, were he Alex- 
ander. « And so would I," replied Alexander, ** were I Parmenio." 
He therefore returned the f(^owing answer: ^That he did not 
want the money Darius offered him: that it did not become Darius 
to offer a thing he no longer possessed, or to pretend to share what 
he had entirely lost: that.in case he was the only person who did 
not know which of them was superior, a battle would soon deter- 
mine it : that he should not think to intimidate with riyers, a man 
who had crossed so many seas: that to whatsoever place he might 
find it proper to retire, Alexander would not faU to find him out." 
Darius, upon receiving this answer, lost all hopes of an acconuno 
dation, and prepared again for war. 

From Tyre,* Alexander marched to Jerusalem, firmly resolved 
to show it no more favour than he had done the former city: and 
for this reason. The Tyrians were so much employed in trade, 
that they quite neglected husbandry, and brought most of their 
com and other provisions from the countries in their neighbour- 
hood. Galilee,f Samaria, and Judea, furnished them with the 
greatest <|uantities. At the time that Alexander laid siege to their 
dty, he hmiself was obliged to send for provisions from those coun- 
tries: he therefore sent commissaries to summon the inhabitants to 
submit, and furnish his army with whatever they might want. The 
Jews, however, desired to be excused, aUegin^, that they had 
taken an oath of fidelity to Darius; and persisted m answering that 
they would never acki^owledgo any other sovereign as long as he 
was living ; a rare example of fidelity, and worthy Df the only people 
who in that age acknowledged the true God! The Samaritans, 
oowever, did not imitate them in this particular; for they submitted 
with cheerfulness to Alexander, and even sent him 8000 men to 
serve at the siege of Tyre, and in other places. For the better 
understanding of what follows, it may be necessary for us to pre- 
sent the reader, in few words, with the state of the Samaritans at 
that time, and the cause of the strong antipathy which existed be- 
tween them and the Jews. 

I observed, elsewhere,^ that the Samaritans did not descend 
from the Israelites, but were a colony of idolaters, taken from the 
countries on the other side of the £u]^rates, whom Esarhaddon, 
king of the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, 
aiter the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes. These people, 
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who were called CtieAcei, blended the worship of the God (^Israel 
with that of their idold;' and on all occasiot&'diseoveied an enmity 
to the Jews. This hatred was much stroiurer afler the retain c^ 
(he Jews from the Babylonish captivity, berore and after the resto- 
mtion of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy man,.Nehe- 
iniah, had wrought in Jerusalem, with regard to the marrying of. 
Grange or foreign women, the evil had spread so far, that the hiffh* 
priest's house, which ought to have been more pure than any other 
from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted with them. One 
of the sons of Jehoiadisi the hif h-priest,* whom Josephus calls Ma- 
' nasseh, had married the daugliter of Sanballat the Horonite; an4 
many more had Allowed his example. But Neheinil^i, zealous £>r 
the law of God, which was so shamefully violated* commanded, 
without exception, all who had married strange women, either to 
put them away immediately, or to depart the country. Manasseli 
chose to so into banishment rather than separate himself from his 
wife,t and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither he was fol- 
lowed by great numbers as obstinate in rebellion as himself; h^ 
there settled them under the protection of Sanballat, his father-in- 
law,' who was governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom probab^ the war 
which broke out between Egypt and Persia had brought into 
Phcenicia,) leave to build on mount Gerieim, near Samaria, a temple 
like that of Jerusalem, and to appoint Manasseh, his son-in-lawv 
priest thereof. From that time, Samaria became the asylum of all 
the malcontents of Judea. And it was this which raised the hatred 
of the Jews against the Samaritans to its greatest heig[ht, when 
they saw that the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
the law, which fixed the solemn worsmp of the God of Israel in 
the city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless raised altar against altar, 
and temple agamst temple, and afforded ii, refuge to all who fled 
from Jerusalem, to screen themselves from the punishment which 
would have been inflicted on them for violating the law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander laid siege to Tyre. 
The Samaritans, as we before observed, sent him a considerable 
body of troops; whereas the Jews thought ^hey could not submit 
to him, as lon^ as Darius, to whom they had taken an oath of alle- 
giance, shouldbe alive. 

Alexander, being little used to such an answer, particularly aflex 
he had obtained so many victories, and thinking tliat all things 
ought to bow before him, resolved, the instant he had conquered 
Tyre, to march against the Jews, and punish their disobedience aa 
rigorously as he had punished that of tlie Tynans. 

In this imminent dan^r, Jaddus, the high-priest, who governed 
under the Persians, seemg himself exposed, with all the inhabi 
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tantflytothe wnth of tlie conqueror, had rMoiuwto tlie protee 
tion of the Akoiffhtf , ^t orden Uiat public prayers should be 
made to implore bis assistance, and offered sacrifices. The night 
after, God appeared to bim in a dream, and bid him, " To cause 
flowers to be scattered up and down the city ; to set open all the 
eates, and go, clothed in his pontifical robes, with all the priests, 
dressed also in their vestments, and all tho rest clothed in white, to 
meet Alexander, and not to fear anv evil from that king, inasmuch 
as He would protect them." This demand was punctually obeyed; 
and accordingly this august procession, the very day after, march- 
ed out of the city to an eminence called Saphdy* whence there wa4 
a view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city of Jeru 
salem. Here the whole procession waited the arrival of Alexander 

The Syrians of Phoenicia, who were in his army, were persuadeo 
that the wrath of this prince was so great, that he would certainly 
punish the high-priest in an exempuiry manner, and destroy thai 
city in the same manner as he had done Tyre; and flushed with joy 
on that account, they waited in expectation of glutting their eyea 
with the calamities of a people to whom they bore a mortal hatred. 
As soon as the Jews heard of the king's approach, they set out to 
meet him with' all the pomp before described. Alexander was 
struck at the sight of the high-priest, in whose mitre and forehead 
a golden plate was fixed, on which the name of God was written. 
The moment the kin^ perceived the high-pnest, he advanced t^ 
wards him with an air of the most profound respect; bowed his 
body, adored the august name upon bis front, and saluted him who 
wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews surrounding 
Alexander, raised Uieir voices to wish bun every kind of prosperity. 
All the spectators were seized with inexpressible surprise ; they 
could scarce beheve their eyes, and did not know how to account 
for a sight so contrary to their expectation, and so very improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, ask- 
ed the king bow it came to pass that he, who was adored by every one, 
adored the high-priest of the Jews. <* I do not," replied Alexander, 
** adore the high-priest, but the God whose minister he is ; for whilst 
I was at Dium in Macedonia (my mind wholly fixed on the great 
desi^ of the Persian war,) as I was revolving by what means I 
shomd conquer Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, ap- 
peared to me in a dream ; exhorted me to banish every fear, bid me 
cross the Hellespont boldly ; and assured me that his God wouli 
march at the head of my army, and give me the victory over that 
of the Persians." Alexander added, that the instant he saw this 
priest^ he knew him bv his habit, his stature, his air, and his face, to 
be the same person whom he had seen at Dium ; that he was firmly 

Sersuaded, it was by the command, and under the immediate con- 
uct of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war ; that he was sure 

• 1lM Hebrew iviovd «iq4« irignllieB to aaeom fhn 
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bo diould overcome Darius hereafter, and destroy the emmre of 
(he Penrume; and that this was the reason why he adored tms God 
in the person of his priest. Alexander, after havinif thus answer 
ed Pannenio, embraced the high^-priest, and all his iNietlumi; tfaea 
walking in the midst of them, he arrived at Jerusalem, where he 
offered sacrifices to God, in the temple, after the manner prescribed 
to him by the high*>priest. 

The mgh-priest, afterwards, showed hbn those passages in thi 
prophecy of Daniel, which are spoken of that moiurch. I riudl 
here give an abstract of them, which will plaiidy shew how tk<^ 
most distant events are present to the Almighty. 

God declares bv the prophet Daniel,* that grandeur, empfire, and 
glory, are his ; tnat he bestows Uiem on whomsoever he pleases^ 
and withdraws them in like manner, to punish th» abuse of Uiem ; 
that his wisdom and power solely detemune the course ci events hi 
all ages; that he changes, according to his will, the whole ihoe of 
human affairs ;f that he sets up new kingdoms, overcrows the an- 
dent ones, and effaces even the vmry footsteps of them, wkh the 
same ease as the wind carries off the smaltet chaff from Uie thrash* 
ing-floor. 

Gk>d's design, in subjecting states to such istomshii^ levofaiddilBJ 
IS to teach men, that they are in his pre^noe as notning; that he 
alone is the Most High, the eternal Kmg, the sovereign arbiter, who 
doth whatsoever he wUl with supreme pow^, both in heaven and 
earth. For the putting this design in execution,} the j^phet sees 
an august council, in which the angels, who aie appomted as in- 
^lectors and guaiihans of governments and kings, ktquire into the 
Bse which they make of the authority that Heaven intrusted then| 
vrith, as his ministers; and when they abuse H, these spiritB,|| aeal- 
ous for the ^lory of tiieii sovereign, beseech Grod to pumsh thmr in- 
justice and ingratitude ; and to humlde their pride, by eastm^ them 
from the throne, and causing the most abject among mankmd, to 
ascend it in their stead. 

God,ir to make these important truths still more sensible. Shows 
Daniel fbor dreadful beasts, who rise from a vast sea, m whkh the 
four winds combat together with fViiy; and under these symbols, 
he represents to the prophet the origin, the characteristics, and fall, 
of the four great em{>ires, which are to govern the whole world 
euceeerively. A dreadful, but too real image I For empires rise 
out of tumult and ccmfiision; they subsist by blood and akufhter, 
they exercise their powe* with violence and cruelty ; they think it 
glorious to cany terror and desolation hito all places; but yet in 
spiteofthw utmost eflbrts, they are subject to continual viiSssitndes 
and unforeseen reverses of fortune. 

The prophet then relates nuwe particularly the chamcter of each 

* Das. &.»,». S7. tlMd.it 91 tIbld.W.ai.Ur.«. $ DMi. 
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Of these empires.* After hairing represented the empire of the 
Bahylonians mider the image c^ a lioness, and that of the Medes 
and Persians under the form of a bear ^nedy of prey, he draws this 
picture of the Grecian mcMiareby, by presenting us with some of 
Its most striking features. Under the image of a spotted leopard, 
with fbur heads and four wings, he depicts Alexuider, in whom 
good and bad qualities were intennixed ; rash and impetuous in his 
resolutions, rapid in his conquests ; flying with the swiftness of a 
bird of prey, rather than marching with the weight of an army 
laden with the whole equipage of war ; supported by the valour and 
capacity of his ja[enerals, four of whom, after haying assisted him 
in conquering his empire, diyide it among themselyes. 

To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new touches.f He 
enumerates the order of the succession of the kings of Persia; he 
declares, in precise teims, that after the first three kinp, viz. Cy- 
rus, Cambyses, and Darius, a fourth monarch will anse, who is 
Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his predecessors in power and 
in riches ; that this prince, puffed up with the idea of his own eran- 
deur, which shall haye risen to its highest pitch, will assemue aU 
the people in his boundless dominions, and lead thcon to the conquest 
of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice only of the march of 
this multitude, and does not tell us what success they met with, he 
thereby giyes us pretty clearly to understand, that Aerxes, an effe- 
minate, injudicious, and fearfid prince, will not have the least success 
in any of his vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these yery Greeks4 attacked un- 
successfully by Uie Persians, there will arise a king yery different 
fiom Xerxes ; and this is Alexander the Great. He shall be a bold, 
valiant monarch; he shall succeed in all his enterprises; he shall 
extend his dominion far and wide, and shaU establiui an irresistible 
power on the ruins of the vanquished nations : but at a time when 
ne shall imagine himself to be most firmly seated on the throne, he 
shall lose his life,-with the regal dignity, and not leave any posterity 
to succeed him in it. This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the 
splendour and power for which it was so renowiwd under Alexan- 
der, shall diyide itself towards the four winds of heaven. From its 
ruins there shall arise not only the four great 'kingdoms of Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Macedon, but a£o several other foreigners, 
or barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form kingdoms out of 
these. 

At len^h,{ in the eighth chapter, the prophet completes the de- 
scription m still stronger colours, of the character, the battles, the 
series of successes, the rise and fall of these two rival empires. By 
the image he gives of a powerful ram, having two horns of an un- 
equal length, he declares that the first of these empires shall be com- 
posed of Persians and Modes ; that its strength i^aU consist in thQ 

•Du.TiL4-«( tn>id.zLa. |IbkL3ri.S»4 $IUd.vHL 
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fuaon of tLese two nations; that the Persians shall n^erthelMi 
exceed the Modes in authoritjr; that they shall have a series of 
conquests, without meeting with any opposition; that they shall 
first extend them towards the west, hy subduing* the Lydians, the 
provinces of Asia Minor and Thrace ; that they shall afterwards 
turn their arms towards the north, in order to subdue part of Scy^ 
thia, and the nations bordering on the Caspian sea; that at length 
they shall endeavour to enlarge their dominions towards the south, 
by subjecting Egypt and Arabia, but that they shall not invade the 
nations of the east. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited to Daniel, 
und^ the symbol of a he-goat of a prodi^ous size : he perceives 
that the Macedonian army will march from the west, in order to 
invade the empire of the Persians ; that it will be headed b^ a war- 
rior famous for his power and glory; that it will make munense 
marches, in quest of the enemy, even into the very heart of his do« 
minions ; that it will advance towards the enem^ Math such rapidi- 
ty, as to seem not to touch the ground ; that it will ^ve this empire 
its mortal wound; entirelv subvert it by repeated victories, and de- 
stroy the double power of the Persians and Medes ; during which 
not one monarch, whether its ally or neighbour, shall give it the 
least succour. 

But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to its gteatest 
height, Alexander, who formed its ^atest strength, shall be snatcli- 
ed from it ; and then there will arise, towards the four parts of the 
world, four Grecian monarchies, which, thougjh Vastly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will, however, be very considerable. 

Can any thinff be more wonderful, more divine, than a series of 
prophecies, all of them so clear, so exact, and so circumstantial ; 
prophecies which go so far as to point out, that a prince shall die 
without leaving a single successor from among his own family, and 
that four of his generals will divide his empire between them ? But 
we must peruse these prophecies in the Scriptures themselves. 
The Vulgate agrees pretty nearly with the Hebrew, except in a few 
places, ^ich I shall translate agreeable to the original text.* 

«' In the third year of the reign of king Belshazzar,! a vision ap- 
peared unto me, even imto me Daniel, after that which appeared 
unto me at the first. And I saw in a vision, (and it came to pass, 
when I saw, that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam,) and I saw in a vision, and I was bv the river of 
Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, and behold there stood 
before the river a ram, which had two horns ; and the two horns 
were high ; but one was higher than the other, and the higher 
came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and northward, 
and southward; so that no beast might stand before him, neither 
was there any that could deliver out of his hand; but he did ac- 

• We have not followed M. RoUin'i tranilatkiii beie, beliefing it more proper to m^ 
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cordang to Mb wiO, and beeame mat. And as I was coodderinff^ 
behola an he-(pat came from t£e west, on the face of the whole 
earth, and touched not the ffroimd; and the goat had a notaUe 
bom betweeli his tjem. Ana he came to the ram that had two 
boms, which t had seen standing before the river, and ran unto him 
in the fury of his power. And! saw him come close unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, and 
brake his two horns : and there was no power in the ram to stand 
before him, but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon 
him ; and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great : and when he was strong, 
the great horn was broken ; and for it came up four notable ones 
towards the four winds of heaven." 

A great number of very important reflections might be made on 
the prophecies I have now repeated; but these I shall leave to the 
reader's understanding and religion, and will make but one remark; 
on which, however, I shall not expatiate so much as the subject 
might deserve. 

The Almighty presides in graieral over all events which happen 
in the world; and ruled, with absolute sway, the fate of all men in 
particular, of all cities, and of all empires; but he conceals the 
operations of his wisdom, and the wonders of his providence, be- 
neath the veil of natural causes and ordinary events. In all that 
profane history exhibits to us, whether sieves, or the capture of 
cities; battles won or lost; empires estaUished or overthrown; 
there appears nothing but what is human or natural: God seems to 
have no concern in these things, and we should be tempted to be- 
Beve that he abandons men entirely to their views, their talents, 
and their passions; if we, perhaps, except the Jewish nation, whom 
he considered as his own peculiar people, and as his own heritage. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation so repugnant to religion, 
and even reason itself, God occasionally breaks silence, disperses 
the clouds which hide him, and condescends to discover to us the 
secret springs of his providence, by causing his prophets to foretell, 
long before the event, the fate he has prepared for the different na 
tions of the earth. He reveals to Daniel the order, the succession, 
and the different characteristics of the four great empires to which 
hjB has determined to subject all the nations of the universe, vnr. 
that of the Babylonians, of the Persians and Modes, of the Greeks, 
and, lastly, that of the Romans. 

It is with the same view that he dweUd very forcibly on the two 
most famous conquerors that ever existed: I mean Cyrus and Alex- 
ander, the one the founder, the other the destroyer, of the power- 
ful empii^ of Persia. He causes the former to be called by his 
name two hundred years before his birth; foretells, by the moutih 
ct Isaiah, his' victories; axid particularizes the several circumstan- 
ee« of thd Miaig of Babylon, the like of whidi had never been 
seen before. On tlnv cceanon^ he polnte otit Aletander, bj ffis 
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' mooth of Daniel, and asciibes sttch qualities and charactefisdea aa 
can ame with none but him, and which denote him as plainly aa 
if be had called him by his name. 

These passages of Scripture, in which God explains liiniadf 
clearly, should be considered as very precious, and serve aa so 
many kej^s to open to our understanding the secret methods by which 
he governs the world. These bright rays of light should enable a 
rational and religious man to see every thin^ else clearly; and 
make him conclude, from what is said of the four great empires, 
of Cyrus add Alexander, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to 
acknowledge and admire, in the several events of profane histozyy 
6od*s perpetual care and regard for all men and all states, whose 
destiny depends entirely on his wisdom, his power, and his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves the great joy and admiration 
with which Alexander was filled, upon hearing such clear, such 
eircumstantial,and advantageous promises. Before he left Jerusa* 
fern, he assembled the Jews, and bid them ask any favour whatso- 
ever. They answered, that their request was, to be allowed to live 
according to the law of their fathers, and to be exempt, every 
'seventh year, from their usual tribute ; and for this reason, because 
they were forbidden, by their laws, in that year, to sow their fields, 
and consequently could have no harvest. Alexander granted their 
request; and, upon the high-priest's beseeching him to sufibr the 
Jews, who were resident in Babylonia and Mema, to live likewise 
agreeable to their own laws, he also indulged them in this particu- 
lar with the utmost humanity; and said fi^ther, that in case any of 
them were willing to serve under his standards, be would give 
them leave to folfow their own way of worship, and to observe 
their peculiar customs ; upon which ofiTer great numbers enlisted 
then^lves. 

He had scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans waited upon 
him with great pomp and ceremony, humbly entreating him to do 
them also the honour to visit their temple. As they had submitted 
voluntarily to Alexander, and sent him succours, they imagined 
that they deserved his favour much more than the Jews; and flat- 
tered themselves that they should obtain the same, and even much 
greater indulgence. It was in this view they made this pompous 
procession, in order to invite Alexander to their city; and the 
8000 men they had sent to serve under him, joined in the request 
made by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them courteous- 
hr, but said, that he was obliged to march into Egypt, and there- 
fore had no time to lose; however, that he would visit their city at 
his return, in case he had opportunity. They then besought him 
to exempt them from paying 'tribute every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were Jews? They 
made an ambiguous answer, which the king not having time to ex- 
amine, suspended this matter also till his return, and immediatalj 
continued nis march towards Gaza. 

Vol. t. b 
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Upon Us arrival before that city,* he found it provided with a 
strong garrison, commanded by Betis, one of Darius's eunuchs. 
This governor, who was a brave man, and very faithful to his sove- 

- reign, defended it with great vigour a^;axnst Alexander. As this 
was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, it was absolutely necessary 
for him to conquer it, and therefore he was obliged to besiege it. 
But although every art of war was employed, notwithstanding his 
soldiers fought with the utmost intrepidity, he was however forced 
to lie two months before it. Exasperated at its holding out so 
long, and his receiving two wounds, he was resolved to treat the 
governor, the inhabitants, and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely 
inexcusable ; for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and sold all the rest, 
with their wives and children, for slaves. When Betis, who had 
been taken prisoner in the last assault, was brought before him 
covered with honourable wounds, instead of using him kindly, as 
his valour and fidelity justly merited, this young monarch, who at 
other times esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on this occa- 
sion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to him: '< Betis, thou shalt not 
^e the death thou desiredst. Prepare therefore to suifer aU those 
torments which vengeance can invent." Betis, looking upon the 
king with not only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the least 
reply to his menaces; upon which the king, more enraged by this 
disdainful silence — ^'Observe," said he, " I beseech you, that dumb 
arrogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he spoke so much as 
one submissive word? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, 

' and will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else.'' At 
last Alexander's anger rose to fury;f his conduct now beginning to 
change with his fortune : he ordered a hole to be made through his 
heels, when, a rope being put through them, and tied to a chariot, 
he caused Betis to be dragged round the city till he died. He 
boasted his having imitatecTon this occasion, AchiUes, from whom 
he was descended; who, as Homer relates, caused the dead body 
of Ileptor to be dragged in tlie same manner round the walls of 
Troy;| as if a man ought ever to pride himself on having imitated 
a bad example. Both were very barbarous ; but Alexander was 
much more so -in causing Betis to be dragged alive; and for no 
other reason, but because he had served his sovereign with bravery 
and fidelity, by defending a city with which he had intrusted him; 
a fidelity, that ought to have been admired, and even rewarded by 
an enemy, rather than punished in so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found in Gaza to his 
mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his sister, and to his friends. He 
also presented Leonidas, his preceptor, with 500 quintals} of frank- 
inccnse,iind 100 quintals of myrrh; caUing to mind a caution Leoni- 

•Dlod. I. xviL p. 586. Arrian, '. II. p. 101—103. Quint. Cfurt. 1. iv. c. 6. Plqt. 
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ma had gma lam whmi but a chfld, and which seemed, oven at 
ifnat time, to presage the conqncssts this monarch had lately 
achieved. For Leonidas, observing Alexander taking up whole 
handfuls of incense at a sacrifice, and throw it into the fire, said to 
him; «< Alexander, when you shall have conquered the country 
which produces these spices, you then may be as profuse of incense 
as you please; but, tiD that day comes, be sparmg of what you 
have." The monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows : ** I 
send you a larige quantity of incense and myrrh, in order that you 
may no longer he so reserved and sparing in your sacrifices to the 

A. M. 3673. As soon as Alexander had ended the sieee of 

Ant. J. c. 331. Gaza,* he left a garrison there, and turned the 
wliole power of his arms towards Egypt. In seven days* march he 
arrived before Pelusium, whither a great number of Egyptians had 
assembled, with all imaginable dili^nce, to recognise hun for theiz' 
sovereimi, and make their submission. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was so great, tha 
it was of little consequence to them who should be thehrking, pro- 
vided they could but meet with an avenger who would rescue them 
from the insolence and indignity with which themselves and their 
reli^on were treated. For, how fiilse soever a religion may be, 
(and it is scarce possible to imagine one more absurd than that of 
the Egyptians,) so long as it continues to be the established reli- 
gion, the people' will not sufifer it to be insulted; nothing afifecting 
their minds so strongly, nor inflaming them to a greater degree. 
Ochus had caused their god Apis to be murdered, in a manner 
highly offensive to themselves and their religion; and the Persians, 
to whom he had left the .government, continued in like manner to 
ridicule that deity. Thus several circumstances had rendered the 
Persians so odious, that, upon Amyntas's coming a little before 
with a handful of men, he found them prepared to join and assist 
him in expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and entered into 
the service of Darius. He had commanded the Grecian forces 
at the battle of Issus ; and having escaped into Syria, by the way of 
Tripoli, with 4000 men, he had there seized upon as maAy vessels 
as he wanted, burnt the rest, and imme<tiately set sail towards the 
island of Cjrprus, and afterwards towards Pelusium, which he took 
by surprise, upon feigning that he had a commission from Darius, 
appointing him governor of Egypt, in the room of Sebaces, kUled in 
the battle of Issus. As soon as he found himself possessed of this 
important city, he threw off the mask, and made pubhc pretensions 
to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that the motive of his coming 
was to expel the Persians. Upon this, a multitude of Egyptians, 
who wished for nothing so earnestly as to ftee themselves from 

• Dtod. I. ztU. p. 526--5S9. Anian, 1. Ui. p. 101—110. Flat in Alex. p. 67»-«li 
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thM» in g ttpportd db tyrantB, went over to bim. He theli marched 
dixecdy for Memphui, the cajntal of the kingdom ; when, coaiin^ to 
a battle, he defbated the Persians, and shat them up in the city. 
Bat, after he had gaked this victory, having neglected to keep his 
aoldiers together, they stiagffled up and down in search of plunder ; 
which the enemy seeing, mfiied out upon such as remained, and 
ent them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so fiur from lessening the aversion the Egyptians had 
fixr the Persians, increased it still more; so that Ihe moment Alex- 
ander appeared npon the frontiers, the people, who were all dis- 
posed to receive that monarch, ran in crowds to submit to him. 
Ifis arrival, at the head of a powerful army, presented them with a 
aecmre protection, which Amyntas could not afford them; and, from 
this consideration, they all declared openly ii^ his fiivour. Mazaeus, 
yf/ho commanded in Menmhis, finding it would be to no purpose for 
hitai to resist so great a rorce, and mat Darius, his sovereign, was 
not in a condition to succour him, set open the gates of the city to 
the conqueror, andsave up 800 telents, about 120^0001. and all the 
kinff*8 furniture. Thus, Alexander possessed himself of all Egypt, 
witBout meeting vnth die least opposition. 

At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the temple of Jupiter- 
Ammon. This temple* was situated in uie midst of the sandy 
deserts of Libya, ana twelve days' journey from Memphis. Ham, 
the son of Noah, first peopled £gypt and Libya, after the flood; 
and when idolatry began to gain ground in the world some time 
alter, he was the chief deity of ttese two countries, in which his 
descendants had continued. A temple was built to his honour in 
t^e midst of these deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about 
two leagues broad,f which mrmed a kind of island in a sea c^sand. 
Jt is he whom the Greeks calted Zivc, Jujriier^ and the Egyptians 
Ammon. In process of time these two names were joined, and he 
was called JupUer'^^mmon, 

The motive of this journey, which was equally rash and dan* 
j^rcMis, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. Alexander having read, 
m Homer, and other fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of their 
heroes were represented as sons of some deity; and, as he himself 
was desirous of passing fi>r a hero, he was determined to have some 
eod for his fathe^. Accordmgly, he fixed upon Jupiter-Ammon 
jQt this purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and teaching 
them the part they were to act. 

It would have been to no purpose, had any one endeavoured to 
divert him from a design which was great in no other circumstance 
than the pride and extravagance that gave birth to it. Puf^ up 
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with Jus victones, be had already begun to aflmune, M Plutarch ob- 
serves, that character of teoaciousness and infJexuDity which will 
do notliing but conmiand; which cannot suffer advice, and much 
less bear opposition; which knows neither obstacles nor dangers; 
which makes the beautiful to consist in impossibility; In a word, 
which fancies itself able to overcome, not only enemies, but time, 
place, and tjie. whole order of nature; the usual effect of a long se- 
Ties of prosperity, which subdues the strongest, and makes them at 
length l^rget that they are men. We ourselves have seen a fa- 
mous conqueror,* who prided himself upon treading in the steps of 
Alexander, carry farther than he had ever done this kind of savage 
heroism; and lay it down as a maxim to himself, never to recede 
from his resolution. 

A.M. 9673. Alexander therefore sets out; and going down 

Ant. J. c. 331. the river from Memphis tiU he came to the sea, he 
coa^s along it ; and, after having passed Canopus, he observes, op- 
posite to the island of Pharos, a spot which seemed to him very well 
situated for the building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, 
and marked out the several places where the temples and public 
squares were to be erected.. For the building it, he employed 
IMnocrates the architect, who had acquired great reputation by his 
rebuilding, at Ephesus, the temple of Diana, which Herostratus had 
burnt. This city he called after his own name Alexandria, and it 
afterwards rose to be the capital of the kin^om. As its harbour, 
which was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, 
and the Nile and the Red Sea m its neighbourhood, it drew all the 
traffic of the east and west; and thereby became, in a very little 
time, one of the most flourishing cities in the universe. 

Alexander had a journey to ^ of 1600- stadia, or fourscore 
French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter- Ammon; and most of the 
way was through sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient enough 
for the first two days' march, before they arrived in the extensive 
dreadful solitudes ; but as soon as they found themselves in vast 
plains, covered with sands of a prodigious depths they were seized 
with terror. Surrounded, as with a sea, they eazed round as far 
as their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some pkce that 
was inhabited ; but all m vain, for they could not perceive so much 
as a single tree, nor the least footsteps of any land that had been 
cultivated. To increase their calamity, the water, that they had 
brought in goat-skins, upon camels, now failed ; and there was not 
so much as a single drop in all that sandy desert. They therefore 
were reduced to the sad condition of dying almost with thirst ; not 
to mention the danger they were in of being buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that are sometimes raised by the winds ; and which 
had formerly destroyed 60,000 of Cambyses's troops. Every thing 
was by this time scorched to so violent a degree, and the air be- 
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came fo hot, tbil the men could scarcely breathe j when, on a eiicl 
den, whether by chance, say the historians, or the immediate 
indulgence of heaven, the sky was so completely overspread with 
thick douds, that they hid the sun, which was a great roief to the 
amry; though the]^ were still m want of water. But the storm 
havmg disc&rged itself in a violent rain, every soldier got as much 
as he wanted; and some were so parched with thirst, that they 
stood with their months open, and catched the rain as it fell. The 
judicious reader knows ;«diuit judgment he is to form of these mar* 
vellous incidents, with which histOTians have thought proper to em-; 
hellish this relation. 

They were several days in crossing these deserts; and upon their 
arriving near the place where tlie oracle stood, they perceived « 
ffreat number of ravens flyinff before the most advanced standard. 
These ravens, sometimes, new to the ground when the army 
marched slowly; and, at other times, advanced forward, as if it 
were to serve them as guides, till they, at last, came to the temple 
of the god. A very surprising circumstance is, that although this 
oracle be mtuated in the midst of an almost boundless solitude, it 
nevertheless is surrounded with a grove, so very shadjr, that the 
sun-beams can scarcely pierce it; not to mention that tms grove is 
watered with several springs of fresh water, which preserve it in 
perpetual verdure. It is related, that near this ffrove there is 
another, in the midst of which there is a fountain, ctuled the water , 
or fountain (f the eun. At day-break it is lukewarm, at noon cold ; 
but in the evening it grows warmer, bv de^rrees, and at midnight ia 
boiling hot ; after this, as day approaches, it decreases in heat, uid 
continues this vicissitude for ever. 

The cod, who is worshipped in this temple, is not represented 
under the form which painters and sculptors generally give to 
sods; for he is made of emeralds, and other precious stones, and 
from the head to the navel resembles a ram.* The king beii^ 
come into the temple, the senior priest declared him to be the son 
of Jupiter; and assured him that the god hunself bestowed this 
. name upon liim. Alexander accepted it with joy, and acknowledg- 
ed Jupiter as his &ther. He afterwards asked the priest, whether 
his father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of iJie whole 
world? To which the priest, who was as much a flatterer as the 
king was vainglorious, answered, that he should be monarch of the 
•universe. At last he inquired, whether all lus father's murderers 
. had been punished; but the priest replied, that he blasphemed ; that 
his father was immortal ; but that with regard to tibe mur^rers of 
PhiHp, they had all been extirpated ; addmg, that he should be in- 
vindblo, and afterwards take his seat among the deities. Having 
ended hn sacrifice, he offered magnificent presents to the god, imd 
did not mrget the priests, who had served his purpose so wdL 

•Tbii iMiMfB in OttiotliCartlug k pretty dIAcutt, and ii variouriy eqlalnsd bf 
iiawpt€f*~ 
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Decorated witli,f|» splendid title of the son of Jiiinter, and 
fancying himself raised above the human species, he returned from 
his }€it^mj as &om a triumph. From that time, in all his letters, 
his ordar%>and decrees, he always assumed this title ; Alkxandkk, 
King, Son op Jupiter- Ammon ;* in answefto which, Olympiasi 
his mother, one day made a very witty remonstrance in few words, 
by desiring him not to enga^ her in any quarrels widi Juno. 

Whilst Alexander was mdulging lumself in these chimeras, 
and tasting the mat pleasure hS vanity made him conceive from 
this pompous titfe, every one derided him in secret; and some, who 
had not yet put on the yoke of abject flattery, ventured to reproach 
him upon that account; but they paid very dear for that liberty, as 
the sequel wIQ show. Not satisfied with endeavouring to pass for 
the .son of a god, and of being himself persuaded, if indeed this 
wore possible, that he really was such, he would also pass for a sod 
himself; till at last, Providence, having brought to pass through him 
the events of wliich he wfis chosen to be the instrument, brought 
hun to his end, and thereby levelled him with the rest of mortals. 

Al<fxander, upon his return from the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, 
bein^ arrived at the Paliu MareotU, which was not far from the 
island .of Pharos^ made a visit to his new city, the building of which 
was already far advanced. He took the best methods possible to 
people it, inviting thither persons from aU quarters, to whom he 
ofiered the most advantageous conditions. He drew to it,f among 
others, a considerable number of Jews, by allowing them very 
great privileges; for he not only left them the free exercise of their 
relimon and laws, but put them on the same foot in every respect 
with the Macedonians whom he settled there. From thence he 
went to Memphis, where he spent the winter. 

Varro observes, that at the time this kins built Alexandria, the 
use of papyrus (for writing) was found in Egypt. 

Dunng Alexander's stay in Memphis,^ he settled the affairs of 
Egypt, suffering none but Macedonians to command the troops. 
He divided the country into districts, over each of which he appoint- 
ed a lieutenant, who received orders from himself only ; not think- 
mg it safe to mtrust the general command of all the troops to one 
single person, in se large and populous a coimtry. With regard to 
the ciim government,!^ invested one Doloaspes, an Egyptian, with 
the whole power of it ; for being desirous that Egypt should stiH 
be governed by its ancient laws and customs, he was of opinion 
that a native of Egypt, to whom they must be familiar, was fitter 
for that office than any foreigner whatsoever. 

To hasten the building of bis new city, he appointed Cleomenes 
inspector over it ; with orders for hun to levy the tribute which 
Arabia was to pay. Bat this Cleomenes was a very^ wicked wretch« 

« varrotnidA.Gen.Lx!n. c4 t JoBe|!li. contra At»plon. XAntaa,! 
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who abosed hifl antlioxity, aiid oppiessed the people with tbe 
harbarity. 

SECT. vm. 

Alennder, after his return ftom Egypt, ranlves to go in puimiit of Dsrim. At Us 
■etting out lie hean of the deHtli of that monarch** queen. He eausea to be paid her 
the bonoun which were due to her rank. He paaiea the Euphraiea and Tigris, and 
cones up with Darius. The famous battle of Arfaela. 

Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt,* set out from 
thence in the spring, to march into the East against Darius. In 
his way through Palestine, he heard news which ^ve him great 
uneasiness. At his going into Egypt, he had appomted Androma- 
chlis, whom he highfy esteemed, governor of Syria and Palestine. 
Andromachus coming to Samaria to settle some affairs in that 
country, the Samaritans mutmied; and setting fire to the house in 
which he was, burnt him alive. It is very probable, Chat this was 
occasioned by the ra^e with which that people were fired, at their 
having been denied the same privileges that had been granted the 
Jews, their enemies. Alexander was highly exasperated against 
them for this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all those 
who had any hand in it, banished the rest from the city of Samaria, 
supplying their room with a colony of Macedonians, and divided 
the rest of their lands among the Jews. 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various affiurs of the 
countries he lefl behind him, in his progress towards new conquests. 
A. M. 9673. He was scarce set out, when an eunuch brought 

Ant. J. c. 331. word, that Darius's consort was just dead. Hear- 
in? this, he returned hack, and went into the tent of Sysigambis, 
whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the ^ound, in the 
midst of the young princesses, who also were weepmg ; and near 
them the son of Darius, a child, who was the more worthy of com- 
pa8sion,f as he was less sensible to evils, which concerned him 
more than any other. Alexander consoled them in so kind and 
tender a manner, as plainly showed that he himself was deeply and 
sincerely aMcted. He caused her funeral obsequies to be peitbrm- 
ed with the utmost splendour and magnificence. One of the 
eunuchs who superintended the chamber, and who had been taken 
with the princesses, fled from the camp, and ran to Darius, whom 
he informed of his consort's death. The Persian monarch was 
seized with the most violent affliction upon hearing this nnws, par- 
ticularly, as he supposed she would not be allowed the funeral 
ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceived 
him on this occasion, by telling him the^honours which Alexander 

• Dlod. 1. xvil. p. 530-^536. Anrian. 1. iil. p. 111—127. Plularch in Alcjr. p. 681- 
685. a. Curt I. iv. c. 9—16. JusUn. I. zi. c. 13—14. f Ob id ipsum miaermbilis, 
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had paid hja queen after her death, and the dyilities he had always 
shown her in her lifetime. Darius, upon hearing these words, was 
fired with suspicioDs of so horrid a kind, that Uiey did not leav>) 
lam a moment's quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aside, ho spoke to him as fbllows : ** If thou 
dost sti J acknowledge Darius tor thy lord and soveSreign, tell me, 
by the respect and veneration thou owest to that great splendour 
of Mithres* which enlightens us, and to this hand which the king 
stretcheth out to thee ; tell me, I say, whether, in bemoaning the 
death of Statira, I do not bewail the least of her evils ; and whe- 
ther, as she fell into the hands of a young monarch, she did not 
first lose her honour^ and afterwards her life." The eunuch, 
throwing himself at Duius's feet, besought him not to think so in« 
juriously of Alexander's virtue ; nor dishonour his wife and sister 
after her death ; and not to deprive- himself of the greatest conso- 
lation he could possibly have in his misfortunes, vir. to be firmly 
persuaded, that the prince, who had triiunphed over liim, was supe- 
rior to the frailties of other men ; that he ought rather to admire 
Alexander, as he had given the Persian ladies much stronger proofs 
of his virtue and contmence, than he had given the Persians them- 
selves of his valour. After this, he conmmed all he had before 
said, by the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; and then gave 
him a particular account of what public fame had related, concern- 
ing the wisdom, temperance, and magnamm^ty of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where liis pourtiers were assem- 
bled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, broke into the following 
prayer: ** Ye gods, who preside over the birth of men, and who 
dijpoae of kings and empires, grant that, after having raised the 
fortune of Persia from its dejected state, I may transmit it to my 
descendants with the same lustre in which I received it; in order 
that, after havin? triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge 
the favours which Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons 
who, of all others, are most dear to me : 6r, in case the tune or- 
dained by the fates is at last come, when it must necessarilv hap- 
pen, from the anger of the gods, or the ordinary vicissitu^s of 
human affairs, that the empire of Persia must end ; grant, great 
gods, that none but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus." 

In the mean time, Alexander having set out upon his march, 
arrived with his whole army at Thapsacus, where he passed a 
bridge that lay across the Euphrates, and continued his journey 
towards the Tigris, where he expected to come up with the enemy. 
Darius had already made overtures of peace to him twice ; but 
finding at last that there were no hopes of their concluding one, 
unless he resigned the whole empire to him. he therefore prepared 
himself again for battle. For this purpose, he assembled in Babylon 

• The PenlaiM wonhlpped Uie sim nnder the nlune of JfdArM, and thomooiimidM 
tMofMmfa 
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an army balf as numeioiui again aa that which he had at Isras, 
and marched it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the plains 
of Mesopotamia. Advice being brought, that the enemy was not 
far off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at 
the head of 1000 chosen horse; and likewise gave 6000 to Mazcus, 
governor of tlie province; to prevent Alexander from crossing the 
river, and to ley waste the country through which that monarch 
was to pass : but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the East, this is the most rapid ; and it not 
only receives a great number of rivulets in its waves, but drags 
along with it great stones ; so that it is named Tigris, on ac- 
count of its prodigious rapidity, an arrow being so called in the 
Persian tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river which 
were fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came up to the 
horses' bellies, and in the middlp to their breasts. Having drawn 
up his infiintry in the form of a half moon, and posted his cavalry 
on the wings, they advanced to the current of the water with no 
great difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads. The Idnff 
waded on foot among the infantry, and was the first who appeared 
on the opposite shore, where he pointed out with his hand the lord 
to the soldiers ; it not being possible for him to make them hear 
him. But it was with the greatest difficulty they kept their foot- 
ing; because of the blipperiness of the stones, and the impetuosity 
of the stream. Such soldiers as not only carried their arms, but 
their clothes also, were much more embarrassed; for being unable 
to support themselves, thev were carried into whirlpools, unless 
they threw away their burdens. At the same time, the heaps of 
clothes floating up and down, beat down several ; and, as every 
man endeavoured to catch at his own things, they annoyed one 
another more than the river did. It was to no purpose that the 
king commanded them, with a loud voice, to save nothing but their 
arms; and assured them, that he himself would compensate their 
other losses; for not one of them could hear his admonitions or or- 
ders, so great was the noise and tumult. At last, they all passed 
over tlia^t part of the ford where the water was shallowest, and the 
stream less impetuous, and their chief loss was only that of a small 
part of their baggage. 

It is certain, that this army might easily have been cut to pieces, 
had they been opposed by a ^neral who dared to conquer; that is, 
to make ever so little opposition to their passage. But Mazeus, 
who might easily have defeated them had he come up when they 
were crossing the river in disorder and confusion, did not arrive 
tiU they were drawn up in battle array. A like good fortune bad 
alwa3rs attended this prince hitherto, both when he passed the 
Granicus in sight of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, 
who waited his coming on the shore ; and also in the rocks of Cili- 
cia, when he found the passes and straits quite open and defence- 
less, where a small number of troops might have cheeked hif 
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progress. This drcnmstance may lessen our surprise at that ex- 
cess of boldnessy^'wliich was his peculiar characteristic, and which 
perpetually prompted him to encounter blindly the greatest dangers: 
since, as he was always fortunate, he never had once room to sus- 
pect himself ffuilty of ndhness. 

Tiie king, naving encamped two days near the river, commanded 
his soldiers to be ready for marching on the morrow ; but about 
nine or ten in the evening, when the sky was calm and clear, the 
moon first lost its light, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and 
as it were tinged with blood. Now as this happened just before a 
great battle was ffoing to be fought, the doubtful success of which 
had already filled the army with sufficient disquietude, they were 
first struck with a religious awe, and aflerwards seized with fear. 
They cried out, ''That heaven displayed the marks of its anger; 
and that they were dragged, against the will of the gods, to the 
extremities of the earth : that rivers opposed their passage ; that 
the stars refiised to lend their usual light ; and that they could now 
see nothingr but deserts and solitudes : that merely to satisfy the 
ambition of one man, so many thousands shed their blood ; and that 
for a man who contemned his own country, disowned his father, 
and pretended to pass for a god.** 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, when Alex- 
ander, whom nothing could mtimidate, summoned the officers of 
his army into his tent, and commanded such of the Egyptian sooth- 
sayers who were best skilled in the knowledge of the stars, to de- 
clare what they thought of this phenomenon. These knew very 
well the natural causes of eclipses of the moon ; but, without en- 
tering into physical arguments, they contented themselves with 
saying, that the sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon 
on that of the Persians, and that, whenever it suffeiBd an eclipse, 
it always threatened the latter with some grievous calamity, where- 
of they mentioned several examples, all which they adduced as true 
and indisputable. Superstition has a surprising mfiuence over the 
minds of the vulgar. How headstrong and mconsistent soever 
they may be, yet if they are once struck with a vain image of 
religion, they will sooner obey soothsayers thaa their leades. The 
ansM^er made by the Egyptians being dispersed among the soldiers, 
it revived their hopes and courage. 

The king, purposely to take imvantage of this ardour, began his 
march after midnight. On his right hand lay the Tigris, and on 
his left tlie mountains called ChrdyceL \i day-break the scouts,' 
whom he had sent to. view the enemy, brought word that Darius 
was marching towards him; upon which he immediately drew up 
his forces in battle array, and set himself at their head. However, 
it was afterwards found, that they were only a detachment of 1000 
horse that were sent out to reconnoitre, and which soon retired to 

* AiiAkIb qttoqtw,qiia maiimi vlcult, railo mUml poiMt; quia nunquam lii)Uicil* 
neaTeiiit.uiteaMrtAciMet Q. Okirt. 
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the main umy. NeverthelesB, news wu bronglit the kmg, that 
Darius was now but 150 stadia '^ from the place where they then 
were. 

Not lon^ before this, some letters had been intercepted, in whicii 
Darius sokcited the Grecian soldiers either to kill or betray Alex- 
ander. Nothing can reflect so great an odium on the meuMty of 
this prince, as an attempt of that kind ; an attempt so cowardly and 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was in doul^ with 
himself, whether it would be proper for him to read these letters in 
a full assembly, relying as much on the affection and fidelity of the 
Greeks, as on that of the Macedonians.^ But Parmenio dissuaded 
. liim from it ; declaring, that it would be dangerous even to awake 
such thoughts in the minds of soldiers ; that one only was sufficient 
to strike uie blow ; and that avarice was capable of attempting the 
most enormous crimes. The king followed this prudent counsel, 
and ordered his army to march forward* 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, and imagined 
that he had nothing to trust to but his arms; nevertheless, being 
overcome by the advantageous reports which had been made to him 
of Alexander's tenderness and humanity towards his family, he 
despatched ten of his chief relations, who were to offer him fresh 
conditions of peace, more advantageous than the former; and to 
thank him for the kind treatment ho had given his family. Darius 
had, in the former proposals, given liini up all the provinces as far 
as the river Halys; but now he added the several territories situated 
between the Hellespont and the Euphrates, that is, all he already 
possessed. Alexander made the following answer: "TeU your 
sovereign, that thanks, between persons who make war against each 
other, arc superfluous ; and tiiat in case I have behaved with cle- 
mency towards his family, it was for my own sake, and not for his; 
to gratify my owji inclination, ond not to please him. To mstilt the 
unhappy is a thing to me unknown* 1 do not attack either prison- 
ers or women, and turn my rage ogaiiist such only as are arihed 
for the liffht. If Darius were sincere in his demand for peace, I 
then would debate on what was to be done ; but since he still con* 
tinucs by letters and by money, to spirit up my soldiers to betray 
me, and my friends to murder me, 1 therefore am determined to 
pursue him with the utmost vigour; and that not as an enemy, but 
a poisoner and an assassin. It indeed becomes him to offer to yield 
^ip to ine what I am already possessed of! Would he be satisfied 
witli ranking second to me, without pretending to be my equal, I 
might possibly then hear him. Tell him that the world will not 
permit two suns, nor two sovereigns. Let him therefore choose 
either to surreni^er to-dav, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter 
himself with the hopes of better success than he has hitherto had.'* 
Dariu8*s proposals are certainly not reasonable; but then, is Alex 

Seven or eSeht lesgaoi 
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tmdefg nsiswer much more so? In the fonaet we behold a prmce, 
who is not yet sensible of his own weakness, or at least who can* 
not prevail with himself to own it ; and in the latter, we see a 
monarch quite intoxicated with his ^ood fortune, and canring his 
pride to such an excess of folly, as 10 not to be paralleled : << The 
world win not permit two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be 
sreatness, and not bombast, I do not know what can ever deserve 
die latter name. The ambassadors having leave to depart, returned 
back, and told Darius that he must now prepare for battle. The 
latter pitched his camp near a 'village csdled Gaugamela, and the 
river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable distance fiom Arbekt. 
He had before leveQed the spot which he pitched upon for the field 
of battle, in order that his chariots and cavalry might have fuQ 
room to act; recollecting, that his engaging in the straits of Cilicia 
had lost him the battle fought there. At the same time, he had 
prepared caltraps,'*' to annoy the enemy's horse. 

Alexander, upon hearincr this news, continued four days in the 
place he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his camp with 
trenches and palisades; for he was determined to leaye all his bag- 
gage and the useless soldiers in it, and march the remainder against 
3ie enemy, with no other equipagre than the arms they carried. 
Accordingly he set out about nine in the evening, in order to fight 
Darius at day-break; who, upon this news, had drawn up his army 
in order of battle. Alexander also marched in battle array; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each other. 
When he was arrived at the mountains, where he could discover 
the enemy's whole armv, he halted; and having assembled his 
general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in 
that place. The latter opinion bein? followed, because it was 
judged proper for them to view the fiekl of battle, and the manner 
m which the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped in the same 
order in which it had marched ; during which, Alexander, at the 
head of his %ht infantry and his royaf regiments, marched round 
the plain in 'much Uie battle was to be fought. 

Bein^ returned, he assembled his generSi officers a second time, ^ 
ludd told them that there was no occasion for his making a speech, 
because their courage and great actions were alone sufficient to 
excite ^em to glory; that he desired them only to represent to the 
soldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occasion, for Phoenicia 
or Egypt, but for all Asia, which would be possessed by him whs 
should conquer ; and that, after having gone through so many pro- 
vinces, andlefl behind them so great a number of rivers and moun 
tains, they could secure their retreat no otherwise than by gaining 

* A eattrap It n inrtrameiit oompoaed of ipiket. Several of these are laid in tlie 
sldatliraqi^ wliieh tiMXSvaliy li to mardi, in order that they may run Into Um iMUMi* 
et ^ 
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a complete victory. After this speech, he ordered them to ttte 
some repose. 

It is said that Paimenio advised him to attack the enemj in the 
Bight-time, aUeging that they might easily Jw defeated, if fallen 
upon by surprise, and in the dark ; but the king snswered, so loud^ 
that all present might hear him, that it did not become Alexander 
to steal a victory, and therefore he was resolved to fight and. con- 
<{uer in broad day-light. This was a haughty, but, at the same 
tune, a prudent answer ; for it was running great hazard, to fall 
upon so numerous an army in the night-time, and in an unknown 
' country. Darius, fearing he should be attacked at unawares, be- 
cause he had not intrenched himself, obliged his soldiers to continue 
the whole night under arms, which proved of the highest prejudice 
to him in the enffa^ment. 

Alexander, who m the crisis of affairs used always to consult the 
soothsayers, observing very exactly whatever they enjoined, in or- 
der to oDtain the favour of the gods, finding himself upon the point 
of fighting a battle, the success of which was to give emjnre to the 
conqueror, sent fi>r Aristander, in whom he reposed the greatest 
confidence. He then shut himself up with the soothsayer, to make 
some secret sacrifices; and afterwards offered up victims to Fear,* 
which he doubtless did to prevent his troops from being seized witJi 
dread, at the si^ht of the formidable army of Darius; The sooth- 
sayer, dressed m his vestments, holding vervain, with his head 
veiled, first repeated the prayers which^the king was to address to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole being ended, Alex- 
ander went to bed, to repose himself during the remaining part of 
the night. As he revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, 
the consequence of the battle which was upon the point of being 
fought, he could not sleep immediately. 0ut his body being op- 
pressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he slept soun^y 
the whole night, contrary to his usual custom ; so that when his 
senerals were assembled at day-break before his tent, to receive 
nis orders, they were greatly surprised to find he was not awake ; 
upon which they themselves commanded the soldiers to take some 
refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened him, and seem- 
ing surprised to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he 
was goin^ to fight a battle, in which his whole fortune lay at stake : 
** How is it possible,** said Alexander* <* for us not to be calm, since 
the enemy is coming to deliver himself into our hands?" Imme- 
diately he took up ms aims, mounted his horse, and rode up and 
down the ranks, exhortinpr the troops to maintain, and, if poasible, 
to suipass, their ancient fame, and the glory they had hitherto ac- 
quireo. Soldiers, on the day of battle, imagine they see the fate 
of the engagement painted m the face of tneir general As for 
Alexander, he had never appeared so calm, so gay, nor so resohite 

* We nrjt read in PlutMcli ^yg^ inaead of ^/j0^ 
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JFhe Beranity and security which they observed in him, were in « 
manner so many assurances of the victory. 

There was a great difference between the two armies with re* 
sped to numbers, but much more so with regard to courage. That 
of Darius consisted at least of 600,000 foot, and 40,000 horse;* and 
the other of no more than 40,000 foot, and 7 or 8,000 horse : but 
the latter was all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side pf the 
Persians, it was a prodigious assemblage of men, not of soidieis ; 
an empty phantom rather than a real army.f 

Both sides were disposed in very near the same array. The 
forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry on the* two wings, 
and the infantry in the middle; the one and the other being umbr 
the particular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different nations 
that composed them, and commanded In general by the' principal 
crown-officers. The front of the battle (under Darius) was covered 
with 206 chariots armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants, 
that king taking his post in the centre of the first Une. Besides the 
ffiiards, which were the flower of his forces, he also had fortified 
himself with the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near his 
person ; believing this body only capable of opposing the Macedo* 
nian phalanx. As his army spread over a much greater spalce of 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended to surround, a^d to 
charge them, at one and the same time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded against this, by giving orders to the 
commanders of the second line, that in case they should be charged- 
in their rear, to face about to that side ; or else to draw up their 
troops in form of a gibbet, uid cover their wings, in case the enemj 
should charge them in flank. He had posted, in the front of his 
first line, the greatest part of his bow-men, slingers, hurlers of jave- 
lins, in order Uiat these ihight make head against tiie chariots arm- 
ed with sc3rthes; and frighten the horses, by dischareinff at tiiem a 
shower of^^arrows, javehns, and stones. Those who led on the 
wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as possible ; but in 
such a manner as not to weaken the main bo(fy. As for the bag- 
gage and the captives, among whom were Dariiis's mother and 
chSdren, they were left in the camp, under a small guard. Parme- 
nio ccHnmanded, as he had always done, the left wing, and Alexan- 
der the right. 

When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, who had been 
shown the several places where the cakraps were hid, extended 
more and more towards the right to avoid tjiem ; and the Persians 
advanced forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the Ma- 
cedonians should draw him from the spot of ground he had levelled, 
and carrv him into another that was rough and uneven, where his 
armed chariots could not act, commanded the cavalry in his left 
wing, which spread much &rtfaer than that of the enemy's ri^t^ to 

•AceoidingtoMveralhistoriaiMltaiiiountedtoupwazdBoflJOQAimOi^^ tNi^ 
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flank, to prevent them from extending their line farther. Then 
Alexander despatched against them the body of horse in his sendee 
commanded by Menidas; but, as these were not able to make head 
against the enemy, becanse of their prodigious numbers, be rein- 
forced them with the Peonians, whom Aretas conunanded, and 
with the foreign cavalry. The Barbarians fi^ave way at first, but 
soon returned to the charges Besides.the advantage of numbers, 
they had that also of titeir coats of mall, which secured them- 
selves and their horses much more. Alexander's cavalry waa 
much annoyed: however, they sustained the charge with great 
bravery, and at last put them to flight. 

Upon this the Persians drove tl^ chariots armed with scythes 
against the Macedcmian phalanx, in order to break it, but with little 
miccess. The noise which the soldiers who formed that body made^ 
by striking their swords against their bucklers, and the arrows which 
flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and made a great numb^ of 
them turn back against their own troops. Others, laying hold of 
their horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. 
Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, which opened 
to make way for them, as they had been ordered to do, by which 
Beans thev did little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in motion in order 
to charce him, employed a stratagem to encourage his soldiers. 
When Sie battle was at the hottest, and the Macedonians were in 
the greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed in his 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, advances amongf 
the troops as he had been instructed by the king : and, crying that 
he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's head (a sure omen iof 
victory,) he showed with his fixiger the pretended bird to the sol- 
diers ; who, relying upon the sincerity of the soothsayer, fkncied 
they also saw it; and thereupon renewed the attack with greater 
cheerfulness and ardour than ever. Then the king perceiving that 
Aretas, after having charged the cavahy, and put them into disor 
der, upon their advancing to surround his right wing, had b^^ to 
break the foremost ranks of the main body of the Barbarian army; 
marched to support him with the flower or his troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wiog, which had already begun to give way; 
and without pursuing the forces which he had thrown into disorder, 
he wheeled to the left, in order to fall upon the body in which 
Darius had posted himself. The presence of the two kin|B inspired 
both sides with new vigour. Danus was mounted on a chariot, and 
Alexander on horseback; both surrounded with their bravest offi- 
cers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save tbe lives of 
their respective princes, at the hazard of their owi; l*he batiJa 
waf obstmate and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius's 
equerry with a javelin, the Pe^ians, as wdl as the Macedonians. 
ittBgiaed that the king was killedr up<»i which the fbcmery bieak' 
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ftkg aloud into the most dismal lamentations, the whole army was 
seized with the neatest consternation. The relations of Darius^ 
who Were at his fefl hand, fled away with the guards, and so ahan- 
doned the chariot; hut those who were at his right, took him into 
the centre of their body. Historians relate, that this prince, having 
drawn his scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay violent 
hands upon himself, rather than fly in an i^ominious manner; hut, 
perceiving from his chariot that his soldiers still fought, he was 
ashamed to forsake them ; and, as he was wavering between hope 
and despair, the Persians retired insensibly, and thimied their ranks; 
when it could no longer be called a battle, but a slaughter. Then 
Darius, tumihg about his chariot, fled with the rest ; and the con- 
queror was now wholly employed in pursuing him. 

Whilst all this was doing in the right wiiiff of the Macedonianfly 
where the victory was not doubtful; the left winff, commanded by 
Parmenio, was in great danger. A detachment of the Persian, In- 
dian, and Parthian horse, mach were the best in all the Persian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, advanced to 
the very baggage. The moment the captives saw them arrive in 
the camp, they ajmed themselves with every things that came fir^t 
to hand, and, jolhing the cavalry, rushed upon the Macedonians, who 
were now charged both before and behind. Tbev, at the same 
time, told Sysigambis, that Darios had won the battle (for this they 
believed ;) that the whole baggage was plundered, and that she 
was now going to recover her hberty. But this princess, who waa 
a woman of great wisdom, though this news affected her in the 
strongest mamier, could not easify give credit to it ; and being mi- 
willinff to exasperate, by too hasty a joy, a conqueror who had 
treated her with so much humanity, did not discover the least emo- 
tion ; did not once change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; 
but, in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event should de- 
nounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had despatched a 
messenger to Alexander to acquaint him with the danger to which 
the camp was exposed, and to receive his orders. << Above aH 
things," said the prince, << let liim not weaken his main body; let 
him not mind the baggage, but apply himself wholly to the engage- 
ment ; for victory wflfnot only restore us our own possessions, but 
also give those of the qpemy into our hands.'* The general officers, 
who commanded the infantry which formed the centre of the second 
line, seeing the enemy were going to make themselves masters of the 
camp and bag?affe, made a hal^tum to the right, in obedience to 
the order which nad been given, and fell upon the Persians he- 
hind, many of whom were cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to re- 
tire ; but as these were horse, the Macedonian foot could not follow 
them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much greater pen!. 
Maz«u8, having rushed upon him with all his cavalry, charged the 

i2 
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Micedonians in flink, and be^ to sonooiid Uienu Iraraedktely 
Parmenio sent Alexander advice of the danger lie was in;, decki^ 
iiig, that in case he were not immediately succoured, it would be 
impofisible for him to keep his soldiers together. The prince was 
Actually in pursuit of Darius, and fancyiifg he was almost come up 
with him, rode wi(h the utmost speed. He flattered himself, that 
he should absolutely put an end to the war, in case be could but 
seize his person, fiat, upon this news, he tnmed aboi;^ m order to 
succour ms left wing, shuddering with rage to see his prey and vic- 
tory torn in this manner from him ; and complaining a^junst fertune, 
lor havinjBT favoured Darius more m his flignt» tkaa Smself in tbo 
pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's borse who had p!i;£i- 
dered the baggage, returning in good order, and retiring, doI as 
soldiers who had been defeated, but almost as if they had gained 
the victory. And now the battle became more obstinate than be- 
fore ; for the Barbarians marcl^ff close in columns, not in order of 
battle but of march, it was very difficult to break through them ; 
and they did not amuse themselves with throwing javelins, nor with 
wheeling about according to their usual custom ; but man eng^aging 
against man, each did afl that lay in his power to unhorse bis ene- 
aiy. Alexander lost threescore of his guards in tiiis attack. He- 
phtestion, Coenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it ; however, he 
tliumphed on this occasion, and all the Barbarians were cut to 
f ieces, except such as forced their wav through his sqfuadione. 

During this, news had been brought Mazsus that Darius was 
defeated; upon which, being greatly alarmed and dejected by the 
HI success of that monarch, though ti» advantage was entire^ on 
his side, he ceased to charge the enemy, who were now in disorder, 
flo brisldy as before. Parmenio could not conceive how it came to 
pass, that the battle, which before was carried on so warraiy,.di0uld 
slacken on a sudden ; however, like an able commander, who seizes 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his soldiers with fresh 
vigour, he observed to them, that the terror which spread through- 
out the enemy's ranks, was the forerunner of their defeat; and 
fired them with the notion how glorious it would be for theoi to 
put the last hand to the victory. Upon this exhortation, they re- 
covered their former hopes and bravery ; and transformed <»i a sud- 
den, as it were, into other men, they efave the horses the rein, and 
charged the enemy with so much fu]^, as threw tbsm mto the 
greatest disorder, and obliged them to ny. Alexander came up at 
that instant j and ovenoyeu to find the scale turned in his favour, 
and the enemy entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with Par- 
iaenio) the pursuit of Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he 
fancied he should come up with that monarch and all his baggage ; 
but Darius had only just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey 
to the enemy, with his bow and shield. 

Such was the success of this famous battle, whidi gave emim 



to dt9 etmqfieror. According to Aman, the Peimuur lost 300,009 
men, besides those who were taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a 
proof that the loss was very mat on their side. That of Alexan- 
oer was yery inconsiderable, he not losing, according to the last* 
mentioned author, 1200 men, most of whom were horse. 

A. M. 3674. This engagement was fought in the month of 

Ant. J. c. 330. October,* about the same time that, two years be- 
fore, the battle of Issus was fought. As G«ugamela, in Assyria* 
the iq>ot where the two armies ensued, was a small j^laco of very 
fittle iiota»tIiis was called the batue of Arbek, that b«iig the near- 
est city to the field of battle. 

SECT, IX. 

Alezander immbmihcii bimielf of Arbela, Babylon, Subs, PenepoUB, 9^ ituds ImmcBie 
ncbes la tbose dtiea. At a banquet maeta fire to the palace of Fenepolku 

Alexander's fiist care,t after his obtaining the victory, was to 
oSer magnificent sacrifices to the gods by way of thanksgiving. 
He afterwards rewarded such a^haa signahzed themselves remark* 
ably in the battle ; bestowed riches upon them with a very hberal 
hand, and gave to each of them houses, employments, and govern- 
ments. But, being desirous of expressing more particularly hi« 
gratitude to the Greeks, for having appointed him generalissimo 
against the Persians, he gave orders for abolishing the several ty- 
rannical mstitutioBs that had started up in Greece ; that the cities 
ebouid be restored to their liberties, and aB their rights and privi- 
leges. He wrote particvtlarly to the Platieans, declaring, that it 
was his desire their city should be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and 
bravery by which then: ancestors had distinguished themselves, in 
defending the common liberties of Greece. He also sent part of 
the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italy; to honour, after the 
lapse of 80 many years, the good-will and courage of PhaySus the 
wrestler, a native of their country^ who (whilst war was carrying 
on by the Medes, and when all the rest of the Greeks that were 
settled in Italy had abandoned the true Grecians, imagining they 
were entirety undone) fitted out a galley at his own expense, and 
sailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to which his country 
men were at that time exposed. So great a friend andencoura^er, 
says Plutarch, was Alexander, of every kind of virtue ; consider- 
ing himself obliged ill a manner to perpetuate the remembrance 
of all great actions, to give them the immortality they merited, and 
propose them to posterity as so many models Ibr their imitation. 

Darius, after his defeat, with very few attendants, had rode to- 
wards the river Lycos. After crossing it, several advised him to 

* Tbe BMtttb, eaUed bf tbe Greeks Boedromitni^ answen partly ta our month of Oe- 
lober. t Died. I. xvH p. 538—540. Arrian. l.-iii. p. 197—133. PIttt. In Alex, p 
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break down the bridge, because the enemy ponnied him. fiat ha 
made thi« genorouB answer :* ** That life was not so dear to him, 
as to make him desire to preserve it by the destruction of so many 
thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, who by that means» 
would be delivered up to the mercy of the enemy; that they had as 
much riffht to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, and conse* 
quently Uiat it ought to be as open to them as to himself." After 
nding a ffreat number of leagues full speed, he arrived at midnight 
at Arbe£u From thence he fled towards Media, over the Arme- 
nian mountains, followed by his nobilitv and a few of His guards. 
The reason of his going that way was, his supposing that Alexan- 
der would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory : besides, a numerous army could not pursue 
him by this road ; whereas, in the other, horses and chariots mitriit 
advance with great ease ; not to mention that the country was very 
fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, who found 
in it a great quantity of furniture belonging to the crown, rich 
clothes, and other precious articles, with 4000 talents (about 
775,000/.,) and all the riches of the army, which Darius had left 
there at his setting out against Alexander, as was before ob^rved. 
But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because of the dis- 
eases that spread in his camp, occasioned by the infection of the 
dead bodies which covered all the field of battle. This prince ad- 
vanced therefere over the plains towards Babylon, and, after four 
days' march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a cave, is seen the cele- 
brated fountain which throws out bitumen, in such quantities, that, 
we are told, it was used as cement in building the walls of Babylon^ 

But what Alexander admired most, was a great gulf, which, 
streamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as from an inexhaustible 
spring ; and a flood of naphtha, which overflowing, from the pro- 
digious quantities of it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulf. 
This naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality morQ, triz* 
its catching fire so veiy suddenly, that, before it touches a flame, 
it takes fire merely from the light that surrounds the flame, and sets 
the air between both on fire. The Barbarians bein^ desirous of 
showing the king the strength and subtle nature of this combusti- 
ble substance, scattered several jdrops of it up and down after his 
arrival in Babylon, in that street which went up to the house he 
had chosen for his residence. After this, going to the^ other end 
of the street, they brought torches near the places where those 
drops were fallen (for it was night,) and the drops which were 
nighest the torches taking fire on k sudden, the flame ran in au in- 
stant to the other end ; by which means the whole street seem^ 
in one general conflagration. 

\ 

* Non Ita m Mhiti mm vdle oonittltnmf ut tot mUlU sodomm liofti objtdat: deiiero 
Ct alili ftigv viam patere, qius patuerit tlbL JutUn, 
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Wlieii Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazaras, who had retired 
thitfier after the battle of Arbela, surrendered himself, with his 
children, who were grown up, and ^ve the city into his hands. 
The king was very well pleased with his arrival ; for he would 
have met with great difficulties in besieging a city of such impjor- 
tance, and so well provided with every thing. . Besides his being 
a peraon of quahty, and very brave, he had uso acquired great he 
nonr in the last battle ; and others might be prompted, from the ex- 
ample lie set them, to imitaUb him. Alexander entered the city at 
the head of his whole anny, as if he had been marching to a battle. 
The walls of Babylon were lined with peofde, notwithstanding the 
greatest part of the citizens were ^ne out to meet him, from the 
unpatiebt desire they had to see their new sovereign, whose renown 
had far outstripped his march. Bagophanes, governor of the for- 
tress and guardian of the treasure, unwilling to discover less ze^ 
than Hazaeas, strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both 
rades of the way silver altars, which smoked not only with frankin- 
cense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of all 
came the presents which were to be made to the king, viz, herds of 
cattle, and a great number of horses ; as also lions and panthers, 
which were carried in cages. After these the magi walked, sing- 
ing hymns after the manner of their country; then the Chaldeans, 
accompanied by the Babylonish soothsayers and musicians : it waa 
customary for the latter to sing the praises of their kings jto their 
instruments ; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion of the pla- 
nets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The rear was brought up 
by the Babylonish cavahy, of which both men and horses were so 
sumptuous, that imagination can scarce conceive their magnificence. 
The king caused the people to walk after his infantry, and himself, 
surrounded with his guards, and seated on a chariot, entered the 
city ; and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. 
The next day he took a view of all Darius's money and moveables^ 
Of the moneys which he feund in Babylon, he ffave, by way of ex- 
traordinary recompense, to each Macedonian horseman six mifun 
(about 15/. ;) to each foreign horseman two miruB (about 5/. ;) to 
every Macedonian foot soldier, two mince ; and to every one of the 
rest, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders pursuant 
to the advice of the magi, with whom he had several conferences, 
for the rebuilding the temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, 
among others^ that of Belus, who was held in greater veneration at 
Baby&n than any other deity. He. gave the government of the 
province to Mazseus, and the command of the rorces he left there 
to ApoUodorus of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of war, still 
preserved a love for the sciences. He used often to converse with 
the Chaldeans, who had always applied themselves to the study of 
astronomy from the earliest times, and gained great fame by theiii 
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knowledge in it.* They presented him with utfonomical ohfienra- 
tions, taken hy their predecessors during the space of 1903 years^ 
which consequently went as far backward as the age of Nimrod. 
These were sent by Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander, to 
Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had done in .Buy 
other city, which was of j;reat prejudice to the discipline of hui 
forces. The people, even from a religious motive, abandoned them- 
lelves to pleasures, to voluptuousness, and the most infamous ex- 
cesses; nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, observe any 
iecorum, or show the least reserve in then: licentiousness, but glo- 
ried therein, so far from endeavouriug to conceal it, or blushing at 
their enormity. It must be confessed, that this army of soldiers, 
which had triumphed over Asia, after having thus enervated them- 
selves, and rioted as it were, in the sloth ana luxury of the city of 
Babylon, for thirty-four days together, would have been scarce able 
to complete their exploits, had they been opposed by an enemy. 
But, as they were reinforced from time to time, these irregularities 
were not so visible; for Amyntas brought 6000 foot and 500 Mace- 
donian horse, which were sent by Antipater; and 600 Thracian 
horse, with 3500 foot of the same nation ; besides 4000 mercenaries 
from Peloponnesus, with near 400 horses. 

. The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought the king fifty 
Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen of the highest quality m.the 
country, to serve as his guards. These youths waited upon him at 
table, brought him his horses when in the field, attended upon him 
in parties of hunting, and kept guard at the door of his apartment 
by turns: and these were the first steps to the highest employments 
both in the army and the state. 

Afler Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the province of 
Sitacena, the soil of which is very fruitful, andproductive of every 
thing valuable, which made him continue the longer in it. But lest 
mdoTence should enervate the courage of his soMiers, he proposed 
prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest bravery; and 
appointed as judges of the actions of those who should dispute 
this honour, persons, who themselves had been eye-witnesses of 
the proofe of bravery which each soldier had given in the former 
battles, for on these only the prizes were to be bestowed. To each 
of the eight men who were pronounced most valiant, he gave a 
regiment, consistio^of 1000 men: whence those officers were 
ca&ed ChiliarckL This was the first time that regiments were 
composed of so great a number of soldiers, as they consisted be- 
fore but of 500, and had not, yet been the reward of valour. The 
soldiers ran in crowds to view this illustrious sight, not only as eye- 
witnesses of the actions of all, but as judges over the judges them- 
-lelves; because they might perceive very easily whether rewards 

*Poiphyr. apod SImpUc. in lib. U. de Colo. 
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were l)6st6wed on merit, or merely by favour; a circumstance in 
^hich soldiers can never be imposed upon. The prizes seem to 
have been distributed with the utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous changes in military 
di8cipline,a8 established by his predecessors; for he formed one sm^le 
body of his whole cavalry, without showing any regard to the mf- 
ference of nations, and appointed such officers to command them, 
as they themselves thought fit to nominate ; whereas before, the 
horse of every nation used to fight under its own particular standard, 
and was commanded by a colonel of its country. The trumpet's 
Bouiid used to be the si^al for the march ; but as it very frequently 
could not be well heard, because of the great noise that is made in 
decamping, he gave orders that a standard should be set up over his 
tent, which mi^t be seen hy his whole army. He also appointed 
fire to be the signal in the night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where he arrived 
twenty days after his leaving Babylon. As he came near it, Abu- 
tites, governor of the province, sent his son to meet him, with a 
promise to surrender the city into his hands; whether he was 
prompted to this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience to 
the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the hopes of plun- 
der, the king gave this young nobleman a very gracious reception, 
who conducted him to the river Chqaspes,the waters of which are so 
famous, upon account of their exquisite taste.* The kings of Per- 
sia never drank of any other ; and, whithersoever they went, a 
quantity of it, after havmg been put over the fire, was always car- 
ried after them in silver vases. It was here that Abutites came to 
wait upon him, bringing presents worthy of a king ; among which 
were dromedaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve etephants 
which Darius had sent for from India. Bein^ come into the city, 
he took immense sums out of the treasury, with 50,000 talents of 
silverf in ore and ingots, besides moveables, and a thousand other 
things of infimte value. This wealth was the produce of the ex- 
actions imposed for several centuries upon the common people, from 
whose sweat and poverty immense revenues were raised. The 
Persian monarchs fancied they had amassed them for their children 
and posterity ; but, in one hour, they fell into the hands of a foreign 
king, who was able to make a right use of them ; for Alexander 
seemed to be merely the guardian or trustee of the immense riches 
which he found hoarded up in Persia ; and applied them to no other 
use than the rewarding of^ merit and courage. 

Among other things, there were found 5000 quintals! ^^ Hermi- 
one} purple, the finest in the world, which had been treasured up 

* Herod, lib. i. c 188. t About wren mOlionB flvn hundred thomanu poantt 

I The reader will liavt an Idea or the prodicious value of this, when be ia tcJd, Uial 
tUfljpttrple was lold at the rale of a hundiedcrowna a poupd. The quintal in a tauo- 
iniw^pA of Paria. $ Hermioiie was a etty of Argolis, where the beit purple 
was dyed. 
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there darinff the space of 190 yem; notwitbstandii^ wUdi, iue 
beauty andTustre were no ways diminished. 

Here likewise was found a part of the rarities whkli Xerxes had 
brought from Greece ; and, anions others, the biwsBO statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton» which Alexander, sent afterwards to 
Athens, where they were standing in Arrian's time.* 

The king beii^ resolved to iparch into Persia, appointed Aiche- 
ians governor of the city of Susa, with a garrison of 3000 men ; < 
Mezarus, one of the lords of his court, was made governor of the 
citadel, with 1000 Macedonian soldiers, who could not^Dow him 
by reason of their great age. He gave the government of Susiana 
to Abutites. 

He left Darius*s mother and children in Susa; and having re- 
ceived from Macedonia a ^at quantity of purple stuffii and rich 
habits, made after the fashion of the pountry, he presented tbem to 
S3rsigambis, together with the artificers who had wrought thera ; 
for he had paia her every kind of honour, and loved her as tenderly 
as if she had been his mother. He likewise commanded the mes- 
sengers to tell her, that in case she was pleased with those stuffi, 
slie might make her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them^ 
by way of amusement ; and to give them as presents to whooEiso- 
ever th^y should think proper. At these words, the tears which 
fell from her ^yes showed but too evidently how greatly she was 
displeased with these gifls, and How insulting she considered the . 
message ; the working in wool being considered by the Persian * 
women as the highest i^ominy. Those who carried these pre- 
sents, having told thetkmg that Sysigambis was very much dissa- 
tisfied, he thought himself obliged to make an apology for what he 
had done, and administer some consolation to her^ Accordingly, 
he paid her a visit, when he spoke thus : « Mother, tlie stuff m 
which you see me clothed, was not only a present from my sisters, 
but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg you to believe, that the 
custom of my country misled me ; and do not consider that as in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe I have not 
as yet done any thing which {i»knew interfered vnth your manners 
and customs. I was told, that among the Persians it is a sort of 
crime for a son to seat himself in his mother's presence, without 
first obtaining her^eave. . You are sensible how cautious I have 
always been m this particular; and that I never sat down, till you 
had first laid your commands upon me to do so. And every time 
that you were going to fall prostrate before me, I only a^ you 
whether I woula suffer it ? As the highest testimony of the vene- 
ration I have for you, I have always called you by the tender name 
of mother, though this belongs properly to Olympias alone, to whom 
I owe my birth.*' 

What I have just now related, may suggest two reflections, both 

* Wbat Arrian aaciibci bere to Alexander, in reganl to the BtatBW of 
~ 8&d ArietQglton, b attributed by other tuatoriani to otiier prinoee. 
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iridch, in mj opimcm, aie Teiy n«tiiial, and at the same time of the 
utmost importance. 

First, we see to how great a height the Persians (so vain and 
haughty in other respects) carried the veneration they showed their 
pirents. The reader, doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, 
m the midst of hi^ conquests, and at the most brilliant mn. of his 
1 fortune, would not accept of the advantageous offer made 
by Cyaxares, his undo, of giving him his daughter in mnr- 
e, and Media for her dowry, till he had first advised with his 
er anff mother, and obtained their consent. History informs 
us,* here, that among the Persians, a son, how jgreat and powerful 
soever he might be, never dared to seat himselTbefore his mother, 
till he had firat obtained her leave ; and that to do otherwise was 
considered as a crime. Alas! how widely different are our man- 
ners! 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several valuable fbot- 
Bteps of that happy simplicity which prevailed in ancient times, 
when it was the custom for ladies, though of the ^atest distinc- 
tion, to employ themselves in useful and sometimes laborious works. 
£veiy one knows what is told us in Scripture to this purpose con- 
cerning Rebekah, Rachel, and several others. We read in Ho- 
mer, of princesses themselves drawing water from springs, and 
washing, with their own hands, the linen of their respective fami- 
lies. Here the sisters of Alexander,! that is, the daughters of a 
powerful prince, are employed in making clothes for their brother. 
The celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her female 
' attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, for 
several years together, no other clothes but what his wife and sis- 
ter made him. It was a custom in the northern parts of the world, 
not many years since, for the princes, who then sat upon the throne, 
to prepare several of the dishes at every meal. In a word, needle- 
work, the care of domestic affairs, a serious and retired life, is the 
proper function of women, and for this the^ were designed by Pro- 
vidence. The depravity of the a^e has indeed 'affixed to these 
customs, which are very near as old as the creation, an idea of 
meanness and contempt : but then, what has it substituted in the 
room of the hardy and vigorous exercises which a proper education 
enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that laborious and use- 
ful life which was spent at home? . A languid indolence, a stupid 
idleness, frivolous conversation, vain amusements, a strong passion 
for public shows, and a frantic love of gaming. Let us compare 
these two characters, and then pronounce which of them may justljr 
boast of its being founded on good sense, solid judgment, and a 
taste for truth and nature. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, in 
honour of the feir sex and of our nation, that several ladies among 

* Sdo apod Tos, flUum In eoiwpeetu matris nefiui eaw eonildere, nisi cum lUa pwr* 
Hli4L ^ On^ t Mater, oane Teitem, qii& Intutoa sum, ■oronuu ixn MNQm 
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ns, and those of the highest quality, make it not only a duty, hut « 
pleasure, to employ themselves in works, lut of a trifling, but of 
the most useful kind; and to make part of their furniture with their 
own hands. I also might add, that mat numbers of these adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the same time, serious and oee* 
ful studies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, who now was 
extremely well satiraed, arrived on the banks of a river, called by 
the inhabitants of the country Pasi-Tigris.* Having qjnyeaed it 
witb 9000 foot and 3000 horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as of 
Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of 3000 Thracians, he 
entered the country of the UxiL This region lies near Susa, and 
extends to the frontiers of Persia ; a narrow pass only lying W- 
tween it and Susiana. Madetes commanded this province. This 
man was not a timeserver,t not a follower of fortune ; but, faithful 
to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out to the last extremity; and 
for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, which stood in 
the midst of craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. 
Having been forced from thence, he retired into the citadel, whenc* 
the besieged sent thirty deputies to Alexander, to sue for quarter; 
which they obtained, at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. 
The king not only pardoned Madetes, who was a near relation of 
that princess, but Kkewise set aU the captives, and those who had 
surrendered themselves, at liberty; permitted them to enjoy their 
. several rights and privileges;, would not suffer the city to be plun- 
dered, and permitted them to plough their lands without paying 
any tax or tnbute. Could Sysigambis have possibly obtainedm^ 
from her own son on this occasion, had he been the victor? 

The UxU being subdued, Alexander gave part of his army to 
Parmemo, and commanded him to march it through the plain- 
whilst himself, at the head of his light-armed troops, crossed the 
mountains, which extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he ar- 
rived Bt the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with 4000 foot and 700 
horse, had taken possession of those rocks which are craggy on all 
Bides, and posted the Barbarians at the summit, out of the reach of 
arrows. He also had buUt a wall in those passes, and encamped 
his forces under it As soon as Alexander advanced in order to 
attack him, the Barbanans rolled, from the top of the mountains, 
stones of a prodigious size, which, falling from rock to rock, rushed 
forward with the greater violence, and at once crushed to pieces 
whole bands of soldiers. The kmg being very much terrified at 
Uus sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded; and it was with the 
utmost gnef he saw himself not only stopped at this pass, but de- 
pnved of all hopes of ever being able to force it. 
Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, a Grecian 

• Thb Is a different river firom the Tigris. f Haud nn^ tPmimmm iw«»^ . -.4-^ 
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piiaoner presented himself to Alexanjder, and promised to conduct 
nim to tne top of the mountain by another way. The king ac- 
cepted of the offer, and, leaving the superintenclence of the camp 
and of the army tor Craterus, he commanded him to cause a great 
number of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians might 
thereby be more strongly induced to believe, that Alexander waa 
there in person. Ailer this, taking some chosen troops with him 
he set out, going through all the by-ways as his guide directed 
But, besides that these paths were very craggy, and the rocks so 
slippery that their feet would scarce stand upon them ; the soldiers 
were also very much distressed by the snows which the winds had 
brought together, and which were so deep, that the men fell into 
then^, as into so many ditches; and when their comrades endeav- 
oured to draw them out, they themselves would ^ewise sink into 
them ; not to mention, that their fears were greatly increased by 
the horrors of the ni^ht, bv their being in an unsown country, 
and conducted by a gmde whose fidelity was doubtful. After hav- 
ing gone throngh many difficulties and dangers, they at last got to 
the top of the mountain. Then going down, they discovered 
the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared behind them sword in 
hand, at a time when they least expected it. Such as made the 
least defence, who were but few, were cut to pieces ; by which 
means the cries of the dyin^ on one side, and on the other the 
firight of those who were retiring to their main body, spread so 
great a terror, that they fled, without striking a blow. At this 
noise Craterus advanced, as Alexander had commanded when he 
left him, and seized the pass, which, till then, had resisted his at- 
tacks ; and at the same time Philotag advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Coenus, and Polysperchon, and broke quite 
through the Barbarians, who now were attacked on every side. 
The greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and those who fled, 
fell into precipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, escap- 
ed through mountains. 

Adexander, in consequence of the good fortune which constantly 
attended him in all his undertakings, havmg extricated himself 
happily out of the danger to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towsjrds Persia. On the road he received 
letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, which informed 
him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the report of his ad- 
vancing towards him, were determined to plunder Darius's trea- 
sures, with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it was 
necessary fi)r him to make all the haste imaginable to seize them 
himself; that he had only the Araxes* to cross, after which the road 
was smooth and easy. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his in- 
fimtry behind, marched the whole night at the head of his cavalry, 
who were very much harassed by thr3 length and swiftness of this 

• Thii ii not the lame river with that in Armenia. 
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inarch, and paased the Araxes on a bridge, which^ by lib oxder» 
had been buUt some days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large body of men, 
who exhibited a memorable example of the extremest misery. 
These were about 800 Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, 
having been made prisoners of war, had suffered all the torments 
which the Persian tyranny could inflict. They had cut off the 
hands of some, the feet of others; the noses and ears of others: 
after which, having impressed, by fire, barbarous characters on 
their faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them as so many 
laughing-stocks, with which they glutted their eyes and their cru- 
elty. They appeared like so many shadows, rather than like men ; 
speech being almost the only thinj^ by which tbey were known to 
be such. Alexander could not re&ain from tears at this sight; and 
as they unanimously besought him to commiserate their condition, 
he bid them, with the utnrost tenderness, not to despond, and as- 
sured them that thev should again see their wives and . country. 
This proposal, which one miffht suppose should naturally have 
filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions 
arising on the occasion. <'How will it be possible (said one of 
theml for us to appear pubHcly before all Greece, in the dreadful 
condition to which we are reduced ; a condition still more shame- 
ftj than dissatisfactory ? The best way to bear misery is to con- 
ceal it; and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude, and 
an oblivion of their past happiness. Besides, how will it be pos- 
sible for us to undertake so long a journey ? Driven to a ^reat 
distance from Europe, banished to the most remote parts of the 
East, worn out with age, and most of our limbs maimed, can we 
pretend to undergo fatigues, which have wearied even a triumphant 
army? The only thing that now remains for us, is to hide our 
misery, and to end our days among those who are abeady so ac- 
customed to our misfortunes." Others, in whom the love of their 
country extinguished all other sentiments, represented, "that the 
gods offered them what they should not even have dared to wish, 
viz. their country, their wives, their children, and all those things 
fbr whose sake men are fond of life, and despise death: that they 
had long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery ; and that nothing 
happier could present itself than their being indulged the bliss of 
gomg at last to breathe the air of liberty, to resume their ancient 
maimers, laws, and sacrifices, and to die in the presence of their 
Wives and children." 

However, the former opinion prevfuled; and accordingly they be 
sought the king to permit them to continue in a country whers 
they had spent so many years. He granted their request, and pre* 
fiented each of them 300 drachmas;* five men's suits of clothes, 
and the same number for women; two couple of oxen to plough 
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^ 
their lands^ and com to bow them. He commanded the governor 
of tho province not to snflfer them to be molested in uny manner, 
and ordered that they should be free ftom taxes and tributes of 
eveiy kind. Such behaviour as this was truly royal. It was, in- 
deed, impossible for Alexander to restore them the limbs, of which 
the Persums had so cruelly deprived them; but he restored them 
to tiberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice happy those princes, 
"wbo are afiected with the pleasure which arises from the aoing of 
£^ood actions, and who melt with pity for the unfortunate! 

Alexander, having called togetner, the next da^, the generals of 
his army, represented to them, '< That no city m the world had 
ever been more fatal to the Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient 
residence of the Persian monarchs, and the capital of their empire: 
that it was from thence all those mi^ty armies poured, which had 
overflowed Greece; and whence Darius first, and afterwards 
Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand of the most accursed war, which 
bad laid waste all Europe ; and therefore tha:t it was incumbent on 
them to revenge the manes of their ancestors." It was already 
abandoned by the Persians, who all fled as fear directed them. 
Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when the victorious soldiers 
soon met with riches sufficient to satiate their avarice, and imme- 
diately cut to i»eces all those who still remained in the city. How- 
ever, the kin^ soon put an end to the massacre, and published an 
order, by which Ins soldiers were forbid to violate the chastity of 
the women. Alexander had before possessed himself, either by 
force or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich cities; 
but all this was a trifle compared with the treasures he found here. 
The Barbarians had laid up at Persepolis, as in a storehouse, all 
the wealth of Persia. Gold and silver were never seen here but 
in hei^M, not to mention the clothes and furniture of inestimable 
value; for this was the seat of luxury. There were found in the 
treasury 120,000 talents,* which were designed to defray the eit- 
pense of the war. To this prodigious sum he added 6000 talents,f 
taken from Posargada. This was a city which Cyrus had built, 
wherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned. 

During Alexander's stay in Persepolis, a little before he set out 
upon his march against Darius, he entertained his friends at a ban- 
quet, at which the guests drank to excess. Among the women, 
who were admitted to it, was Thai's the courtesan, a native of 
Attica, and al that time mistress to Ptolemy, who afterwards was 
long of Egypt About the end of the feast, during which she had 
stu&ously endedvoured to praise the king in the ipost artful and 
delicate manner (a stratagem too oflen practised by women of that 
character,) she said, with a gay tone of voice, ^ That it would be 
matter of inexpressible joy to her, were she permitted (in order to 
end this feistival nobly) to bum the magnificent palace of Xerxes^ 

•About lB,000.00Ot. ft«f1iiig. f About 90(MX»I. 
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who htd burned Athem; and to set it on fire with her own Itfmd, til 
pro e en ce of the king, in order that it might be said in all parts cjIT 
the world, that the women who had followed Alexander in hSm ex* 
sedition to Asia, had taken much better vengeance of the Persians, 
s>r the many calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than 
all the genmls who had fought for them both hj eea and land." 
All the guests applauded the discourse; when immediately the 
kinj^ rose from the table (his head being crowned with flower?,] and 
takmg a torch in his hand, he advanced forward to execute this 
inigfa^ exploit. The whole. company follow him, breaking mto 
loud acclamations, and afterwards, singinjg^ and dancing, th^ sar« 
round the palace. All the rest of the Macedonians, at this noise, 
ran in crowds, with lighted torches, and set fire to every part of it. 
However, Alexander was sorry, not long ailer, for what he had 
done; and thereupon gave orders for •extmguishing the fire, but it 
was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great successes increased 
this beneficent disposition; and he accompanied the presents he 
nuide with such testimonies of humanity and kindness, and so oblig- 
mg a demeanour, as very much enhanced their value. He acted 
thus in a particuku* manner towards fifty Macedonian young noble- 
men, who served under him as guards. Olympias his mother, tliink«- 
ing him too profuse, wrote to hun as follows : « I do not bkme you, * 
said she, ** for being beneficent towards your friends, for that is act« 
ing like a king: but then a medium ought to be observed in your 
magnificence. You equal them all with kings, and by heaping 
riches on them, you give them an opportunity of maks^ a great 
number of friends, of all whom you deprive yourself.*' As she often 
wrote the same advice to him, he always kept her letters very secret, 
and did not show them to any person; but happening to open one 
of them, and beginning to read it, Hephtestion drew near to him, 
and read it over his Moulder, which the king observing, did not 
offer to hinder him ; but only taking the ring from his finger, he 
put the seal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as an admomtion to 
him not to divulge what he had read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother : but then ho 
would never let her have any concern in the affairs of the govern- 
ment. She used frequently to make very severe complaints' upon 
that account ; but he always submitted to her ill humour with great 
mildness and patience. Antipater having one day written a long 
letter against her, the king, after reading it, replied, *< Antipater 
does not Imow that one sin^e tear shed by a mother, will obliterate 
10,000 such letters as this." A behaviour like this^and such an 
answer, show, at one and the same time, that Alexander was both 
a kind son and an able politician; and that he was perfectly sensi- 
ble how dangerous it would have been, had he invested a woman 
of Olympiais's character with the supreme authority. 
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DulM leMM fiebciiiia. Be b bcKnmdaad intfei ekilM IqrBaiai. pvMnBraf 

Bactrfauuu TIm luter, apon AJexaoder's advindiig towaflli Urn, lli«i^ after tevlni 
covered Dsriufl with woniide, who expiree e few momeme before A Iwieadei^i errivel. 
fie BOMie bia coi^ to Syafgamble. 

A 1L3674^ Alexander,* after he hiad taken Pcrsepolif and 

Ant J. c. 330. paeargada, revived to pursue Darius, who was ai^ 
rived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. There re- 
mained still with this fugitive prince, 30,000 foot, amonff whom 
were 4000 Greeks, who were faithful to him to the last. ISesidea 
these, he had 4000 slingers and upwards of 3000 eavalxy, most of 
them JBactrians, commanded bv Bessus, governor of jBactriana. 
Darius inarched his forces a little out of tl^ common road, haying 
ordered his baggage to go before; then assembling his principu 
officers, he spoke to them as follows: ^ Dear companions, among so 
many thousand men who composed my army, you alone have not 
abandoned me during the whole course of my ill fortune ; and in « 
little time, nothing but your fidelity and constancy will be able to 
make me fimcy myself a king. Deserters and traltora now govern 
in my cities; not that they are thought worthy of the honour.be- 
stowed on them, but that the rewards which are given them may 
tempt you to follow their example, and stagger your perseverance^ 
You have, however, stiU chosen to follow my fortune rather than 
that of the conqueror, for which you oertainlQr have merited a re- 
compense from the gods ; and do not doubt but they will prove be- 
neficent towards you, m case that power is denied me. With such 
soldiers and officers, I would brave, without the least dread, the - 
enemy, how fonnidable soever he may be. What ! would any one 
have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the conqueror, and 
expect from him, as a reward of my baseness and meanness of sjurit, 
the government of some province which he miw condescend to 
leave me? No— it never shall be in the prwer of any man, either 
to take away, or fix upon my head, the di .em I wear; the same 
hour shall put a period to my reign and li^ If you have all the 
same courage and resolution, wmch I ca^ jo ways doubt, I will 
encrage that you shall retain your liberty, and not be exposed to the 
pnde and msults of the Macedonians. Vou have in your hands the 
means either to revenue or terminate all your evils^'* Irving ended 
his speech, the whole body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go, and would 
ahed the last drop <^ their blood in his defence. 

Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but Nabarzanes, one of 
the greatest lords of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired 
with Bessus, general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of 

•mod. I. zvn. p. 54O--540. Anian. 1. UL p. 183-]37. Plot In Ate. ^ Ol. 
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all erimes, to seixe uptm the penon of tlie lam, and lay bim to 
chaiDB ; which they inii^ht easily do, as each of wem had a great 
number of soldiers under his command. Their design was, if Alex- 
ander should pursue them, to secure themselves, by gtv'mg up Da* 
rius alive into his hand; and in case they escaped, to murder that 
prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a new war. 
These traitors soon won over the troops, by representing to them, 
that they were eoing to tibeir destruction ; that they would soon be 
crushed under the ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall ; 
at the same time that Bactriana was open to them, and offered them 
immense riches. Though these intrigues were carried on venr se- 
cretly, they came however, to the ear of Darius, who could not 
believe them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, 
but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust the ^uard of 
his person to men on whose fidelity he might depend. Danus could 
not prevail with himself to put so great an afiront upon the Per- 
sians, and therefore made answer : '' That it would be a less afflic- 
tion to him to be deceived by, than to condemn them : that be would 
suffer the worst of evils amidst those of his own nation, rather than 
seek for security among strangers, how faithful and affectionate 
soever he might believe them : and that he could not but die too 
late, in case the Persian soldiers thought him unworthy of life." It 
was not long before Darius experienced the truth of this informa- 
tion ; for the traitors seized faim, bound him in chains of gold, by 
way of honour, as he was a king, and then laying him in a covered 
chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, being arrived at Ecbatana, was mformed that Darius 
had left that city five days before. He then commanded Parmenio 
to lay up ftll the treasures of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under 
a strong guard, which he left there. According to Strabo,* these 
treasures amounted to 180,000 talente (about 27,000,000/. sterling;] 
and, according to Justin,t to 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000?.) 
more. He oraered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by 
the country of the Cadusians, with the Thracians, the foreigners, 
and the rest of the cavalry, the royal companies excepted. He 
sent orders to Clitus, who staid behind in Susa, where he la/ sick, 
that as soon as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he should take the 
forces which were left in that city, and come to him in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Darius, and arrived 
the eleventh day at Rhages,| which is a long day's journey from the 
Caspian straits: but Darius had already passed through them. 
Alexander, now despairing to overtake hiih, what despatch soever 
he might make, staid there five days to rest his forces. He then 
marched against the Parthians, and the first day pitched his camp 
near the Caspian straits, and passed them the next. News was 
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floon bfoogiit Mni,^&t Dtunm ittd been fldeed Vytiie t^^ 
Bessas had caused him to be drawn in a chatioi, tnd had Mnt the 
nohappy monarch before, in order to be the surer of bib person* 
that the whole army obeyed that wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks 
excepted, who, not having a soul base enough to consent to se 
abominable a deed, and bemg too weak to prevent it, Imd ti^refer^ 
left the high road, and marched towards the mdnntains. 

This was a fredi motive for bun to hast^i his march. The Bar 
barians at his arrival were seised with dread; though the match 
would not have been equal, had Besitos been as resdute ibr fi^htbg 
as for putting in execution the detestable act above-mentioned : for 
his toxype exceeded the enemy both in number and strength, and 
were all cool and ready for the combat; whereas Alexander*ii 
troops were quite &t^ed with the lengrth of t}ieir march. Bui 
the name and reputation of Alexander (a motive all-powerful sa 
war) filled them with such terror, tlut they all fled. Besfiufef and 
his acccMDplices beinr come up with Darius, requested him t(> 
mount his horse, and fly from the enemy ; but he r^[>l&ed t^t the 
gods were ready to avenge the evils he had siiflbred ; and beseech^ 
mg Alexander to do him justice, he refused to Mow a band of 
traitoiB. At these words they Mi into such a fury, that throwing 
their darts at him, they left him covered with womids* After hav- 
uig perpetrated this horrid crime, they separated, in order to leave 
different footsteps of their flight, and thereby eliide the jmrsuits 6f 
the enemy, in case be should follow them; or at least obli^ hiin 
to divide his fiicoes. Nabarzanes tools the way <^ Hyrcaiiia, and 
Beams that of Bactriana, both being followed by a very few h<»8e- 
men^ and, as the Barbanans were by tiias means destitute of lead 
era, they dispersed thranselves up and down, as Ibar corhdpe directed 
their steps. 

After searching about in differart places, Darius was at last found, 
in a retired spot, his body run through with spears, lying in a cha- 
riot, and drawix^ near his end. However »ha hadstiengUieiuwg 
before he died, to call for drink, wluch a Macedonian, named ro- 
Tysbratus, brought him. He had tndth him a Persian pnooner, 
whom he eipdkyjred as interpreter. Darius, after drinkioff the & 
quor that ban been given hnn, turned to the Matedonian, and said, 
** That in the deplorable state to which he was reduced, he how* 
ever should have the comfort to speak to one whocovld understand 
him, «id that his last words would not he lost. He tbeiefova 
charged him to teU Alexander, that he died in his debt, without 
iiaving had the power of returning his obligations : that he ga^e 
him iramte thanks for the mat kmdndss ballad db^^ 
mother, his wifo, ai(d his children, not only sparing their lives, but 
permitting them to continue in their former s|i&ndour: that he 
besought the gods to give victory to his arma» and meke him mo* 
uuBcb of the maaf&ne; thftt he thought he need not entstat hmi» 
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revenge the ezeenble murder oommflted on his penon^as tids wn 
the common cause of kings." 

After this, taking Pofystratiis bj the hand, ^ Grive him," said he, 
Mthy hand, as I give thee nune; and cany him, in my name, the 
only pledge I am able to give of my gratitude and affection. " 
8aying these words, he bretmied his last. Alexander coming up a 
nfiomftfit after, uid seeing Darius's body, wept bitterly ; and, by 
the strongest testimomes of gnef that could be shown, prorea 
how intimately he was aflfectea with the uidiappiness of a prince 
who deserved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his military 
cloak, and threw it on Darius's body; then causing it to be em* 
balmed, uid his coflin to be adorned with a royal magnificence, he 
sent it to Synffambis, in order that it might be interred with the 
honours usually 4|Ndd to the deceased reisian monarcfas^ and be 
entombed with lus ancestors. 

A. M. 3(174. Thus died Darius, the third year o^the 112th 

Am. J. c. 330. Olympiad, at about fifty years of a^, six of which 
he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prmce; his leign, 
with the exception of the death of Caridemus, haying been unsul- 
lied with injustice or cruelty, which was owing either to lus naturaJ 
lenity, or to his not having had an opportunity of acting otherwise 
from the perpetual war m which he had been engaged against 
Alexander ever since his accession to the thrcme. m mm the Per^ 
sian empire ended, after having existed 206 years, computing from 
the beginning of the reign of Gyrus the Great (the founder of it^ 
under thirteen kings, vix. Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the Hagiani 
Darius son of Hystaspee, Xerxes I., Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
Xerxes II., Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, At* 
taxerzes Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomanus. 

SECT. XL 
Viea wUeh flirt e«aNd the decliiie^ uid at lait the ruin of the Pentan enqtheu 

The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly be considered 
as the era, but not as the sole cause, of the destruction of the Per- 
sian monarchy. When we take a general view of the history of 
the kings above-mentioned, and consider with some attention their 
different characters and methods of governing, whether in peace 
or war, we easily perceive that this decline was prepared at a great 
distance, and earned on to its end by visible steps which denoted a 
total ruin. 

W^ '^^y fl^lnro <^t first sight, that the declension of the Persian 
empire ana its faU, are owin^ to its very origin and primitive insti* 
tution. It had been formed by the union of two nations, who 
chflfered very much in manners and inclinations. The Persians 
were a sober, laborious, modest people ; but the Modes were wholfy 
devoted to pomp, luxury, softnessy and voluptuousness. The ex 
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unpfe of frugality and simplicity which Cyrus had qet them,* and 
their being obliged to be always under arms to gain so many vic- 
tories, and support themselves m the midst of so many enemies, 
prevented those vices from ^readinr for some time : but when all 
was subdued and in subjection to uiem, the fondness which the 
Medes had naturally for pleasures and magnificence, soon lessened 
the temperance of tiie Persians, and became in a little time the 
prevailing taste of the two nations* 

Severu other causes conspired to this. Babylon, when con- 
quered, intoxicated her victors with her poisoned cup, and enchanted 
them with the charms of pleasure. She furnished them with such 
ministers and instruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
to foment and cherish voluptuousness^ with art and delicacy; and . 
the wealth of the richest provinces in the world being at the entire 
diBposalof new sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate 
all their desftes. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere, contributed 
to this, without foreseeing the consequences of it ; and prepared 
men's minds for it by the splendid festival which he gave, after 
having ended his conquests ; at which he showed himself in the 
midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, with such a 

Simp and ostentation as were most capable of dazzling the eye. 
e nrst inspired them with an admiration for pomp and snow, which 
Ihey had hitherto despised. He suggested to them, that magnifi- 
cence and riches were worthy of crowning the most glorious ex- 
ploits, and the end and fruit of them : and by thus inspiring his 
subjects with a strong desire for things they saw so highlv esteem- 
ed by a most accompushed prince, his example authorized them to 
abandon themselves to that inclination without reserve. 

He spread this evil still fiirther by obliging his judges, officers, 
and governors of provinces, to appear with splendour before the 
people, the better to represent the majesty of the prince. On one 
Bide, these magistrates and commanders easily mistook these orna- 
ments and trappings of their employments for the most essential 
parts of them, en^avouring to distinguish themselves by nothing 
but this glittering outside ; and, on the other, men of the greatest 
wealth in the provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their 
imitation, and were soon followed by persons of moderate fortune, 
whom those in the lowest stations of life strove to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and being au- 
thorized publicly, soon destroyed the ancient virtue of the Persians. 
They did not sink, like the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which 
had been long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rose up as it were another nation, and kings of a 
quite different genius and character. Mention was no longer made 
of that manly, that severe education which was bestowed on the 
Persian youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, and 
emulation for virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike exercises: 
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of i^lteieilBieMiiDtieiDBintbesniallert tnces; timr yoog 
neii MiBff brought ap ki qdiendour and effeminacy, which they now 
■aw wwhad in honour, inunediately began to cesfiae the happy 
mmphsitj of their fbrefitthers, and foimed, in the space of one ^ 
neratiopi* an entire new set of peo{iile, whose mannen, inclinations, 
and raaxiiBS, were directly opposite to those of ancient times. 
Thejr grow haughty, rain, effeminate, inhuzEUui^ and perfidious in 
treaties ; and acquired this peculiar character, that th^, of all peo- 
ple, were the most abandoned to splendour, hizury, feasting, andj 
even to drunkenness ; so that we may affirm, that the empire of I 
the Persians was almost at its birth, what other empires became 
through length of time alone, and be^an where others end. It 
*bore the principle of its destruction in its own bosom, and this in- 
ternal vice increased in every successive rei^ 

Afler the unsuccessful expeditions of Danns and Xerxes against 
Scythia and Greece, the princes their successors became insensible 
to the ambition of making conquests, and gave themselves up a 
presto idleness and effeminacy; they grew careless of military | 
discipline, and substituted in the jplace oiregular soldiers, inured to 
the toils of war, a confused multitude of men, who were taken by 
force out of their respective countries. The reader may have ob- 
served, on more than one occasion, tJiat the whole strength, and 
almost the only resource of the Persian army, lay in the Greeks 
whom they retained in their service ; that, properly speaking, they 
depended on them only, and always took great care to oppose them 
to the best troops of the enemy: they were the only soldiers is 
Darius's army who performed their duty, and continued faithful to 
him to the last ; and we have seen that Menmon the Rhodian wcui 
the sole ffreat general who made head against Alexander. 

Instead of choosing for the conunand of their forces officers of 
skin and experience, they used to appoint persons of the greatest 
quality of everjr nation, who frequently had no other merit than 
tneir exalted birth, their riches and credit ; and who were distin- 
guished by nothing but the sumptuousness of their feasts and 
entertainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, and by the 
crowd with which they were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, 
eunuchs, and wonien ; such an assemblage, formed merely for vain 
show and ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, encum- 
bered an army (already but too numerous) with useless soldiers^ 
made it slow in its marches and movements by its too heavy bag- 
gage, and rendered it incapable of subsisting long in a country, and 
of following up great enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

Tlie Persian monarchs, shutting themselves up in their palaces in 
order to abandon themselves to pleasures, andT appearing seldom 
abroad, placed their whole confidence, and by that means all their 
authoritv, in eunuchs, m women, in slaves, and in flattering cour- 
tiers, jBvhose sole thoughts and endeavours were to banish true 
meirity which was offcnsiye to them ; to give the rewards appointed 
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Jhr aemoefl to tlieir own dreatnres; and to intnut the greatest 
employiiieiits of the state to persoBS devoted to their interested 
and ambitious yiews, rather than to such whose abilities rendered 
them capable of serving their country. 

Another characteristic of these princes, which is but too fiequent 
ID that high sphere, contributed very much to the ruin of the em- 
pire. They were accustomed from their in^cy to have then: earn 
soothed with false praises and the most extravagant comj^iments, 
and to have a blind submisdcm paid to their will. They were edu- 
cated in so exalted an idea of their own grandeur, that they readily 
persuaded themselves that the rest of men were formed merely to 
serve them, and administer to their pleasures. They were not taUght 
their duties, nor the maxims of a wise uid good ^vemment ; the 
princi{des by which men should judge of solid merit, and select per- 
sons able to govern under them. l%ey ^d not know that thev were 
raised to sovereign power merely to protect ttieir subjects andmaloe 
them happy. They were not inade sensible of the exquisite plea- 
sure that a monarch feels, who is the delight of his subjects, and 
the public source of the ^licity of so vast an empire, as Cyrus the 
Great had been, who was so dear to his people, that every indivi- 
dual family considered him as their father, and bewailed his death tm 
a public calamity. So far from this, a monarch's srandeur was 
declared to consist in making himself feared, and in his being able 
to gratify all bis passions wim impunity. 

So ill judged an education must necessarily form either weak oi 
vicious princes. They were not able to sustain the weight of so 
mighty an empire, nor to grasp the several parts of so extensive and 
lalK>rious an administration. Idleness, and a love for pleasure, 
made them careless and averse to business; and they saciificed 
matters of the highest importance to their vain amusements. Some 
of them were bom with such happy dispositions, that they would 
have become ffood princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a vduptuous life ; and abandoned themselves to the al- 
lureoients of a too despotic power, and an over great prosperit;^. 
By flattery, they were rendered incapable of iStening, in their 
counsels, to any expressions delivered with freedom, or of suffering 
the least exposition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they were not beloved by their subjects, since 
their whole study was to aggrandize themselves, and to sacrifice 
all considerations to that alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was 
abandoned by the generals of his armies, by the governors of his 
provinces, by lus officers, domestics, and subjects ; and did not find 
any where a sincere afiection, nor a real attachment to his person 
and interest. The dazzling splendour of the Persian monarchy 
concealed a real weakness ; and this unwieldy power, heightened 
by so much pomp and pride, had no support in the hearts of the 
people; so that this colossus, at the very first blow, fell to the 
groond. - 

VOL. r* !• 
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SECT. xn. 



\ ravoltifton Ow Bfaeadoiiiam, with alBOfC all Pdopomierat. AnHptMi 
marclMi oat on this oocmIoii, defeoto the eaemjr in a iMtile, in which Agio is kih'i 
Alonndar nwreheo agninit P — u o. Thaleitrio, qnees of the Amuona, comor lo 
vlelt blm ftom a flur ooontry. Alenader, at liis return fitm Parthia, atmndoni hiA- 
aetf to plaaaure and ezceas. He eoodnuea his march against Bessus. A pretenfr«d 
conspiracy of Philotaa agahiat the Idng. He, and Parmenio bis fktber, ave put to 
death. Alexander subduca aefenl natloiia. He at last antves in Bactrlann, whither 
Besana b brought to hin. 

A. M. aim. Wlubt thiiiffs nuMed in Asia as we have seen,^ 

Ant J. o. 330. Bomo tumults oroke out in Greece and Maeedoma. 
Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, having revolted 
there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipater on that side ; the 
Lacedemonians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off the 
Macedonian yoke, and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in then 
desi^ Upon this news, Antipater, after having settled to the best 
of his power the affairs of Thrace, returned with the utmost expe- 
dition mto Greece, whence he immediately despatched courierB, ii 
order to give Alexander an account of these several transactions . 
As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, he resolved U 
give them battle. The Lacedemonian army consisted of no mors 
tiian 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, under the command of Agis theii 
king ; whereas that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, is 
order to make the superiority of numbers of no effect, had made 
choice of a narrow spot of ground. The battle began with great 
vigour, each party endeavouring to signalize themselves in an ex- 
traordinary manner for the honour of their respective countries, the 
one fired with the remembrance of their pristine glory, and the 
other animated by their present greatness, fought with equal 
courage; the Lacedemonians for lil^rty, and the Macedonians for 
empire. So long as the armies continued on the spot where the 
battle began, Agis had the advantage ; but Antipater, by pretend- 
ing to flv, drew the enemy into the plains ; after which, extending 
his whole army, he grained a superiority, and made a proper use of 
his advantage. Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, his 
noble mien, and stm more so by his valour. The battle was hottest 
round his person, and he himself performed the most at«toni8hm2 
I acts of bravery. At last, after having been wounded iaseveru 

eof his body, his soldiers carried him off upon his shield, 
ever, this did not damp their courage; for having seized an 
advanta^ous post, where they kept close to their ran^, they re- j 
listed with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. After having 
withstood them a long time, the Lacedemonians began to gfive 
ground, being scarce able to hold their arms, which were all cove^ 
ed with sweat; they afterwards retired very fast, and at last ran 
quite away. The king, seeing hunself closely pursued, still made 

Dlid.Lxvfl.^S37. aCuLLfLcl. 
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(Rune effiirts, BotwithBteiMBng the weak con£ti<m to wliiehlie ww 
reduced, in order to oppose me enemy. Intrepid and invinciUe to 
the last, oppressed by numbers, he died sword m hand. 

In tlus enga^ment upwards of 3000 Laeediemonians lost their' 
lives, aad 1000 Macedonians at most ; but very few of the latter re>* 
tamed home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the power 
of Sparta and its allies, but also the hopes of those who only waited 
the issue of this war, to declare themselves* Antipater inmiediately 
sent the news of this success to Alexander : but, like an experienced 
courtier, he drew up an account of it in the most modest and cir« 
cmnspect terms; and isuch as were best adapted to diminiaT^ the 
lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. He was sensi- 
ble that Alexander's delicacy on the point of honour was so very 
great, that he looked upon the glory which another person obtained 
as a diminution of his own. And indeed he could not forbear,* 
when tUs neWs was brought him, to let drop some wor& which 
discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not dare to dispose of any 
thing' by his own private authority, and only gave the Lacedemo- 
nians leave to send an embassy to the king, in order that they 
themselves might learn their fate from his own mouth. Alexander 
pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned the revolt ex- 
cepted, and these he punished. 

Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from pursuing Bessus,f 
who had withdrawn into Bactriana, where he had assumed the title 
of king, by the name of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it 
would be impossible fer him to come up with him, ne returned into 
Parthia ; and resting his troops some davs in Hecatompylos, com- 
manded provisions to be brought thither from all quarters. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout the wh<^ 
army, that the king, content with the conquests he had achieved, 
was preparing to return into Macedonia. That very .instant the 
soldiers^ as if a signal had been made for their setting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, be^an to pack up their bag^9ige, load the 
wagons with the utmost despatch, and fill the whole camp with 
- noise and tumvdt. The noise soon reached the ears of Alexander, 
when, terrified at the disorder, he summoned the ofiSoers to his tent, 
where, with tears in Ms eyes, he complained, that in the midst of 
so glorious a career, he was stopped on a sudden, and forced to re- 
tpm back into his own country, rather like one who had been over- 
come, than as a conqueror. The ofi^rs comforted him, by repre- 
aentinff, that this sudden motion was a mere sally, and a transient 
gust of passion, which would not be attended with any ill conse- 
quences ; and assured him, that the soldiers, to a man, would obey 
him, provided he himself would address them, but with mildness and 
tenderness. He promised to do it. The circumstance which had 

« AiextBder iMMtWTineivolaerat: Antipatnun Tictae, ne Ucttu quiaen iiidl|Da- 
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|AfeBO<seadmtotiilifiteieport,W98 hie haTliig dbVa a dbd i 
&i«Qaaaoidimi,allier mwnxdmg tiiem m a very boimtifiil manner: 
■0 that the MaeedoniaiM imaguied they abo were to fight no more. 

Afejounder hainngaommoned the arnqr^made the following [^>eech : 
•< I am not muiNrised, O soldiers, if, after the mighty things we have 
lutherto peiitoned, you should be satiated with glory, and have no 
Mier TiewB but ease and repose. I will not now enumemte the 
wious nations we have oonqoered. We have subdued more pro- 
TiBoes tfasn others have cities. Could I persuade myee^f, that our 
•onquests were w^ secured, over nations who were so soon over- 
come, i would think as you do (for I will not dissemble my 
thon^its^ and would make ail the haste imaginable to revisit my 
hoisefaoliHpods, my mother, my sisters, and my subjects, and enjoy 
ih tiie midflt of my country the glory I have acquired in concert 
irith you. ^But this gloary will Sn vanish very soon, if we do not 
|nit tlie kst hand to the work. Do you imafirine, that so many n&- 
tMBy accostouMd to other sovereigns, and who have no manner of 
afreemmit with qb either in their religion, manners, or kngnage, 
were entirely subdued the moment they were ccmqueYed ; and that 
tiiey wiU not take up arms, in case we return back with so much pre- 
dpitatkmf What will become of the reet who still rraaain uncon- 
quered ? What ! shall we leave our victory inqperfect, merely for 
Waat of courage ? But that which touches me much more ; shall 
we msS&r theoetestable crime of Bessus to go impunished? Can 
^u bear to see 1^ sceptre of Darius transferred to the sangninaiy 
hatods of that monster, who, after hainng loaded him with chains, as 
ft captive, at last assassinated his soverdien, in order to deprive ns 
of the glory of saving hun? As for mysdtf*, I shall not be easy till 
I see tiiat infkmous wretch han^ring on a gibbet, there to pay, to all 
kings 9)iA natiofii of the earth, Qie just punishment due to his inex 
eetable orkne, I do not know whether I am mistaken; but me- 
thinks I read his sentetfce of death in your countenances; and that 
the anger wldch e^parkles in your eyes, declares you wil soon im- 
brue yomr hands in that traitor's bk>od.** 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed; but clapping 
th^ hands, they all cried aloud, that they wete ready to jfotlow 
v^rever he would lead them. All the speeches of this piinee ge- 
neraSy produced this effect. How despondkig soever they ndgbt 
be^ due single Word from him revived their courage in an instant, 
•ad inspired them with that martial alacrity and ardour, which ap- 
pMred^always in lus 6u;e. The king, taking advantage of this &- 
Tourable di^sition <^ the whole army, crossed Parthia, and m 
thnie days arrived on the frontiers (^Hyrcania, which submkted to 
his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Dran- 
gie, the Aradiosii, imd several other nations, into which his army 
marched, with greater speed than people generally .travel. He fre- 
quently would pursue an enemy for whole days and nights together, 
lunuMt without suffering his troops to take any rest. By t& pro • 
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^jmuB rapiditf , ho came un&wares upon itotions who thought him 
stul cit a great distance, and subdued them before tl^y had time to 
put themselves in a posture of defence. Under this miage Daniel 
the prophet designated Alexander many ages before his birth, by 
representing him as a panther, a leopard, and a he-goat, who rushed , 
forward wiSi so much swiftness that his feet seemed not to toucn 
the gv^und. 

Nabarzanes,* one of Bessus's accomplices, who had written be- 
fine to Alexander, came and surrendered himself, upon promise of 
> pardon, when he heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the 
capital of Hyrcania ; and, among other presents, brought him Ba- 
goas the eunuch, who aflerwarcS gained great influence over the 
mind of Alexander, as he had formerly over that of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the Amazons. 
A Tiolent desire, of seeing Alexander had prompted that princess 
to leave her dominions, and travel through a great number of coun- 
tries to gratify her curiosity. Being come pretty near his camp, 
i^e sent word that a queen was come to visit him ; and that she 
had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his acquaintance, and ac-, 
cordingly was arrived within a little distance from that place. 
Alexander having returned her a favourable answer, she command- 
ed her train to stop, and herself came forward with 300 women; 
and the moment she perceived the king, she leaped from her horsCf 
having two lances in her right hand. The dress the Amazons 
used to wear, did not quite cover the body ; for their bosom waa 
uncovered on the lefl side, while every other part oftheir body was 
hid; except that their gowns, being tucked up with a knot, feU 
down no farther than the knee. Tney preserved their left breast 
to suckle their female offspring, but used to bum their right, that 
they might be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called Anuizont.^ 

Thalestris X looked upon the king without discovering the least 
sign of admiration, and surveying mm attentively, did not think Us, 
stature answerable to his fame ; for the Barbarians are very mudh 
struck with a majestic air, and think those only capable of mighty 
achievements, on whom nature has bestowed bodily advantages. 
Bbe did not scruple to tell him, that the chief motive of her jour- 
ney waste have posterity by him; adding, that she tboug:ht herself 
worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon tms request, 
was obliged to make some stay in this place; after which Thales- 
tris returned to her own kingdom, and the king into the province 
mhabited by the Parthians. This story, and whatever is related 
of the Amazons, is looked upon by som^ very judicious authors aii 
entirely fabulous. 
• a. Curt. Kb. vi. cap. 5. t Thta U a Greek word, sigiiifyfaig vrithmt hrtoMtBs 



ilnterrito vnlm resein Thalestris Intuebatur. babitum ejus haudquaquara rerum 
mrenioculis nerlustrans. Quippe omnibus baibaris in corponun m^jestate veneratk* 
mi magnorumque openim non attos eapaces potant, qaim quos ezUniA ivede dO' 
Mnnaturadlgaata est Q. Oirt. lib. vl.cap.» 
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Alexto&r ilnuidoiied WniBdf afterwards whoBy^^ 
Ain^na into pride and cxcw the moderation and contmencefor 
wScfiTe had kherto heen ao grr^tW admired; ^^nes bo tery 
B^ary m an exalted station of life, and m the midst of a 
2^ rf prosperities. He was now no longer the «ne man. 
Th^h he WM invincihlewith regard to the dangers and tc^ 
of wS. he was far otherwise with respect to tJie chaims oT 
ease. The instant he enjoyed a Bttle repose, he abandoned hinn 
Bdf to scnsaality; and he, whom the arms of Ije Peraana 
could not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing wa« 
now to be seen but games, parties of pleasure, women, «nd to- 
Sferly banquete, in which he used to pass whole digs andmgtoi 
in driving. Not satisfied with the buffoons^ the performcra 
oft uistrumental muac, whom he had brought with hnn outot 
dreece, he obliged the captive women, whom he earned al^ with 
Mm, to «ng songs after the manner of then: country. He bap- 
Dfened, among these women, to perceive one who appeared m deeper 
Section than the rest, and who, by a modest, and at the same tune 
a dignified confusion, discovered a greater reluctance than the 
othws to appear in public. She was a perfect beauty, which was 
very much Iwightened by her bashftOneBS, whilst she ttoew her 
eyes to the ground, and did all m her power to conceal her &ce^ 
The king soon imagined by her air and mien that she was not of 
vulgar b&th; and inquiring of the lady herself, she answered that 
i^e was grand-daughter to Ochus, who not Iotict before had swajred 
the Per^ui sceptre, and daughter of his son; that she had married 
Hystapes, who was related to Dai^us, and general of a great army. 
Alexander being touched with compassion at the unhappy mte of 
a princess of the blood royal, and the sad condition to which she 
was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but remstated her in all her 
|l06sessions, and caused her husband to be sought for, in order that 
lihe might be restored to him. 
^ This prince was naturally of a tender and humane dispositioB, 
Which made him sensible of the affliction of persons in the lowest 
Audition. A poor Macedonianf was one day driving before him 8 
mule laden ^vith gold for the king's use: the beast being so tired 
that he was not able either to ^o on or sustain the load, the mule- 
driver took it up and carried it, but with great difficulty, a consi- 
derable way. Alexander^ seeing him just smking under his burden, 
and going to throw it on llie ground, m order to ease himself, cried 
out, ** Pnend, do not be weary yet ; try and carry it quite through 
to thy tent, for it is all thy own." 

Alexander,! in a forced march through a barren conntr^r, at the 
head of a small bo^ of horse, when he was pursuing Darius, met 
Sbme Idacedonians who were cxnymg water in ^t-skins upon 
mules. These Macedonians, perceiving their pnnce wto aimost 
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patdied wfth tluTSt occamoned by the ragiogr heat, (the ran iemff 
Unea at the meridian,) immediately Med a hebnet with water, and 
were ranning to present bim with it. Alexander asking to whom 
they were carrying that water, they replied, ^ We were going t» 
carry it to our children, but do not let your majesty be uneasy, fyt 
it your life is but saved, we shall e&t children enough, in cai^ we 
should lose these." At these words Alexander takes the hehaet, 
and looking quite round him, he saw all his horsemen hanging 
down their heads, and, with eyes fixed earnestly on the Uquor he 
held, swallowing it, as it were, with their glances : upon which he 
returned it, with thanks, to those who offered it him, and did not 
drink so much as a single drop, but cried, *<There is not enough for 
my whole company; and should I drink alone, it would make the 
. rest be thirstier, and they would die with faintness and fatigue." 
The officers, who were on horseback round him, struck in the most 
sensible manner with his wonderful temperance and magnanimity, 
entreated him with shouts to carry them wherever he thought fit* 
and not to spare them; that they were not in the least tired, nor 
felt the least tlurst ; and that as lon^ as they should be commanded 
hy such a king, they could not think themselves mortal men. 

Such sentiments as these, which arise from a generous and ten« 
der disposition, reflect greater honour on a prince than all his vic« * 
tories and conquests. Had Alexander always retained them, he 
would justly have merited the title of OrecU; but a too brilliant and 
nninterrupted series of prosperity, which is a burden too heavy for 
mortals to sustain, insensibly e^ced them from his mind, and made 
him forget that he was a man: for now, contemning the customs of 
his own country, as no longer worthy the sovereign of the universe^ 
he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of^hfe of the Mace* 
donian monarchs; looking upon them as to6 plain and simple, and 
derogatory to his grandeur. He even went so far as to imitate the 
pomp of the Persian kingsin that very circumstance in which they 
seemed to equal themselves to the gods ; I mean, by requiring those 
who had conquered naticms to fall prostrate at his feet, and pay him 
a kmd of homage which becomes only slaves. He had turned lue 
palace into a seraglio, filling it with 360 concubines (the same num- 
ber as Darius kept^ and with bands of eunuchs, of all mankind the 
most infamous. Not satisfied with wearing a Persian robe himself, 
he also obliged his generals, his friends, and alithe grandees of his 
court, to put on the same dress, which gave them the greatest mor- 
tification, not one of them however daring* to speak against this 
umovation, or contradict the prince. 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, not havin«p 
the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against this prodig^i- 
008 luxury, and the numerous vices which the army bad learned in 
Busa and Ecbatana. The soldiers would frequently complain: 
^ That they had lost more by viotorr than they had gained: that as 
the Maceaonians had thus assumed the maniwrs and custooui of 
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ibreiffnera, they might properly be atid to be conquered : that there- 
fore tne only benefit they uiould reap from their lc»ig absence wonliL 
be, to return back into their country -m the habit of Barbaiians: 
that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised tbem; that he choee 
to resemble the vanqubhed rather than tne victorious; and that he, 
who had before been king of Macedonia, was now become one of 
Darius's lieutenants.*' 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent which reigned both 
in his court and army, and endeavoured to recover the esteem and 
friendship of both by his beneficence; but slaveiy,* though pur- 
chased at ever so high a rate, must necessarily be odious to freebom 
men. He therefore thought, that the safest remedy would be to 
employ them; and for that purpose led them against Bessus. But 
as the army was so encumbered with booty and a useless tram of 
baggage, that it could scarce move, he first caused all his own bag- 
gage to be carried into a ffreat square, and afterwards that of the 
army (retaining only such thingg as were absolutely necessary;), 
and then ordered the whole to to carried from thence in carts to a 
large plain. Every one was in great pain to know the meaning of 
all this; but after he had sent away the "horses, he set fire to. his 
own things, and commanded every one to follow his example. 
Upon this the Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with their blood, and 
often forced out of the midst of the flames,. Such a sacrifice must 
certainly have been made with the utmost reluctance ; but the ex 
ample the king set them silenced all their complaints, and they 
seemed less aflScted at the loss of their baggage than at their ne 
gleet of military discipline. A shcnrt speech the king made, soothed 
all their uneasiness; and being now more able to exert themselves 
hereafter, they set out with joy, and marched towards Bactriana* 
In this march they met with difficulties which would have quite 
damped anyone but Alexander; but nothing could daunt his soul, 
or check his procrress; for he put the strongest confidence in his 
ffood fortune, which indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated 
him from a thousand perils, wherein one would have naturally sup- 
posed both himself and his army must have perished. 

Being arrived among the Drangse,! a danger to which he had not 
been accustomed, gave him very great uneasiness ; and this was, 
the report of a conspiracy that was formed against his person. 
One Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the contriver of this 
treason; and the motive of it was, some private disgust which he 
had received. He had communicated his design to a jroung man 
named Nichomachus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, ms brother. 
The latter immediately discovered it to Philotas, earnestly entreat* 
ing him to acquaint the king with it, because every moment was of 
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tibe Qtmcwt cofiseqoence, and the eonsphratora were to execute the 
horrid deed in three days. Philotas, after applauding his fidelity 
waited ijnmediately.upon the kin^, abd discoursed on a great va* 
liety of subjects, but without taking the least notice of the plot. 
In the evenmg Oebalinus meeting mm as he was coming out, and 
asking whether he bad done as he requested, he answer^, that he 
had not found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, and 
went away. The next day this young man went up to him as he 
was going into the palace, and coniur^ him not to forget what he 
had told him the day before. Philotas replied, that he would be 
sure not to forget it ; but, however, he did not perform his promise. 
This made Cebalinus suspect him ; and fearing, that in case the 
coneroizac^ should be discovered by any other person, his silence 
would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got another person 
to disclose it to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
from Cebalinus himself, and bem^ told how earnestly he had con- 
jured Philotas to acquaint him with it, first commanded Dymnus to 
be brought before hun. The latter guessing upon what account 
he was sent for by the king, xan himself through with his sword ; 
but the ^ards having prevented him from completing the deed, he 
was carried to the p<Qace. The king asked mm why he thought 
Philotas more worthy than he was of the kingdom of Macedon? 
but he was quite speechless : so that, after fetching a deep sigh, he 
turned his head aside, and breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent for Philotas, and (having first command- 
ed every one to withdraw) inquired whether Cebailnus had really 
urged Imn several times to tell him of a plot which was carrying on 
a^DSt him. Philotas, without discovering the least confusion in 
his countenance, confessed ingenuously that he had ; but made his 
apology, by sayin?, that the person who had given him information, 
did not appear to mm worthy of the least* credit. He confessed, 
however, that Dymnus's death convinced him that he had acted 
very imprudently, in concealing so long a design of so black a na- 
ture: upon which, acknowledging his fault, l£ fell at the king's 
feet ; and embracing them, besought him to consider his past 1%, 
rather than the fault he had now oommitted, which did not proceed 
finm any bad design, but from the fear he was under of unseason- 
ably alarming the xing, should he communicate a design which be 
really supposed was without foundation. It is no easy matter to 
say whether Alexander believed what Philotas said, or only dissem- 
bled his anger. But however this be, he gave him his hand in 
token of reconciliation; and told Mm, that ne was persuaded he 
had despised rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great number of cour- 
tiers ; and indeed it was hardly possible it should be otherwise, be- . 
cause none of them was more familiar with the king, or more 
esteemed by him. Instead of softening and moderating the lustre 
of the distmguished favour he enjoyed, by an air of mildness and 
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humamty, and a prudent modesty of demeanour ; \e seemed, on 
the contrary, to endeavour only to excite the envy of others, by 
adBfecting a nlly pride, wl^ch generally displayed itself in his dress, 
his retinue, his equipage, and his table ; and stiU more so, by the 
haughty airs he assumed, which made him universally hated. Par- 
memo, his father, disgusted at his supercilious behaviour, said one 
day to him, *' My son, make tl^yself less."* The strongest sense is 
couched under these words ; and it is evident, that the man who 
uttered them was perfectlv acquainted with the genius of courts. 
He used often to give Philotas advice to this effect : but too exalt 
ed a prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind ; and they 
cannot persuade themselves that favour, which is established on so 
seemingly solid a foundation, can ever change ; the contrary of 
which rhilotas found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct,f with regard to Alexander, had sfiven the 
l^ng just reason to complain of him ; fi>r he used to take me liberty 
to speak disrespectfully of his sovereign, and applaud himself in . 
the most haughty terms. Opening one day his neart tp a woman 
named Antigona, with whom he was in love, he began to boast, in 
a very insolent manner, of his father's services and his own : '< What 
would PhiUp," said he, '* have been, had it not been for Parmenio f 
and what would Alexander be, were it not for Philotas ? what would 
become of his pretended divinity, and his father Ammon, should we 
undertake to expose this fiction ?'* All these things were repeated 
to Alexander ; and Antififona herself made oath, that such words 
had been spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no notice of 
all this, nor so much as once let drop the least word which might 
show his resentment upon that account, whenever he was most in- 
toxicated with liquor : ne had not so much as hinted it to his friends, 
not even to Hepluestion, from whom he scarce concealed any thing. 
But the crime rhilotas was now accused of, recalled to his memory 
the disgust he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with Philotas, he held 
a council composed of his chief confidants. Craterus, for whom 
Alexander had a great esteem, and who envied Philotas the more 
upon that very account, looked upon this as a very happy occasion 
for supplanting his rival. Concealing, therefore, his hatred, under 
a specious pretence of zeal, he suggested to the king, '< The ap- 
prehensions he might justly be under, both from Philotas himself, 
because mercy is not apt to work any change on a heart which 
could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a crime ; and 
from Parmenio, his fiither, who," said he, « will never be able to 
bear the thoughts of his owing his son's life to the king's clemency. 
Some beneficial acts are so great, that they become a burden to 
those on whom they are conrerred, for which reason they do all in 
their power to erase them fpom their memory. Besides, vho can 
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•aRxre oi, tliat both father and son are not enga|fed in the conspi- 
racy ? When a: prince's lite is in dangrer, every thing is of impor- 
tance ; and all thmgs, even to the sHghtest suspicions, are so many 
proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favourite on whom his 
sovereign has bestowed the most shining marks of his beneficence, 
should be calm and undisturbed, upon his being told an affair of such 
importance ? But we are told, that this design was commimicated 
by young people, who deserved very Httle credit. Wherefore then 
did he keep them in suspense two days, as if he really believed 
whsit they told hipi, and promised them that he would reveal the 
whole affair to the king? Who does not see, that he did this 
merely to prevent their having access by another way to his majes- 
ty ? Sir," continued he, " it is necessary, for your own sake and 
that of the state, that Philotas should be put to the torture ; in 
order to force from his own mouth an account of this plot, and the 
several persons who are his accomphces in it." This being the 
opinion of all the members of the council, the king acceded to it. 
lie then dismissed the assembly, having first enjoined them secrecy ; 
and the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders for the army's 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to supper with 
him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of guards having 
been posted in the several places necessary, some entered the tent 
of Plulotas, who' was then m a deep sleep ; when, starting from his 
slumbers, as they were putting manacles on his. hands, he cried, 
" Alas ! my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has got the 
better of your goodness." After this, they covered lus face, and 
brought him to the palace without uttering a single word. The 
next morning, the Macedonians, according to an order published 
for that purpose, came tliither under arms, in number about 6000. 
It was a very ancient custom for the army, in the tune of war, to 
take cognizance of capital crimes ; and, in times of peace, for the 
people to do so ; so that the prince had no power on these occasions, 
unless a sanction were given to it by the consent of one or other 
of these bodies ; and the king was forced to have recourse to per 
suasion, before he employed his authority.* 

Eirst, the body of Dymnus was brought out; very few then pre 
sent knowing either what he had done, or how he came by his 
death. Afterwards the king came into the assembly ; an air of 
sorrow appearing in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
while evenr one waited with impatience the issue of this gloomy 
scene. Alexander continued a long time with his eyes cast on the 
ground, as if in the utmost dejection ; but at last, having recover- 
ed his spirits, he made the following speech : *^ I have narrowly 
escaped, O soldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of a 
smaU number of wretches ; but by the providence and mercy of th« 
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godfl^ I now again appear before you afive: and I protest to yoo, 
that nothing encourages me more to proceed a|raiii8t the traitors, 
than the sight of this assembly, whose welfare is much dearer to 
liie than my own ; for I desire to live for your sakes only: and the 
greatest happiness I should find in living f not to say the only one,) 
would be the pleasure I should receive in having it in my pow^ to 
reward the services of so many brave men, to whom I owe every 
thinf ." Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans of the 
soldiers, who all burst into tears. ^ Alas ! how will you behave," 
continued he, *< when I shall name the persons who formed eo exe- 
erable.a design ? I mvself cannot think of it without shuddering. 
They on whom I have been most lavish of my kindnesses : on whom 
I have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship : in wh<»n I had 
put my whole confidence, and in whose breasts I lodged my great* 
est secrets — Parmenio and Philotas." At these names the smdiers 
gazed one upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or ears, 
nor to give credit to any thing they saw or heard. Then Nico-. 
machus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent /or, who made the 
several depositions of what they knew. But as not one of them 
charged Philotas with enffaginff in the plot, the whole assembly, 
being seized with a trouble and confusion easier conceived than 
ei^^essed, continued in a sad and gloomy silence. 

Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind him, and his 
head covered with a coarse, worn-out piece of cloth. How- shock- 
ing a sight ! Almost deprived of his senses, he did not dt^ to 
look up, or open his lips ; but the tears streaming from his ey3, he ' 
faintea away in the arms of the man who held- him. As the stand- 
ers-by wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed, recovering 
his spirits and his voice by degrees, he seemed desirous of roeaking. 
The king then told him, that he should be judged by the Macedo- 
nians, and withdrew. Philotas might have justified himself very 
easily; for not one of the witnesses, and those who had been put 
on the rack, had accused him of being an accomplice in the piot. 
D3rmnus, who first formed it, had not named him to any of tiie 
conspirators ; and had Philotas been concerned in it, and the ring- 
leader, as was pretended, Dymnus would certainly have named him, 
. at the head of all the rest, in order to engage them the more strongly. 
Had Philotas been conscious to himself of guilt in this particmar, 
as he was sensible that Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought 
earnestly to acquaint the king with it, was it probable that he could 
have remained quiet two days together, without once endeavouring 
either to despatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark design in execution, 
which he might very easily have done ? Philotas set these proofs, 
and a great many more, in the strongest light ; and did not omit to 
mention the reasons which had made him despise the information 
that had been given him, as groundless and unnginary. Then di- 
recting himself, on a sudden, to Alexander, as if lie had been pre- 
iont. *< O king/' says he, «< wheresoever yoa may be ,ftr it is 



thaa^ Atexander hfevtd adl that passed from behind a cnrtain,} if 
I have committed a fault in not acquainting you with what I heard, 
I ccm^ssed k to you, and jou pardoned me. Yon gave me your 
loyal hflOid as a pledge of this ; and you did me the honour to ad- 
Biit B9e at your table. If you believed me, I am innocent ; if yon 
Bardened me, I am cleared : I refer all this to your own judgment. 
Wliat new crime have I committed since ? I was in a deep sleep 
whni my enemies waked me, and leaded me with chains. Is it 
natuTal for a man, who is conscious tliat he is guilty of the most 
horrid of aO crimes, to be thus easy and undisturbed ? The inno* 
< eoce oC my own conscience, and the promise your majesty made 
me, gave my mind this calm. Do not fet the envy of my enemies 
prevail over your clemency and justice.*' * 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should be put on 
the rack. The persons who presided on that occasion were his 
most inveterate enemies, and they made him suffer every kmd of 
torture. Philotas at first discovered the utmost resolution and 
Btiength of mind; the torments he suffered not being able to Ibrce 
irom aim a single word, nor even so much as a siffh. But at last, 
conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guuty, named seve- 
ral accomplices, and even accused his own father. The next day, 
the answers of Philotas were read in full assembly, he himself be- 
ing present. He was unanimously sentenced to die; immediately 
after which he was stoned, according to the custom of Macedonia, 
with spnie other of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put to death, Lyncestes 
Alexander, who had been found guilty of conspiring the death of 
the king, and had been kept three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio; 
whether it were that Alexander reallv believed him guilty, or was 
afraid of the father now he had put tne son to death." Polydamas, 
one of the lords of the court, was appointed to see the execution 
perjfbrmej. He had been one of Parmenio's most intimate friends, 
if we may give that name to courtiers, who love nothing but their 
own fortune. This was the very reason of his being nominated, 
because Parmenio could not entertain any suspicion of his being 
sent to him with such a design. He therefore set out for Media, 
where that general commanded the army, and was intrusted with 
tlie king's treasures, which amounted to 180,000 talents, about 
2t,<)00,^K)0/. sterling. Alexander had given him several letters for 
Oleander, the king's lieutenant in the province; and for the princi- 
pal officers. Two were for Parmenio; one of them from Alexpder, • 
and the other sealed with Philotas's seal, as if he had been alive, to 
prevent the father from harbouring the least suspicion. Polydamas 
was but eleven days on his journey, and alighted in the night-time 
at the house of Cleander. After having taken all the precautions 
necessary, they went together with a great number of attendants, 
to meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a park of his 
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own. The moment Polydamu 8|ned him,tlioogh at aipMit &9^ 
taaoe, he ran to emhnce him with an air of the utmost joy; and 
after complimenta, intermixed with the strongest indicatiom of 
fnendship, had paived on hoth aides, he gave hmi Alexander'a let- 
ter. In the opening it, he asked lum what the kinr was doing;' 
to which Polydamas replied, that he would know by nis majesty's 
letter. Parmenio, after peruang it, said : *< The king is pngparin^ 
to march against the Ara^hosii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
will not suffer himself to take a moment's rest ! However^ he 
ought to be a little tender of himself, now he has acquired so much 
^ory.'* He afterwards opened the letter which was written in 
Fhilotas*s name; and, by his countenance, seemed pleased with the 
contents of it. At that very instant Oleander thrust a dagger into 
his side, then made another thrust in his throat; and the rntft gave 
him several wounds, even after he was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his hie; a man illustrious both in 
peace and war ; who had performed many glorious actions witiioat 
the long, whereas the kinghad never achieved any thing conspicu- 
ous, but in concert with Parmenio. He was a [)er8on of great 
abilities, both in forming plans and carrying them into execution; 
was very dear to the grandlBes, and much more to the officers and 
soldiers, who reposecTtlie highest confidence in him; and looked 
upou themselves as assured of victory when he was at their head, 
so firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. He was 
then threescore and ten years of age; ana had aJwajrs served his 
sovereign with inviolable fidelity and sseal, for which he was very 
Ul rewarded ; his son and himself having been put to death, merely 
on a slight suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which never- 
theless obliterated in a moment all the great services both had 
done their country. 

A. M. 387S. Alexander was sensible,* that such cruel execu- 

Ant. J. c. 3S9. tions might alienate the affections of the troops, <^ 
which he had a proof, by the letters they sent into Macedonia, wldch 
were intercepted by his order; concluding, therefore, that it would 
be proper for him to separate from the rest of the army such soldiers 
as had most distingmshed themselves by their murmurs and com- 
plaints, lest their seditious ctiscourses should spread the same roirit 
of discontent, he formed a separate body of these, the command of 
which he gave to Leonidas; this kind of ignominy being the only 
punishment he inflicted on them. But they were so strongly affect- 
ed with it, that they endeavoured to wipe out the disgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, which they 
observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise from this secret 
discontent, Alexander set out upon his march, and continued to 
pursue Bessus; on which occasion he exposed himself to great 
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fearM^ and dangers After having pafnsed through Drangiana, 
Aracbofiia, and the country of the Arimaspi, where Si things sub- 
mitted to his arms, he arrived at a mountain, called BarojNunisus 
(a part of Caucasus,) where his army underwent inexpressible 
ratines, through weariness, famine, cold, and the snows, which 
lolled a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all the coun- 
try that lay between him and mount Caucasus, in order that the 
want of provisions and forage mi^ht deprive Alexander of an op- 
portnnity of pursuing him. He mdeed suffered very much, but 
nothing could check his vigour. After making his army repose fi)r 
some tune at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aomos and Bactria, 
the two strongest cities of Bactriana, and took them both. At 
Alexander's approach, about 7 or 8000 Bactrians, who tiU then had 
adher^ very firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to a man, and retired 
each to his Tespective home. Bessus, at the head of the small 
nomber of forces who continued faithfol to him, passed the river 
Oxus, burnt all the boats he himself made use of, to prevent Alex- 
ander from crossing it, and withdrew to Nautaca, a city of Sogdiana, 
fully determined to raise a new army there. Alexander, however, 
did not give him time to do this ; and not meeting with trees or 
timber simlcient for the building of boats and rafts, he supplied the 
want of these by distributing to his soldiers a great number of 
skins stuffed with straw, and such-like dry andhght materials; 
upon which they placed themselves, and crossed the river in this 
manner; those who went over first, drawing up in battle array, 
whilst their comrades were coming after them. In this manner his 
whole army passed over in six days. 

In the mean while Spitamenes,who was Bessus*s chief confidant, 
formed a conspiracy against him, in concert with two more of his 
principal oficers. Having seized his person, they put him m chains, 
forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieces tne royal robe of 
BarioB which he had put on, and set him oh horseback, in order to 
give him up to Alexander. ' . 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the Branchidie. 
These were the descendants of a fiunily who had dwelt in Miletus, 
whom Xerares, at his return from Greece, had formerly sent into 
Upper Asia, where he had settled them in a very flourishing con- 
dition, in return for their having delivered up to him the treasure 
of the temple of Apollo Didymaeus, the keepers of which they were 
They received the king with the highest demonstrations of joy, and 
surrendered both themselves and their city to him. Alexander 
sent for such Milesians as were in his army, who preserved an heie- 
ditary hatred against the Branchidie^ because of the treachery of 
their ancestors. He then left them the choice, either of revenging 
the injury they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them in 
consideration of their common extraction. The Milesians being 
so much divided in opinion, that they could not agree among tbem- 
aelves, Alexander undertook the decision himself. Accordingly, 
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die next day he commanded hia phalanx to forrptmd the dty ; u>4 
4 flignal being given, they were ordered to plunder that afaiode oi* 
traitors, and put ei^ry one of them to the eword: which inhuman 
order was executed with the same barbarity aa it had been given. 
All the citizens, at the very time that they were going^ to pay ho- 
mage to Alexander, were murdered in the streets and in uieir houses; 
DO manner of regard being paid to their ories and tears, nor the 
least distinction made of age or sex. They even pulled up the 
very foundations of the walls, that not the least traces of that city 
miffht remain. But of what crimes were those ill-Aited citizens 
guOty ? Were they responsible for those their fathers had com- 
mitted upwards of 150 years before? I do not know whether hia- 
iOTj furmshes another example of so brutal and frantic a cn:^ty. 

' A fittle after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not oclj bound, 
but stark naked. Spitamenes held him by a chain, which went 
round his neck ; and it was difficult to say, whether that object waa 
more agreeable to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In presentinjr 
him to the king, he said : '^ I have, at last, revenged botn you and 
Darius, my kiogs and masters. ( bring you this wretch, who assas- 
sinated hu sovereiarn, and who b now treated in the same nuumer 
as he himself ^ve uie first example of. Alas ! why cannot Daiiua 
himself see tms spectacle !" Alexander, after having greatly ap- 
plauded Spitamenes, turned about to Bessus, and spoke thus : '^ Thou 
surely must have been inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, 
otherwise thou wouldst not have dared to load a king, f^om whom 
thou hadst received so many instances of favour, wim chains, and 
afterwards murder him ! Begone from my flight, thou monster of 
cruelty and perfidiousness." The king said no more, but sending 
for Ozatres, Darius's brother, he gave Bessus to him, in order that 
he might suffer ail the ignominy ha deserved ; suspending, however, 
his execution, that he might be judged in the general assembly of 
thfi Pi^rsiaiis. 

SECT. xin. 

Alexuder, mfler tahiag a great mmnf eitiet in BactrteBS, Mldf one Mtr the ttwet 
Xaxartei. which he ealla by bis own name. The Scytbiam, alarmed at tha buUdii^ 
of this city, ai it would be a cheek op(m them, send amttaaBadors to the kins, who ad- 
drees themselves to Mm with uncommon < ^ce d o ». After having dismiasea them, he 



passes the laxarteSf gain« a signal victory over the acythians, and i)«baves wltk _ 
manity towards the vanquished. He ehocks and punishes the Insurrection of the 
flofdians, sends Bessus to Ecfeatana to be put to death, and takes the city of Pecza, 
wMob was thought impregnable. 

Alexander,* insatiable of victory and conquests, still marched 
forward in' search of new nations whom he nught subdue. Aftet 
recruiting his cavalry, which had suffered very much by their Icoig 
and dangerous marches, he advanced to the Iaxartes.t 



* Arrian. I. lU. p. 148, 148. & I. iv. p. 19a~100. C 
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Not far, jfirom this river, the Barbarians, nuhiiig saddenlT from 
fiieir tnountainsjcame and attacked Alexander's forces; and having 
earned off a great number of prisoners,retired to their lurking holes, 
in which were 20,000 men, who fought with bo^s and slings. The 
king went and besieged them in person, and bein^ one of the fore- 
most in the attack, he was shot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, 
and the n-on head stuck m the wound. The Macedonians, who 
were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried him oft* immediately, yet 
not so secretly, but that the Barbarians knew of it; for they saw 
from the top of the mountain every thing that was doing below. 
The next da^ they sent ambassadors to the lung, who ordered them 
to be immediately brought in, when, taking ofTthe bandage which 
covered his wound, he diowed them his leff, but did not tell them 
how much he had been hurt They assuredhim, that as soon as they 
heard of his being wounded, they were as much afflicted as the 
Macedonians coula possibly be ; and that, had it been possible for 
them to find the person who had shot that arrow, they would have 
delivered him up to Alexander ; that none but impious wretches 
would vage war against the gods; in a word, that being vanquish- 
ed by his unparaffeled bravery, they surrendered themselves to 
him, vidth the nations who followed them. The king, having en* 
ga^d his faith to them, and taken back his prisoners, accepted of 
their homage. 

After this he set out upon his inarch, and getting into a litter, a 
great dispute arose between the horse and foot who should canrit, 
each of those bodies pretending that this honour belonged to them 
only : and there was no other way of reconciling them, but by giv 
mT ordelts that they should carry it in turn. 

Prom hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, a very consi 
derable city, the capital of Sogdiana, which he took ; and after 
leaving a considerable garrison there, he burnt and laid waste all the 
open country. 

There came an embassy to him from the Abian Scythians,* who 
since the death of Cyrus had lived free and independent : these sub- 
mitted to Alexander. They were considered as the most equitable 
of all the Barbarians; never making war but to defend themselves; 
and the hberty established among them, and which they no ways 
abused, removed all distinction, and equalled the meanest among 
them with the greatest. A love of poverty and justice was their 
peculiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy together 
without wanting either kings or laws. Alexander received them 
kindly, and sent one of his chief courtiers to take a view of their 
•country, and even of the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for building a city 
on the river laxartes, in order to curb the nations he had already 

more westward, and empties itself not into tbe Caspian Sea, but into tbe Pontus Euxinua, 
and is now called tbe Don. * Abli Scy tb«. 
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cosqaered, as well aa those he intended to subdue. But this design 
was retarded by the rebellion of the Sofdians, which was soon after 
followed by that of the Bactrians. ^ezander despatched Spitar 
nuenes, who had delivered up Bessus into his hands, believing him a 
venr fit person to brinjg^ tbem back to their allegiance ; but ne hini* 
0elf had been cliiefly instrumental in this insurrection. The king, 
greatly surprised at this treachery, was detennined to take ven- 
geance of him in the most signal manner. He marched in person 
to Cyropolis, and besieged it. This was the last city of the Persian 
empire, and had been built by Cyrus, whose name it bore. At the 
same time he sent Craterus, with two more of his general officers, 
to besiege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers were 
sent, to desire them to sue for Alexaxider's clemency. These met 
With a very kind reception at first, but in the night-time they were 
all cut to pieces. Alexander had resolved to spare Cyropolis, purely 
for the sake of Cyrus; for, of all the monarchs who had reigned 
over these iiations, there were none he admired more than this king 
and Seminunis, because they had sUk^assed all the rest in courage 
and glorious actions. He therefore offered verv advantageous con- 
ditions to the besieged, but they were so blindly obetiuate as to re- 
ject them, and that even with pride and insolence ; upon which he 
stormed the city, abandoning the plunder of it to his soldiers, and 
rased it to the very foundations. From hence he went to the other 
city which Craterus was besieging. No place ever made a more 
vigorous defence ; for Alexander &3t his best soldiers before it, and 
was himself exposed to verv great danger; a stone strikmg hint 
with so much violence on the head, that it cteprived him of his senses. 
The whole army indeed lamented him as dead ; but this prince, 
Wu^m no danger nor disappointment could depress, pushed on the 
sie^e With ^ater vigour than before, the instant he recovered, 
wiOiout staymg till his wound was healed, anger adding fresh fuel to 
his natural ardour. Having therefore caused the wall to be sapped, 
he made a large breach in it , and entered the city, which he burnt to 
the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. Several other 
cities met wifh the same fate. This was a third rebellion of the 
Sogdians, who would not be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned 
them twice before. They lost above 120,000 men in these different 
neges. The king afterwards sent Menedemus with 3000 foot and 
800 horse to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had driven the Mace 
donian garrison, and had snut himself up there. 

With regard to himself, he returned back and encamped'on the 
taxartes, where he surrounded with walls the whole spot of ground 
which his army had covered, and built a city on it, sixty furlongs''' 
in circumference, which he also called Alexandria; having before 
built several of that name. He caused the workm^i to make such 
despatch, that m less than twenty days the ramparts were raised^ 

* Thne Ifeagvai 
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andtfaeJioiiseBVaat; aad indeed there w«0 8 gMieimiktidntoioiig 
the soldietB, who should get his work done soonest, e^ery one of 
them having had his portion allotted him: and to people his new 
city, he ransomed all the prisoners he could meet with, settled se 
Tend Macedonians there who were worn out in the service, and 
Dennitted many natives of the country, at their own request, to in 
labit it 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the other side of 
the laxartes, seeing that this city, built on the river, was a kind ol 
yoke imposed on them, sent a great body of soldiers to demolish it. 
and to drive the Macedonians to a greater distance. Alexander, whii 
had no desi^ of attackmg the Scythians, finding them make se- 
veral incursions, even in his siffht, in a yery insdent maimer, was 
veay much perplexed; especially when advice was brought him at 
the same time, that the bodv of troops he had ordered to Mara- 
canda, had been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a 
number of obstacles uniting together would have discouraged any 
one but an Alexander ; for the Sogdians had taken up arms, and the 
Bactrians also ; his army was harassed by the Scythians ; he him- 
■elf was brought so low, that he was not able to stand upright, to 
mount on horseback, to speak to lus forces, or give a single order. 
To increase his affliction,* he found his army no ways inclined to 
attempt the passage of the river in si^ht of the enemy, who were 
^wn up in battle array on the other side. The king continued in 
the utmost perplexity all night Ion? ; however, his courage sur- 
mounted every difficulty. Being tofi that the auspices were not 
pro} itious, he fi>rcpd the soothsayer to substitute favourable ones in 
theu stead. At day-break he put on his coat of maU, and showed 
lumself to the soldiers, who had not seen him since the last wound 
he bad received. These held the king in such high veneration, that 
his presence alone immediately removed all their fears, so that they 
shed tears of joy, and went unanimously and paid him their respects ; 
entreating him to lead them against the enemy, against whom they 
Wore hsS refused to march. They worked so hard at the rafu 
or floats, that in three days' time they had made 12,000 ; and also 
prepared a great number of skins for the same purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the passage of the river, several 
Scythian- ambassadors arrived, to the number of twenty, according 
to the custom of their country, who rode through the camp, desir- 
H^g to speak with the kin^. Alexander having sent for them into 
hjfl tent, desired them to sit down. They gazed attentively upon 
^ a lonff time, without speaking a sinele word, probably bemff 
surprised (as they formed a judgment of men from their air and 
'^xue) to find that his did not answer tlie high idea they entertain- 
ed of lum from his fame. The oldest of the ambassadors address- 
ed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Curtius relates it, is prettr 
long ; however, as It is very curious, I shall present my readers with 
^e greatest part of it. 
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<< Had the p)d8 gma tkae m bodhf propoiticmabte to thy ambidon, 
the whole universe would hav« been too little for thee. With one 
kaad thou wouldet touch the eoi^, and with the other the west: 
and not satki&ed with this, thou wouldst follow the son, and know 
where he hides himself. Such as thou art, thou yet aspirest after 
what it will be impossible for thee to attain. Thou crosseet over 
from Europe into Asia; and when thou shalt have subdued all the 
race of men, then thou wilt make war a^ainrt rivers, forests, and 
wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tdl trees are many years a 
growing, but may be torn up in an hour's tune ; that the lion serves 
sometimes for food to the smallest birds ; that iron, though so hard, 
is consumed by rust; in a word, that there is nothing so strong, 
which may not be destroyed by the weakest thing? 

" What have we to do with thee ? We never set foot in t>.y 
country. May not those who inhabit woods be allowed to live, 
without knowmg who thou art, and whence thou cmnest? We 
will neither command over, nor submit to, any man. And that 
thou mayst be sensible what kind of people the Scythians are, 
know that we received from heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of 
oxen, a ploughnshare, an arrow, a javelin, and a cup. These we 
make use of, both with our friends, and against our enemies. To 
our friends we give com, which we procure by the labour of our 
oxen ; with them we offisr wine to the gods in our cup : and \/ith 
regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance with oui ar- 
rows, and near at hand with our javelins. It is with these we 
formeriy conquered the most warlike nations,'*' subdued the most 
powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and opened ourselves a way 
into the heart of E^t 

<< But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate robbers, thou 
thyself art the greatest robber upon earth. Thou hast plundered 
all the nations that thou hast overcome. Thou hast possessed thy- 
self of Lydia, invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana ; -thou art form- 
ing a design to march as far as India, and thou now comest hither 
to seize upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, 
only make thee covet more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost thou 
not see how long the BactriansTiave checked thy progress ? Whilst 
thou art subduing these, the Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee 
only the occasion of war. 

" Pass but the laxartes, and thou wilt behold the great extent of 
our pldins. It will be in vain for thee to pursue Que Scjrthians. 
and X defy thee ever to overtake them. Our poverty will be more 
active than thy army, laden with the spoils of so many nations;, 
and, when thou shalt fancy us at a great distance, thou wilt see xm 
rush suddenly on thy camp; for we pursue, and fly from our ene* 

* Thie Ifl to be undemtood of the ftoioiiB imiptloa of the Scythians, wfao advanced 
as tkr as Egypt, and possessed themselves of Upper Asia for twenty-eight years. See 
the second volume of this worlc, in the Histoiy of the Assjrrians. I have not folkmeA 
^ Curtius Kteialiy in this place, the text being much embomuaed. 
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I witk equal speed. I am injbnned that the Greeks meak jeat- 
ingly of the Scytniaii solitudes, And that they are even become a 
proverb ; but we are fonder of our deserts, than of your great cities 
and fruitful plams. Let me observe to thee, that fortune is slip- 
pery; hold her fast, therefore, for fear she should escape thee. 
Put a curb to iky felicity, if thou desirest to continue in possession 
of it. 

** If thou art a ffod, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not 
to deprive them of their possessions : if thou art a mere man, re- 
fect always on what thou art. They whom thou shalt not molest, 
will be thy true friends ; the strongest friendships being contracted 
between equals; and they are esteemed equals, who have not tried 
their istrength agaixist each other : but do not imagine, that those 
whom thou conquerest can love thee ; for there is no such thing as 
firiendship between a master and his slave, and a forced peace is 
soon followed by a war. 

'' To conclude,* do not fancy that the ScylMans wlD take aa 
oath in their concluding an alliance. The only oath among them 
is to h^ep their word without sweariuj^. Buch cautions as these do 
indeed l^ecome Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call upon the 
gods to witness them ; but, with regard to us, our religion consists 
m bein^ sincere, and in keeping the promises we have made. That 
man who is not ashamed to break his word with men, is not afraid 
of deceiving the gods; and of what use could friends be to thee 
whom thou couldst not trust? Consider that we will guard both 
£uro|]Ke and Asia fbr thee. We extend as far as Thrace, and wo 
are told, that Thrace is contiguous to Macedonia. The river 
laxartes alone divides us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy neigh 
bours on both sides. Consideri therefore, whether thou wilt have 
us for firiends, or enemies." 

The Barbarian spoke thus ; to whom the king made but a very 
short answer: ** That he would take advantage both of his own 
good fortune^ and of their counsel : of his good fortune, by still 
continjuing to rely upon it ; and of their counsel, by not attempting 
auy thing rashly." Having dismissed the ambassadors, his army 
embarked on the rafts, which by this time were got ready. In the ' 
front, he placed such as carried bucklers, and made them kneel 
^WB, the better to secure themselves from the arrows of the ene- 
my. Behind these were those who worked the machines for dis- 
charging arrows and stones, covered on all sides with soldiers 
armed cap-a-pie. The rest who followed the engines, had theii 
shields fixed together over their heads, in form of a tortoise, by 
which they defended the sailors, who wore corslets. The like order 
and disposition were observed in the other rafts, which carried the 
horse. • 



* Junado gnttem Seytiiu itiieira i^ 

ktM caotlo ert, qui acu cmiBi^aiit, et 4e<M invocant: dm leHfknieai tai ipriL lUs sov^ 
muk (|siiMiitv««ntwlMulnet,IUIvitdeak ^,&mL 
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The army found great difficulty in crossinfi^. Every thing con- 
spired to intimidate them: the chimour and confusion that are 
inseparable from such an enterprise ; the rapidity of the stream, 
which carried away every thing with it; and the sight of a nume- 
rous army, drawn up in battle array, on the opposite shore. How- 
ever, the presence of Alexander, who was ever the foremost in 
encountering dangers, made them neglect their own safety, and be 
eonceined for his only. As soon as the Macedonians began to 
draw near the shore, they who carried shields rose up together, 
when throwing their javelins with a steadv aim, every weapon did 
execution. When they perceived that the enemy, overpowered 
with that shower of darts, began to give way, and draw their horses 
back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swiftness, and ani- 
mating one another, began the charge with vigour. In this disor- 
der, the troopers, whose horses were ready bridled, rushed upon 
the enemy, and quite broke them. The kiii^ could not be heard, 
by reason of the faintness of his voice; but the example he set 
spoke for him. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian army, but shouts 
of joy and victoiy, whilst they continued to attack the Barbarians 
with the utmost mry. The latter not bein^ able to stand so fierce 
an onset, fled as fast as their horses could carry them; for they 
consistea of cavalry only. Though the king was very weak, he 
nevertheless pursued them briskly a long way, till, being at last 
quite spent, he was obliged to stop. After commanding his troops 
to pursue them as long as daylight lasted, he withdrew to the camp, 
in order to repose himself, and to wait the return of his forces. 
The Macedonians had already gone beyond the boundaries of Bac- . 
chus, which were marked out by great stones ranfi;ed close one to 
the other, and by great trees, the trunks of which were covered 
with ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them still far- 
ther, and they did not return back into the camp till after midnight ; 
having killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many mora 
prisoners, with 1800 horses, all which they -drove before them. 
On Alexander's side there were but sixty troopers slain, and^about 
100 foot, with 1000 wounded. Alexander sent back to the Scy- 
thians all their prisoners without ransom, to show, that not animo- 
sity, but a thirst of glory had prompted him to make war against so 
f aUant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the clemency with 
which the Idn^ treated the vanquished, greatly increased his repu- 
tation. The Scythians had always been considered as invincible ; 
but after their defeat, it was owned that every nation in the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians. The Sacte, who were a pow- 
errulmation, sent an embassy to Alexander, bv which theyvnibmit* 
ted themselves to him, and requested his friendship* The Scythians 
themselves made an apology by their ambassadors; throwmg the 
whole blame of what had happened on some fow individuiUsi and 
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dMfarit^ diat they were ready to obey all the commancb of the 
victorious prince. 

Aleauuider, being so happOy freed from the care and trouble of 
this important war, bent his whole thoughts oh Maracanda, in 
which tno traitor Spitamenes had fortifiea himself. At the first 
news of Alexander's approach, he had fled away, and withdrawn 
into Bactriana. The kmg pursued him thither, but despairing to 
come up with him, he returned back and plundered Sogdiana, which 
is watered by tie river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, there were 
thirty young men, all well shaped and very comely, and the great- 
est lords of the country. These being told, that they were led to 
execution by Alexander's command, began to sing songs of joy, to 
leap and dance, discovering all the inmcations of an unmoderate 
joy. The king, surprised to see them go to death with so much 
gayety, had them brought before him ; when he asked theip, how 
they came to break into such transports of joy, when thev saw 
death before their eyes? They answered, that they should have 
heen afflicted, had any other person but himself put them to death ; 
but as they would be restored to their ancestors by the command 
of so great a monarch, who had van(}uished all nations, they thought 
themwlves happy in a death so glonous that the bravest men would 
wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring their magnanimity, 
asked whether they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition 
that they should no longer be his enemies ? They answered, he 
miffht be assured thev had never been his enemies ; but that, as he 
Jiad attacked them, they had defended themselves; and that, had 
Ihey been applied to in a gentle manner, and not attacked by force 
tdid violence, tbejr would have vied with him in politeness and ge- 
nerosity. The ung asked them farther, what pledges they would 
give him of their faith and sincerity ? << No other," answered they, 
*' but the same life we receive from your goodness, and which we 
shall always be ready to give back, whenever you shall require it." 
And, indeed, they were aa good as their word. Four of them» 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured to rivd the Ma- 
cedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a small number of forces in Sogdiana, 
marched to Bactria, where, having assembled all his generals, he 
commanded Bessus to be brought before them; when, after re- 
proaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose and ears to 
be cut (^, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer the most ex- 
treme torture, under the direction of Darius's mother. Plutarch 
has left us an account of this execution. Four trees were bent 
by main force, one towards the other; and to each of these trees 
one of the lunbs of this traitor's body was fastened. Afterwards, 
these trees being suffered to return to their natural position, they 
flew back with so much violence, that each tore away the limb that 
was fixed to it, and so quaitered him. The same puniahment is al 
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tUs daf inffieUd on penoiw ecmmted of higfli-treinKm, who afe ton 
to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander receiyed at this tBiie» both ftom Macedmtia and 
Greece, a lar|fe number of recruits, amounting^ to upwards of 16,000 
men. By this considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to sab*' 
due all those who had rebelled; and, to curb them for the fiitnrei 
he built several fortresses in Margiana. 

A. M. asTS. All things were now restored to a profound 

Ant. J. c. 338. tranquillity. There remained but one stronff hold, 
called Peira OxUma, or the rock of Oxus, which was defended by 
Arimazes, a nativo of Sogdiana, with 30,000 soldiers under hur 
command, and ammunition and provisions for two years. This 
rock, which was very high and craggy on all sides, was accessible 
only by a single path that was cot in it. The king, after viewing^ 
its works, was along time in suspense whether ho should besiege 
it ; but, as it waa his character to aim at th& marvellous in all thingR, 
and to attempt impossibilities, he resolved to try, if he ooGld not 
overcome, on this occasicm, nature itself, which seemed to have for-^^ 
tified this rock in such a manner aa had rendered it absolutely im- 
pregnable. However, before he formed the siege, he summoned 
those Barbarians, but in mild terms, to submit to him. Arimazes 
received this ofifer in a very haughty manner; and after wng 
several insulting expressions, asked, ^ whether Alexander, who was 
able to do all things, could fly also ; and whether nature had, on a , 
sudden, given him winflrs f*' 

Alexander was higmv exasperated at this insolent answer. He 
therefore ^ave orders for selecting, from among the mountaineers 
who were m his armj, 300 of the most active and dexterous. These 
being brought to him, he addressed them thus: << It was- in your 
company, brave young men, that I stormed such places as were 
thought impregnable ; that I made my way over mountains covered 
with eternal snows: crossed rivers, and broke through the passes 
of Cilicia. This rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which 
alone is defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every other part. 
There is no watch nor sentinel, except on that side wMch faces our 
camp. If you search verr narrowly, you certainly will meet with 
some path that leads to the top of the rock. Nothin^r has been 
made so inaccessible by nature, as not to be surmounted by valour; 
and it was only by our attemptmg, what no one before had hopes 
of effecting, that we have possessed ourselves of Asia. Get up 
to the summit, and when vou shall have made vourselves masters 
of it, set up a white standard there as a signal; and be assured, 
that I then will certainly disenga^fo you from the enemy, and draw 
them upon myself, by making a diversion. The king accconpanied 
this or^r with the moSt splendid promises; but the pleasing him, 
was considered by them as the greatest of all rewards. Fired 
therefore with the most noble ardour, and fimcying they had already 
reached the summit, they set out, alter having provided theo»> 
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iiliM with we%e0 to drive into the atooes^ with cnanp^iroiif , and 
thick rc^pes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, and commanded 
them to hegin their march* at the second watch of the night, by 
that part which should seem to them of easiest access ; beseeching 
the gods to guide their steps. They took provisions for two days ; 
ind being armed with swords and javehns only, they began to 
ascend the mountain, walking some tmie on foot; afterwards, when 
it was necessary for them to climb, some clung to the stones which 
projected forwards, and bj that means raised themselves ; others 
thrust their cramp-irons into the snow that was frozen, to keep 
themselves from falling where the way was slippery ; while others, 
driving in their wedges with great strength, made them serve as so 
many scaling-ladders. They spent the whole day in this manner, 
hanging against the rock, and exposed to numerous dangers and 
difficulties, being obliged to struggle at the same time with snow, 
cold, end wind. Nevertheless, me hardest task was yet to come ; 
and the farther they adviCbed, the higher the rock seemed to rise* 
But that which terrified them most was the sad spectacle of some 
of their comrades falling down precipices, whose unhappy fate wa« 
a warning to tliem of what they themselves might expect. Not 
withstanding this, thev still' advanced forward, and exerted them* 
selves so vigorously, that, in spite of all these difficulties, they at 
last got to the top of the rock. But they were all inexpressibly 
' weary, and many of them even lost the use of some of their limbs. 
Night and drowsiness came upon them at the same time, so that 
disperrang themselves in such parts of the rock as ^ero free from 
snows, they lay down in them, and sle^^t till day ^eak. At 4ast 
waking from a deep sleep, and looking on all sidetf to discover the 
place where so manv people could lie hid, they saw smoke below 
them, wluch showed them the haunt of the enemy. They then 
put up the signal, as had been i^reed ; and their whole company 
being drawn up, thirty-two were round wantmg, who had lost theur 
hves in the ascent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a desire of storm- 
mg the fortress, and struck with the visible dangers to Which those 
men were exposed, continued on foot the whofe day, gazing upon 
the rock, and did not retire to rest till dark night. The next mom* 
mg, by peep of day, he was the first who perceived the signal. 
Nevertheless, he was still in doubt whether he might trust his eyes, 
because of the false splMidour which takes place at day-break ; but 
the light increasing, he ipras sure of what he saw. Sending there* 
fore for Co]^es, who before, by his command, had sounded the 
Barbarians, he despatched him a second time, to exhort them to 
think better of the matter ; and in case thiy should still depend 
upoB, the stien^ of the place, he then was ordered to show them 

* About aim or ten o*6loeki 
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the band of men behind their btcln, who were g^ to the sdnm^ 
of the rock. Cophee employed aD the arg^umente possible, to &^ 
gaffe Ariroazes to capitulate; representing' to him, that he would 
g^ain the km^^'s fiivour, in case he did not interrupt the great de - 
aigns he meditated, by obliging him to make some farther stay befi>i« 
tluit rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insokmt answer 
than before, and commanded him to retire. Then Cophes takingf 
him by the hand* desired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbarian doing, he showed him the Macedonians posted 
over his head, and said in an insultin? tone of voice, *^ You see that 
Alexander's eoddiers have unngs.*' In the mean time the trumpets 
were heard to sound in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army shouted aloud, and cried. Victory ! These things, 
though of littte consequence in themselves, did nevertheless, as 
often happens, throw the Barbarians into so great a consteniation, 
that without once reflecting how few were got to toe siunmit, they 
thought themselves lost Upon this Cophes waa recalled, and thirty 
of the chiefs among the Barbarians were sent back with him, who 
agrreed to surrender up the place, upon condition that their lives 
might be spared. The king, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
he miffht meet with, was however so exasperated at the haughti* 
ness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant them any terms of capi- 
tulation. A blind and rash confidence in his own good fbrtone, 
which had never fidled him, made him insensible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding himself 
absolutely lost, came down with his relations and the principal no* 
bility of the country into Alexander's camp. But this prince, wh3 
was not master of his anger, forgetting what the faith of treaticf 
and humanity' required on this occasion, caused them all to be 
scoui'ged with rods, and afterwards be fixed to crosses, at the foot 
of the rock. The multitudes of people who surrendered, wiUi all 
the booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which had 
been newlv founded in those parts ; and Artabazus was left governor ^ 
of the rock, and the whole province round it. i 

SECT. XIV. i 

The death of CUttuB. flafeial eipedltioM of Alexander. Heendeavann m 
wonbip 10 be paid to himaeif, after the manner of the Pereiana. Diaeonteiib ariM 
among the Macedoniana. Death of Callisthenes the philoeopher. 

Alexander* having subdued the Massagete and the Dahe, en- 
tered Bazaria. In tms province are a great number of large parks 
stocked with deer. >Here the king took the diversion of hunting. 
In which he was exposed to very great peril; fer a lion of an enor* 
mous size advanced directly to him, but he killed him with a sii^ 
thrust. Although Alexander came off victorious on this ft<^*^ffif?f»- 

•aCort 1. tHLc 1-^. AiilaiL L iv ^ 161-17L Flat InAtas. 9. 
JiiatliLLzU.c6,7. v 
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y«t the If i^oeckmiauB, alarmed at the danger he had run, and the 
whole anny in his person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of 
their country, that the king should go no more a hunting on foot, 
without being attended by some of his courtiers and officers. They 
were sensible, that a king is not bom fi>r his own sake, but for that 
of his subjects; that he ought to be careful of his own person for 
their sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers; and that 
the being fiunous for killing beasts (a reputation unworthy of a great 
inince) ought not to be purchased so dear. 

From hence he returned to Maracanda, where he quelled some 
tumults which had broken out in that country. Artabazus request- 
ing to be discharged from the government of that province, by rea- 
son of his great age, he appointed Clitus his successor. He was 
ai old officer, who had fought under Philip, and signahzed himself 
on many occasions. It was be who at the battle of the Granicus, 
as Alexander was fighting bareheaded, and Rosaces had his arm 
raised, in order to strike him behind, covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, his sister, had 
nursed Alexander; and he loved her with as much tenderness as if 
she had. been his own mother. As the kin^, from these several 
considerations, had very great respect for Chtus, he intrusted him 
with the government of one of the most important provinces of 
his empire, and ordered him to set out the next day. 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the evening to an en- 
tertainment, in which the king,* after drinking immoderately, began 
to celebrate his own exploits ; and was so kvish in his praises of 
himse^, that he even shocked those very persons who knew that 
be spoke truth. However, the oldest men in the company held 
ti ir peace, till beginning to depreciate the wartike acts of PhiUp, 
bk KMusted, " That the funous victory of Chieronea was won by ms 
m tns ; and that the glory of that celebrated day had been torn 
fn a him by the midice and jealousy of his father : that in the in- 
BUTfectionf which broke out between the Macedonians and merce- 
mry Greeks, Philip, fainting from the wounds he had received in 
that tumult, had laid himself on the ground; and could not think of 
a betcer method to save himself, than by l^ng along as dead : that 
on this occasion he had covered him wim his shield, and killed with 
his own hands those who attempted to fail upon him ; but that 
his father could never prevail upon himself to confess this circum- 
stance ingenuously, bein^ vexed that he owed his life to his own 
son : that in the war agamst the Illyrians, he alone had done every 
tbinff, Philip having had no manner of share in it ; and hearing of 
thedefeat of the enemy, no otherwise than % the letters he sent 
him : that the persons worthy of praise, were not such as initiated 
themselves in tne mysteriesi of the Samothracians, when they ought 

* In quo m, cdm muho incaluisaet mero, immodlcas Bsrlmmtor aol, edebrara qui 
■ew oit C4gBlt : fpr«Tia«tiain eorum auribus, qui aenttebant vera memorari. Q. CurL 
jTbiiiedttioB is not meationed In any oilier place. t II was OBoal fbr fenendib 
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to have lai^ waste all Alia wHIi ire and aword, Vat fhoae wko had 

achieved such niightv ezploita as aarpaawd all belie£" 

This and similar diacourae waa verv pleaaing to the ymmg men, 
but highly offensive to those advanced in years; espedaily fer Phi- 
tip's sake, under whom they had fought many years. Cutus, who 
ako was iushed with wine, turning about to those who sat bdow 
him at table, quoted to them a passage from Euripidea,* but in such 
a manner that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words 
distinctly. The sense of this pasea^ waa, «< That the Greeks had 
d(me very wrong in ordaining, that m the inscriptions engraved on 
trophies, the names of kings only should be mentioned ;f because, 
by these means, brave men were robbed of the ^ lory they had 
purchased with their blood." The king, suspectmg CHtus had 
let drOp some disobliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest 
Idm, what he had said ? As no one answered, Clitus, raifling his 
voice by degrees, began to relate the actions of PhiUp, and his waia 
in Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing at that time; 
which created a great dispute between the youn? and old men. 
Whatever vexation the king might inwardly feel, he nevertheless 
Btifled his resentment, ana seemed to listen very patiently to all Cli • 
tos spoke to his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite sup 
pressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; bnt the latter, grow 
mg more and mere indolent, as if determined to exasperate and 
insult the king, went such lengths, aa openly to defend rarmenio ; 
and to assert, that the destroyjng of Thebes was but trifling in com- 
parison of the victory which Phuip had gained over the Atiienians; 
and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes unsuccessful, were 
greatly suoerior to those who were so rash as to despise them. 

Alexander teUing him, that in giving cowardice the name r ^ 01 
success, he was pleading his own cause ; Clitus rises up, witi as 
eyes sparkling with wme and anger: <<It is nevertheless nis 
hand," said he to him, extending it at the same time, *'that t wed 
your life at the battle of Granicus. It is the blood and woim. . of 
these verv Macedonians, who are accused of cowardice, that iijsed 
vou to this grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio ebovra, 
what reward they and myself may expect for all our ser lees." 
This last reproach stung Alexander : however, he still reslramed 
his passion, and onhr commanded him to leave the table. ^ He is 
in the ri^ht," says Clitus, as he rose up, ^ not to bear freeborn men 
at his table, who can only teU him truth. He will do well to ]>ass 
his life amon? Barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay theii 
adoration to his Persiui girdle and his white robe." The king 
now no longer able t Auppress his rage, snatched a lavelbi from 
one of his guards, and would have kifled CHtus on the spot, had 

kefbiethevwcoatoii their expeditloiit, to eanM ttaeniMhrettobe inittated In thew my*- 
%rlfla, ana ofllir ncrifices to the gods wbo pradded over them. PoHiMy FhiUp, l|r 
obierying this ceremony, had delayed some enterpriae. ** In Us ^Bdramid* 

. Aiieuo enhn sanguine paitam gtoiiam interdpl. Q. Oert* 



not the oottrtiefli withlidd hk arm, and Gfitns been finreed, but with 
Ifieat difficulty, out of the hall. However, he returned into it im- 
mediately by another door, singing, with an air of insdence, verses 
reflecting highly on the prince ; who seeing the general near him, 
■truck hun with his javelin, and laid him &ad at his feet, crying 
out at the same tune, << Go now to Philip, to Parmenio, and to At- 
tains." 

The king's anger being in a manner extinguished on a sudden in 
the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed itself to him in the blackest 
and most dreads light. He had murdered a man who indeed had 
abused his patience, but who till then had always served him with 
the utmost zeal and fidelity, and saved his life, though he was 
ashamed to own it. He had that instant performed the vile office 
of an executioner, in punishing, by a horrid murder, the uttering of 
some indiscreet words, which might be imputed Vo the fumes of 
wine. With what face could he appear before the sister of Clitus, 
his nurse, and offer her a hand imbrued in her brother's blood ? 
No longer able to support these melancholy reflections, he threw 
himself on his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would have 
despatched himself with it, had not the guards, who rushed in upon 
him, laid hold of his hands, and forcibly carried him into his own 
apartment. 

He passed that night and the next day in tears. After that groans 
and lamentations hm. quite wasted his spirits, he c<mtinned speech- 
less, stretched on the ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his 
friends, fearing this sUence would be fatal, forced themselves into 
his chamber. The king took very httle notice of the eflTorts that 
were employed to comfort hhn ; but Aristander,the soothsayer, put- 
ting him in mind of a dream, m which he had imagined he saw Cli- 
tus, clothed in a black robe, and seated at table; and declaring, that 
all which had then happened, was appointed by the eternal decree 
of fate, and consequentiy unavoidable, Alexander appeared a little 
easier in his mind. ^ He next was addressed by two philosophers, 
Callisthenes and Anaxarchns. The former went up to him with an 
air of humanity and tenderness, and endeavoured to suppress his 
grief, by agreeably insinuating himself, and endeavouring to make 
him recall nis reason, by sound reflections drawn from the very es- 
sence of philosophy, and by carefully shunning; all such expressions 
as mi^ht renew his affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was still 
bleeding, required to be touched with the gentlest hand. But 
Anaxarchns was not so considerate ; for the moment he entered, 
he cried aloud, <« What! is this Alexander, on whom the eyes of the 
world are fixed ? Behold him here extended on the floor, shedding 
floods of tears like the meanest slave ! Does not he know, that he 
himself is a supreme law to his subjects ; that he conquered merely 
to raise himself to the exalted dignity of lord and sovereign, and 
not to subject himself to a vain opinion ?" The king was determined 
to starve himself; so that it was with the utmost difficulty th»t hif 

» 2 
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Meiidi]^i«ttflidwithlumjlotelnail«]6fi»teitti^ TteHvm* 
dDniaos declared by a decree, that Clitos had been juetly idlled ; to 
which decree Anaxarchtu the philosopher had given oocaeiDii, by 
aMerting that the will of princes is the supseme kw oi the Mate* 
Alas ! how weak are aU sttch reflections agunst the criesof a justly 
alarmed conscience, which can never be quieted either by flattery 
or fUse arflruments! 

It must be confessed that Clitos had committed a great and mez 
cosable fault. It was indeed his dutjr, not to join in discourses cal 
Gttlated to sully the gloiy of Philip his beneftctor ; but to duw his 
dislike of what was saio, by a mournful but modest silence. He 
possibly nugtit have been allowed to have given his testimony to the 
merits of the late monarch, provided he hul expressed himself vrith 
prudence and moderation. Had such moderation been unsuccess- 
ful, he might justly have merited pity, and would not have been cri- 
minal But by breaking into injurious and shocking reproaches, 
he quite forgot the veneration due to the sacred character of Idngs; 
with regard to whom, how unjusdy soever the^ may act, not only 
every contemptuous and insulting expression is fbrt)id, but every 
disrespectful and unguarded wora; the^ being towards their sub* 
jects the representatives of God himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circnmstanoe of the 
banquet extenuates ve^ much, or throws, in some measure, a veil 
over Clitus*s fault. When a prince invites a subject to his table ; 
when he makes him the companion of a debauch, and in perwm 
excites him to drink immoderately; a king, on such an occasion, 
seems to forget his digputy, and to permit his guests to foi^t it 
also ; he gives a sanction, as it were, to the liberties, fkmiliafitiep, 
and f udden flights, which wine commonl;^ inspires : and should he 
be displeased with a subject fer equaUing himself with him, he 
ought to blame himself, for havuig first raised a subject so high. A 
faiut committed under these circumstances, is nevertheless a fimlt; 
but then it does not deserve to be expiated by the blood of the 6t^ 



A certain author compares anger,* when united with power, to 
tirander; and, indeed, what havoc does it not then make? But 
\ow dreadful must it be, when joined with drunkenness ! We see 
tiiis in Alexander. How unhappy was that prince, not to have en- 
deavoured to subdue those two vices in his youth ;f but even to 
have been confirmed in them, from the enmple of one of his tutors i 
For it is asserted, that both were the consequences of his educa* 
tion. But what can be meaner, <Hr more unworthv a Ipng, than 
drinking to excess? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the 
transports of anger? Alexanderj who had overc<»ne so many 

* Fulmeii eit, ubi earn potMlmte hsUtat Iracandf a. PvbL Sjfr, t Nee niiiAf 

error eorum nocet moribai, li quideni Leonidaa Aleiandri pedagogue, at A Babyloiiilo 
DIogene tradltur, quibusdam earn vitiia imbait, qunrobustum quoqueet jam maumam 
Wgemabfllitaetittittoneynwilieuntjgoiecuta. Qntiitil. L i c i | Victor tol 
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mtikmSi wBs IiiiLSelf oofl^ucired by thosfttwo idces, wliwh tbmw « 
shade over the glory of his brightest actioDs. The leasqn of this, 
says Seneca, is, he etideavouied moie to vanquish others, thaA to 
Mibdne himflelf ; Bot knowing, that to triumph over our passions is, 
of ali conquests, the most glorious. 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, in order to 
recover his spirits, marched into the Xenippa, a province bordering 
upon Scjrthia; whither some rebels v^rere retired, all whom he sub- 
jected, and gave them a free pardon. From thence he set fi>rward 
with his army towards the Chorienian rock, of which Sysimethres 
was governor. All access to it seemed abisolutely inqiracticable ; 
nevertheless, he at last got near it, after haviiiff passed througq 
numberless difficulties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a princb 
of that country, who had adhered to Alexander, he prevailed with 
Syamethres to surrender. The king after this left him the gor 
vemment of that place, and promised him very great advantages in 
case he ccmtlnued faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dahs, because' Spitamenes, 
the chief of the rebels, had taken refuge among them; but the 
good fortune which always attended him, spared him that labour. 
The wife of this Barbarian, beiog no longer able to bear the vajfa^ 
bond wretched life her husband had forced her to lead, and having 
crften entreated him, but in vain, to surrender himself to the con* 
queror, she herself murdered him in the night ; and, quite covered 
with hk blood, v^nt and carried his head to the king. Alexander 
was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, ana ordered her to be driven 
ignomiiiiousiy from the camp. 

Alexander, afteJ having firawn his army out of the garrisonSs 
where they had wintered three months, marched towards a oountiy 
called Gaba^. In his wav he met vidth a dreadful storm. Fkshes 
of lightning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of - 
the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. It thundered almost * 
incessantly, and the thunderbolts fell every moment at the feet of 
thesf^diers; so that they did not dare either to stand still or ad- 
vance forward. On a sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and so extreme was the cold 
in this country, that it froze the nun as soon as it felL The suffer- 
ings of the anny on this occasion were almost insupportable. The 
king, who was the only person invincible by these calamities, rode 
up and down among tne soldiers, comforted and animated them; 
and pointing at smoke which issued from distant huts, urged them 
to march thither with all the speed possible. Having given ordeis 
for the fellmg of a great number of trees, and laying them m heaps 
np and down, he bad fires made in different places, and by this 
means saved the army; but upvrards of 1000 men lost their lives. 

Rsum mme popaloiiim, Iw sacculniit U enlm flgertt, at ofamta poilAi Jb^wnt hi 
9oinrtate,qu&aliectiif.--Impecu«rfU,mazimttml^ SeHM,Epici,txiiL 
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The king made op to the oflkers and soldien the mvenl bna 
they haa sustained during this fatal stonn. 

When they were recovered so well as to he ahle to march, he 
went into the country of the Soce, which he soon oTerraa and laid 
waste. Soon after this, Oxyartes received him in his palace, and 
invited him to a sumptuoos hanquet, in which he di8pla3red all the 
magnificence of the baihaiians. He had a daughter called Rox- 
ana, whose exquisite heauty was heightened hy ul the charms of 
' wit and good sense. Alexander found her cfaaims irresietihle, and 
made her his wife ; covering his passion with the specious pretence, 
of uniting the two nations m such hands as should ioDprove their 
mutual harmony, by blending their interests, and throwingdown aU 
distinctions between the conquerors and the conquered. This mar- 
riflLge displeased the Macedonians very much, and exasperated his 
chief courtiers, to see him make one of his slaves his fatlier-4ii-Iaw: 
hut as, after his murdering Clitus,* no one dared to speak to hiia 
with freedom, they applauded what he did with their eyes and 
countenances, wMch can adapt themselves wonderfuUy to flattexy 
and servile complaisance. 

In fine, having resolved to march into India, and embark from 
thence on the ocean, he commanded (in order Uiat nothing might 
be left behind to check his designs) that ^0,000 young men should 
be brought him, all completely armed, out of the sevcntl provinces, 
to serve him at the same time for hostages as well as soldiers. In 
the meanwhile he sent Craterus against some of the rebels, whom 
he easily defeated. Polysperchon likewise subdued a country call 
ed Bubacene ; so that all things being in perfect tranquillity, Alex- 
ander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war with India. 
This country was consideiid as the richest in the world, not only 
in gold, but in pearls and precious stones, with which the inhabitants 
adorned themselves, but with more luxury than gracefulness. It 
was related, that the shields of the soldiers were of gold and ivory ; 
and the king, now the greatest monarch in the worfi, being deter- 
mined not to yield to any person whatsoever, in any circumstance, 
caused the shields of his soldiers to be set off with silver plates, put 
golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of mail ornamented with 
gold and silver, and prepared to march for this enterprise, at the 
head of 120,000 men, all equipped thus magnificently. 

All things being ready for their setting out, he thought proper to 
reveal the design he had so long meditated, visr. to have divine 
honours paid bun ; and was solely intent on the means of putting 
that design in execution. He was anxious, not only to be cilleo, 
but to be believed, the son of Jupiter ; as if it had been possible for 
him to conmiand absolutely the mind as well as the tongue, and thai 
the Macedonians should fall prostrate, and adore him aller the Per« 
fiian manner. 

- * Bed, poll dpi cndem, UbertaOe sublatft, nata, qoi toMxlmb lenrtt, aneattebilitah 
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To 0ooth Slid dierisa them ridicqloin protenripD*,^ there were 
not wanting flatterers, thoee common pests of courts, who are more 
dan^rons to princes l;han the arms of their enemies. T^ Maoe- 
domans, indeed, would not stoop to this base adulation ; all of them, 
to a man, refusing to vary, in any manner, from the customs of 
their country. The whole evil was owin^r to some Gr^kii, whose 
depraved manners were a scandal to their pt^fession of teaching 
virtue and the sciences. These, though the Very infuse of Greece, 
were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than either the 
princes of his blood, or the generals of his army : ft Wai such Crea- 
tures as these that placed him in the skies ; and published, whei^ver 
ihey came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, tOid F'olQuz, "i^oxM re- 
t^m their seats to this new deitjr. 

lie therefore appointed a l^stival^ and ma^^ an mcredibly pom- 
|>ous banquet, to which he invited the greatef^ Iot^e of }m court, 
Doth Macedonians and Greeks, and most of the highest quality 
lunong the Persians. With these he sat down ut t&ble for some 
time, aftei which he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his flaH* 
terers, began to speak, and expatiated very miith on Ihe praiee? of 
the king, as had before been agreed upon. He made a long detail 
of the ^h obligatipns they had to him, all \ihioh (be ob^ervedX 
they might acknowledge and repay at a verj^ easy expense, merely 
with two grains of incense, which they should ofier to him as to a 
god, witliout the least scruple, since they believed him such* To 
this purpose he. cited the example of the Petsiaos* He too k notice , 
thi^ Hercdles himself, and Bacchus, wei^e not ranked among (he 
deit^ tin after ihey had surmounted tbeehyy of their contempo- 
raries: that in case the rest shoulc( scruple to pay this Justice to 
Alexander's merit, he himself was resolved to sliow them the way, 
and to worship him if he should come into the hdl : but that nU of 
them must do their duty, especially thoise that prof^Bs^d wiedonip 
who ought to set to the others an example of th^^ veneration due bo 
great a monarch* 4. j J i 

It appeared plainly that this speech was ifirect^f to pdBijsthenes 
He was reUted to Aristotle,t who had presented mn to Ate;icander 
his pupil, thait he might attend upon that monarch in the war of 
Persia. He was considered, upon Recount of his wisdom and gra 
vity, as the fittest person to give him such wholesome counsel a^ 
was motft capable of preserving him from those excesses, into which 
his youth and fiery temper mij^ht hurry luim; but he was accused 
of not possessing the gentle, insinuating behaviour of courts ; aiia 
of not knowing a certain medium4 between grovelliufi^ cpmplai* 
sance, and inflexible obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, but |io nf) 
purpose, to aottax the severity of his temper ; and mreseeing the 

• Kon ieertt taHa eoneopbcentl peniickwa adulatlo, perpeCnun nwrom regom, quo 
ram €meB aepiai anentatlo, qu&m bostis, everdt. Q. OurU t Dioff- Laevt io 

Artatot. Mb. ▼. p. 303. % Intar abruptam contumaciam et defonneobMqiiiiUB p« 
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in consequences with which this ^mgreeaibh liberty of epeaHog 
hiB mind might be attended, he used often to repeat the followiiq; 
^erse of Homer to him :* 

My Mm, thy freedom wtn abrUde tby dayi: 
And hiB prediction was but too true. 

This jMulosopher, seeing that every one, on this occasion, con- 
tinued in a deep silence, and that the eyes of the whole assembly 
were fixed on bun, made a speech, which aj^ars to me just enough. 
However, it often happens, when a subject is bound in duty to op- 
pose the inclinations of his sovereign, that the most cautious and 
most respectful zeal is considered as insolence and rebellion. '< Had 
the king," said he, ^ been present at the speech which thou hast 
just made, none among us would have attempted to answer thee, 
£)r he himself would have interrupted thee, and not have suffered 
thee to prompt him to assume the customs of Barbarians, in. ca^dng 
•n odium on his person and glory, by so servile an adulation. But 
once he is absent, I. will answer thee in his name. I consider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be paid a mortal ; 
hut there is a diffeience between the worship of the gods and that 
of men. The former includes temples, altiurs, prayers, and sacri- 
fices ; the latter is confined to praises only, and awful respect. We 
•aiute the latter, and look upon it as glorious to pay them suhmis- 
non, obedience, and fidelity ; but we adore the former, we institute 
fbstivah to their honour, and sing hymns and anthems to their glory. 
The worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their rank ; 
and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, is not like that with 
which we adore Mercury and Jupiter. We must not, therefore, 
confound all distinctions, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raising a mortal to the state of a god. 
Alexander would be justly ofEended should we pay to another per 
ion, the homage due to his sacred person alone ; ought we not to 
dread the indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honours due to them alone ? I am sensible that our 
monarch is vastly superior to the rest ; he is the greatest of kings, 
and the most glorious of conquerors : but then he is a man, not a 
god. To oStain this title, he must first be divested of his mortal 
frame : but this it is greatly our interest to wi^ may not happen, 
but as late as possible. The Greeks did not worship Hercules till 
after his death : and that not till the oracle had expressly command- 
ed it. The Persians are cited as an example K>r our imitation: 
but how long is it that the vanquished have snren law to the victor ? 
Can we forget that Alexander crossed the Hellespont, not to sub 
ject Greece to Asia, but Asia to Greece ?" 

The deep silence which oil the company observed whilst Callis- 
thenes spoke, was a sufilcient indication of their thoughts. The ldng> 



who stood behind the tapestry all the time, heard whatever had 
passed. He thereupon ordered Oleon to be told, ^ That without 
insisting^ any fiuther, he would only require the Persiana to fail 
prostrate, according to their usual custom." A little after this he 
came in, pretending he had been busied in some affair of unportance 
and immediately die Persians fell prostrate to adore him. Poly- 
Bperchon, who stood near him, observing that one (^them bowed so 
low that bis chin touched the ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of 
voice, to strike harder. The king, offended at this joke, threw 
Polysperchon into prison, and broke up the assembly. However, 
he afterwards pardoned him ; but Callisthenes was not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a crime of which 
he 'Was no ways gwlt^. Hermolaus, one of tl^ young officers who 
attonded upon the long in all places, had, upon account of some 
private pique, formed a conspiracy against hun; but it was very 
happily discovered, the instant it was to be put in execution. The, 
criminals were seized, put to the torture, and executed. Not one , 
among them had accused Callisthenes ; but having been very inti- 
mate with Hermolaus, that alone was sufficient. Accordingly he 
was tiirown into a dun^on, loaded with irons, and the most griev- 
ous torments were inflicted on him, in order to extort a confession 
of gruilt. But he insisted upon his innocence to the last, and ex- 
pired in the midst of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on Alexander's memory, 
as this unjust and cruel death of Callisthenes. He truly merited 
the name of philosopher, fxom the solidity of his understanding, the 
extent of his knowledge, the austerity or his life, the regulanty of 
his conduct, and above all, from the hatred he so evidently mani- 
fested for dffisimulation and flattery of every kind^ He was not 
bom for courte, the frequenters of which must have a supple, 
pliable, flexible temper ; sometimes indeed it must be of a knavish 
and treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, flattering turn. He very 
eeidom was seen at the king's table, though frequently invited to it : 
and whenever he. prevailed so far upon hunself as to go thither, his 
melancholv silent air was a manifest indication, that he disapproved 
of every lliin^ that was said or done at it. With this humour, 
which was a little too severe, he would have been an inestimable 
treasure to a prince who hated falsehood; for among the many 
thousands who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, Cal- 
hsthenes alone had courage enough to tell him the truth. But 
where do we meet with princes who know the value of such a trea- 
sure, and the use which ought to be made of it? Truth seldom 
pierces those clouds which are raised by the authority of the great, 
and the flattery of their courtiers. And indeed, Alexander, by this 
dreadful example, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity of 
pointing out his true interest. From that instant no one spoke 
with i^dom in the council; even those who had the greatest love 
for the public welfare, and a personal affection for Alexander 
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^inoKoM tlwiiiidhpes not oUiged to undeodfa lum. Aher this, 
nptliuigwia listened to but flatteij, which gained soch an ascendant 
over that (wince, at entirdy deprived him, and justly pnniafaed him 
Sbr haWng sacrificed to the wild ambition of havingr aidoration paid 
Aim, the moot virtuous man about his person. 

I obser^, after Seneca,* that the death of CaOisthenes, is aa 
eternal reproach to Alexander, and so horrid a crime, that no quality, 
how beautiful soever, no military exploit, however brilliant, ctai ever 
efface its infamy. If it is said in favour of Alexander, that he killed 
an infinite nmnber<^ Persians ; that he dethroned and slew the most 
poweiful king of the earth; conquered innumerable provinces and 
nations; penetrated as fiuras the ocean, and extended the bounds of 
his empire from tl|e roost remote mrt of Thrace to the e xlr e uBti esof 
the KMt : in answer to each of tnese particulars, ^ Yes,*' says Bene- 
Cja, *«but he murdered Callisthenes;" a crime of such magnitude, 
that it entirdiy obliterates the glory of all his other actions. 

SECT. XV. 

Mis out fbt India. A difresiion with rcgsrd to that eountnr. H« besicMi 
» ievaral eltlea whlcli appeannl Impreahable, and la oflenin danger of Ik 
iciWMi tlw rivnr ladua, and aftwwai^ tlie Hydaaiwa, and galna a ilcnS 
vldoiy ovw Fonia, wlMMi te i m of ca to Ua throne, 

Alexander,! to stop the murmurs and discontents which arose 
among his soldiers, set out for India. He himself wanted action 
and motion, fi)r he always, when unemployed, lost part of the glory 
he had acquired in war. An excess of vanity and folly jn-ompted 
him to undertake this expedition ; a project quite useless in itself, 
and attended with very dangerous consequences. He had read in 
the ancient fables of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons 
of Jupiter, like himself, had marched Sv> far. He was determined 
not to be surpassed by them : and there were not wanting flatterersi 
who applauded this wild, chimerical design 

These are the things that constitute the glory and merit of such 
pretended heroes; and it is this wliich snany people, dazzled by a 
false splendour, still admire in Alexander : a ridiculous desire of 
rambling up and down the world; of disturbing the tranquillity of 
nations, who were not bound to him bv any obli^tions; of treating 
all those as enemies, who should refuse to acknowledge him fo 
their sovereign; of ransacking and extirpating sucli as should pre- 
sume to defend their liberties, their possessions, and their lives, 
agamst an unjust invader, who came from the extremity of the 

*Hoe a* Aleacandrl crimen vtemura, qnod nulla virtue, nnlla heUonim fiellcUM 
redimet Nam quotienaquii dlierit, occidit Persamm mulu mUUa; opponetur, at 
CallifltheDem. Quotiena dictum erit, occldft Darium/pen^i quern tunc magnum ic(- 
num eiati opponetur, et CalUathenem. Quotlena dietam erIt, omnia oeeano teaiii 
vicit, ipaum uuoque tentavit novia claaeiboa, ec imperium ex aagolo Thracia uique ad 
orientia termtnoa protulit; dicetur, led CalUathenem oecldit Omnia ttcdt antiqua 
4uottm resumque ezempla tranaierit, ez hla que fecit, nihil tarn maanom erit, quam 
sqAiafjafflamenhi teMc JVat.ffSMt. I.tLc.83. taCuA. LvULo-S. 
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earth to attack them, wkhont the least shadow of reason. Add to 
this glaTing* injustice, the rash and wild project he bad formed, of 
subduing, with mfinite labour, and the utmost hazard, many mom 
nations than it was possible for hun to keep in subjection; and the 
sad necesaty to which he was reduced, of being perpetually obliged 
to conquer them anew^ and punish them for their rebellion. Thk 
is a sketch of what the conquest of India will exhibit to us, after I 
shall have given some little account of the situation and mannere 
of that country, and of some of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts; India on this, and India oa 
the other side of the Ganges. Alexander did not go beyond the 
former, nor even so far as the Ganges. This first part is situated 
between two great rivers, the Indus, whence this country receives 
its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says, the limits of it are, to 
the west, Paropannsus, Arachosia, and Gedrosia, which either form 
a part, or are upon the confines of the kingdom of Persia: to the 
north. Mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartary: to the east, 
the Ganges : to the south, the Ocean, or Indian Sea. 

AH the Indians,* according to Arrian, are free, and, like the La* 
cedaemonians, have no slaves among them. The only difiference is, 
the latter make use of foreign slaves, whereas there are none m 
(ndia. They do not erect any mommients in honour of the dead, 
but are of opinion, that the reputation of illustrious men w their 
mausoleum^ 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first and mM 
honourable, though the least numerous, is that of the Brachmans, 
who are, as it were, the guardians of religion. I shall have occa- 
$i(Hi to mention them in the sequel. 

The second and greatest is that of the husbandmen. These are 
had in great esteem. Their only occupation is to cultivate the 
fields, and they are never taken from this employment to carry axma 
and serve in the field : even in time of war, it is an inviolabfe law, 
never to molest them or their lands. 

, The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who keep herds and 
fiocks, and never come into cities. They rove up and down the 
mountains, and often exercise themselves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom pilots and 
seamen are included. These three last orders pay a tribute to the 
king, and none are exempt from it but those that make arms, who, 
instead of paying any thmg, receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth IS of soldiers, whose only improvement is war; they 
are furnished with all sorts of necessaries; and, in time of peace, 
are abundantly supplied with all things. Their life, at all times, is 
free and disengafied from cares of every kmd. 

The sixth or&r is that of overseers {'Bsrino^rtiy) who super* 
intend the actions of others, and examine every transaction, either 

• Antaa. de ladie. p. aM-^an 
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in chief or the countiy, and report the whole to the prince. The 
vktuee end quaiitiee reauired in these magistrates are, exactness, 
nncerity» probity^ and toe love of their country. None of these 
magietratee, savB the historian, have ever been accused of telling 
an untruth. Thrice happy nation, were this really fact ! However 
thii observation proves at least that truth and justice were had k 
firreat honour in this country, and that knavery and insincerity were 
detested in it. 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons employed in the 
public councils, and who share the cares of the government with the 
sovereign. " From this class are taken magistrates, intendants, go- 
vernors of provinces, generals, and all military officers, whether fbr 
land, or sea; comptrdlefs of the treasury, receivers, and all who 
are intrusted with the public moneys. 

These different orders of the state never intermix by marriage*, 
and an artificer, for instance, is not allowed to take a wife from 
among the class of husbandmen ; and so of the rest. None of these 
can ^ow two professionerat the same time, nor quit one class for 
another. It is natural to conclude, that this regulation must have 
contributed verv much to the improvement of all arts and trades, 
as every one a^ed his own industry and reflections to tliose of his 
ancestors, which were delivered down to him by an uninterrupted 
tradition. 

Manv observations might be made on these Indian customs, which 
I am obliged to omit, for the sake of proceeding in my history. 1 
only entreat the reader to observe, that in every wise government, 
every well governed state, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of 
cattle ftwo perpetual and certain sources of riches and abundance,) 
have always been one of the chief objects of the care of those who 
preside in the administration; and that the neglect of either, is err- 
mg aeainst one of the most important maxims in poUcy. 

I i3ao admire very much that custom of appointing overseen, 
whether they are known for such or not, who go upon tlie spot, k 
order to inspect the conduct of governors, intendants, and judges: 
the only method to prevent the rapine and outrages to which un- 
limited authority, and the distance from a court, frequently give 
occasion ; the only method, at the same time, for a sovereign to 
know the state of his kingdom, without which it is impossible fbr 
him to govern happily the peopie whom Providence has intrusted to 
his care. This care re^rds him personally; and those who act 
under him can no more dispense with the discharge of it, than they 
can usurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of June to those 
of September and October, excessive rains fall very often, whereby 
the crossing of riven is rendered much more difficult, and frequent 
inundations happen. Uence we may judge how greatly, dutsng all 
this seaeon, the armies of Alexander must have suffered, aatiiey 
were at that tune in the field* 
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Be^re 1 leave what relates in general to Inclia, 1 shall say a few 
words concerning the elephants, with which that country ahounds 
more than any other. The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in 
nze. Some are thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female goes a whole 
year with her young. It lives sometimes to the age of 100 or 120 
years; nay, much longer, if some ancient writers may be credited. 
Its nose, cidled its trunk iproboscU,) is long and hollow, like a large 
trumpet, and serves the elephant instead of a hand,* which it moves 
with incredible aj?ility and strength, and thereby is of prodigious 
service to it. The elephant, f notwithstanding its prodigious 
size, is so tractable and industrious, that one would be almost apt to 
conclude it were formed with something like human reason. It is 
susceptible of affection, fondness, and gratitude, so far as to pine 
away with sorrow when it has lost its master, and even sometunes 
to destroy itself when it happens to have ill used or murdered him 
in the transport of its fury. There is no kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught. Arrian, whose authority is not to be questioned, 
relates, that he had seen an elephant dance with two cymbals fixed 
to his legs, which he struck one after the other in cadence with his 
trunk; while the rest danced round him, keeping time with a sur- 
prising exactness. 

He describes very particularly the manner in which they are 
taken. The Indians enclose a large spot of ground, with a trench 
of about twenty feet wide, and fifteen h^h, to which there is access 
but in one part, and this is a bridge, which is covered with turf; in 
order that these' animals, who are very subtle, may not suspect any 
thiii^. Of the earth that is dug out of the trench, a kind of wall 
IB raised on the outer side, of which a little kind of chamber is 
made, where people conceal themselves in order to watch these 
animals, leaving a very small opening. In this enclosure two or 
three tame female elephants are set. The instant the wild ele- 
phants see (Mr smell them, they run and whirl about so much, that 
at last they enter the enclosure, upon which the bridge is immedi- 
ately broken down, and the people upon the watch fly to the neiffh- 
bouring villages fer help. After they have been broke for a few 
days by hunger and thirst, people enter the enclosure upon tame 
elephants, and with these they attack them. As the wild ones are 
by this time very much weakened, it is impossible for them to make 
a long resistance. After throwing them on the ground, men get 
upon their backs, having first made a deep wound round their necks^ 
about which they throw a rope, in order to put them to great pains 
in case tibey attempt to stir. Being tamed in this manner, they 
Buffor themselves to be led quietly to the houses with the resf. 
where they are fed' with grass and green com, and gradually tamed 

« Mawi data clflphMit^ (tola propter inigidtiidii^ 
bant ad paMmn. Oe. di mC dwr. Ub. tt. n. 183. f EleirfiaiitobellUiniBaiillapRnr'. 
dnalor. AtflinnqiwvMKlort X>« aat. diar Ub.!. s. 97. 
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\f Uowi and lianger, tfll sach time w they obey resdily thrar smp- 
tar's voice, and perfectly understand Jiis language. 

Erery one kpoWs the use that was formerly madjp of these am- 
mals in batUe ; however, they frequently made greater havoc m 
the army to which they belonged than in that of the enemy. Their 
teeth, or rather tusks, furnish us with ivory. But it is time to re- 
turn to Alexander. 

This* prince having entered India,f all the petty kings of these 
countries came to meet him, and make their submissions. They 
declared that he was the third son of Jupiter4 who had arrived in 
their country: that they had known Bacchus and Herctdes no 
otherwise than by fame ; but as for Alexander, they had Uie hap- 
piness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. The king received 
them ¥dth the utmost courtesy, commanding them to accompany 
him, and serve him as guides. As no more ot them came in to pay 
their homage, he detached Hephiestion and Perdiccas with part of 
his forces, to subdue all who should refuse to submit. He atdeied 
them to advance as far as the Indus, and to prepare boats to con- 
vey his army across that river. But findin? he was obliged to cross 
several rivers, he caused these boats to be Duih in such a form, that 
they could be taken to pieces; the several parts of them carried 
upon wi^ns, and afterwards put together again. Then, having 
comman&d Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, he himself 
inarched before, with his cavalry and light-armed troops ; and after 
a slufht engagement, he defeated those who had di^d to make 
head against him, and jmrsued them to the next city, into which 
ihey fled. Craterus being come up, the king, in order to terrify, at 
the first onset, those nations who had not yet felt the power of the 
Macedonian arms, commanded his soldiers to bum down the forti- 
^cations of that place which he besieged in a regular way, and to 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. But as he was going round 
the walls on horseback, he was wounded by an arrow. Notwith- 
standing this accident, h^ took the city, after which he made dread- 
fhl havoc of all the soldiers and inhabitants, and did not so much as 
Spare the houses. 

After subduing this naUon, which was of no great consequence, 
he marched towards the city of Nysa, and encamped pretty near its 
walls, behind a forest, that hid it. In the mean time, it grew so 
very cold in the night, that they had never yet felt so excessive s 
chai; but, very happily for them, a remedy was near at hand. 
They felled a great number of trees, and lighted up several fixes, 
which proved very comfortable to the whole army. The besieged 
having attempted a sally with ill success, a faction arose in the city, 

• aidal. Cvn. I. viiL c 9->14. Arrian. I. ir. p. 188-lttl L ▼. n. IfiS-aSl. Plat. Is 
Alex. p. 607-4»0. DkxL L xvii. p. 557-599. Jostiii. 1. xiL c. 7, £ t Oumtui 

Cortiiii rappOMt, tbat aeveral countries on Uiis dde of the Indus, bat adjacent to tlial 
Hvw, Mooted to IndHa, and made pan qf it. I €kwld1£DMGMdciiaiD8sar|oda 

baJcDovm to tba Indiana 1 ^ "^ 
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bein^ of opinioB that it would be best fi>r th^m to saneader» 
whilst others were lor holding oat. This coming to the king's ear» 
he onkj blocked up the city, and did not do the inhabitants any far- 
ther injury ; till at last, tired out with the length of the siege, they 
surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly treated by 
the conqueror. They declared that their city had been built by 
Bacchus. The whole army, for six days together, celebrated 
games, and made rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the god 
who was there worshipped. 

A. M. 3877. He marched from thence to a country called De- 

Ant. J. c. 387 daia, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who had fled lor shelter to inaccessible mountains, as had also those 
c^ Acadera, into which he afterwards entered. This obliged hini 
to change his method of war, and to disperse his forces in different 
places, by which means the enemy were all defii;ated at once : no 
resistance was made any where, and those who were so courajreous 
as to wait the coming up of the Macedonians, were all cut to pieces. 
Ptolemy took severiu little cities the instant he set down before 
them : Alexander carried the large ones, and after uniting all his 
forces, passed the river Choaspes,* and letl Coenus to besiege a rich 
and pc^ulous city, called Bazica by the inhabitants. 

He ailerwards marched towards Massaga, whose king, called 
Assacanus, was lately dead, and Cleophes, his mother, ruled the 
province and city. There were 30,000 foot in it, and both nature 
and art seemed to have vied with each other in rakmg its fortifica- 
tions; for towards the east, it was surrounded with a very rapid 
river, the banks of which were steep, and difficidt of access; and 
on the west and south were high craggy rocks; at the foot where- 
of were caves, which through length of time had increased into a 
kind of aby^s ; and where these failed, a trench of an astonishing 
depth was digged with incredible labour. 

Whilst Alexander was going round the city, to view its fortifi- 
cations, he was shot by an arrow in the calf of his leg ; but he only 
polled out the weapon, and, without so much as bmding up the 
wound, moimted his horse, and continued to view the outward for- 
tifications of the city. But as he rode with his leg downward, and 
the congealing of the blood put him to great pain, it is related that 
he criea,f " Every one swears that I am the son of Jupiter, but my 
wound makes me sensible that I am a man." However, he did not 
leave the place till he had seen every thing, and given all the ne- 
cessary oniers. Some of the soldiers, therefore, demolished such 
houses as stood without the city, and with the rubbish, filled up the 
flrul& above mentioned. Others threw great trunks of trees and 
huge stones into them ; and all laboured with so much vigour, that 
in nine days the works were completed, and the towers were raised 
upon them* 

• Thte te not the Clioaspei which ram by Susa. t Omnes Juant me Jovfar tmt 

flnam, Md ▼ulnos hoc hcrnifaigm east dm ciaroat Sen$e» M^fkt Us 
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^' TbeMitfytdtbmitwattiogftffllitowoimdwMliNl^ 
worin, and aft^ applandiiig the aoldien for their great despatch, 
eaoaed the engmea to be hrou^rht forward, whence a great nnmber 
df darts were discharged aga..£Bt those who defend^ the waRs. 
Kit that which most terrified the Barbarians, was those toweis of 
9i rut height, whidi seemed to them to move of themsehres. This 
made them imagine, that they were made to adTaoce by the gods; 
laid that those l^tcrmg-rams which beat down walk, and the jare- 
lins thrown by engines, the like of which they had never seen, eoold 
not be the eflfect of human strencrth ; so that, persnaded that it 
wodld be hnpoesible for them to defend the city, they withdrerw into 
the citadel ; but not finding themselves more secure there, they sent 
itabassadors to propose a surrender. The queen afterwards eame 
and met Alexander, attended by a great number of ladies, who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of sacrifice. The Idi^ gave 
her a very gracious reception, and restored her to her king£m. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent T^tii an anny to besieoe the 
dty of Ora, which he soon took. Most oi* its inhabitants haa wfth< 
ibuwn to the rock called Aomos. There was a tradition, tbht 
Hercules having besieged this rock, an earthquake had forced Inm 
to quit the siege. There are not on this rock, as on many others, 
ffentle declivities of easy access ; but it rises Hke a bank ; and 
Seinff very wide at bottom, grows narrower all the way to the tq), 
Whicn terminates in a point. The river Indus, whose source is not 
ikr from this place, flows at the bottom, its banks being perpeodicn- 
lar and high ; and on the other side were vast morsases, which A 
Urtm necessary to fill up before the rock could be taken. Very hap. 
pily for the Macedonians, they were near a forest. This the king 
otiused to be cut down, commandii^ the soldiers to carry off nothing 
lAit the trunks, the branches of which were lopped, in order tlwt 
they might be carried with the less difficulty ; and he himsetf threw 
the first trunk hito the morasS. The army seeing this, shouted for 
joy, and every soldier labouring with incredible di%ence, the work 
^as finished in seven days ; immediately after which the attack 
bef an. The officers were of opinion, that it would not be proper 
for the king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger being 
evideutly too great. However, the trumpet had no sooner soiSMh 
ed, than this prince, who was not master of his courage, command- 
ed his guards to foQow, himself first clunbincf the rock. At this 
sight, it appeared no longer inaccesable, and every one fiew after 
mn. Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger; but they 
'Were all resolved to conquer or die. ^veral fell nom the rock 
into the river, whose whirlpools swallowed them up. The Barba- 
Hans rolled great stones on the t«remost, who being scarce able to 
keep upon their foet (the rock was so slippery,) fell down the preci* 
pices, and were dashed to pieces. No sight could possibly be more 
dj jmal than tliis ; the king, greatly afflicted at the loss of so many 
br ve soldiers, caused a retreat to be sounded* Nevertheless, 
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(brtarii he had lost oil hopes of taking the place, and was deter- 
mined to raise the siege, he acted as if he intended to continue, and 
accor&gly^ve orders for hringin^ forward the towers and other 
engines. l%e besieged, by way of insult, made great rejoicing ; 
and contintied their festivity for two days and two nights, making 
the rock and the whole neighbourhood echo with the sound of their 
drums and cyiabals. But 8ie filiird night they were not heard, and 
the Macedonians were surprised to see every part of the rock illu- 
minated with torches. The kin? was informed, that the Indians 
had lighted them to assist their roght, and to guide them the more 
easily amon^ the precipices, during the obscurity of the night. Im- 
mediately the whole army, by Alexander's order, shouted aloud, 
which terrified the fugitives so much, that several of them fancying 
they saw the enemy, flung themselves from the top of the rock, ana 
perished miserablv. The king having so happily and unexpectedly 
possessed himseli of the rock, in an almost miraculous manner, 
thanked the gods, and offered sacrifices in their honour. 

From hence he marched towards Ecbohmus, wMch he took, and 
after sixteen days' march, arrived at the river Indus, where he found 
that Hephestion had got all things ready for his passage) pursuant 
to the orders given him. The king of the country, caUed Omphis, 
whose father died some time before, had sent to Alexander, to know 
whether he would give him leave to wear the crown. Notwith- 
standing he had received this permission, he nevertheless delayed 
agfluming it till his arrival. He then went to meet him with his 
whole army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, he 
pushed forward his horse, came up singly to him, and the kmg did 
the same. The Indian then told him b^ an interpreter, ** that he 
was come to meet him at the head of his army, in order to deliver 
up aU his fbrces into his hands ; Hhat he surrendered his person and 
kingdom to a monarch, who, he was sensible, fought only with the 
view of acquiring glory, and dreaded nothing so much as treachery." 
The kmg, greatly satisfied with the frankness of the Barbarian, 
gave him his hand, and restored him to his kingdom. He then 
made Alexander a present of fifty-six elephants, and a great num- 
ber of other animals of prodigious size. Alexander asking him 
which were most necessary to him, husbandmen or soldiers ? he 
replied, that as he was at war with two kings, the latter were of 
greatest service to him. These two monarchs were Abisares and 
Forus, the latter of whom was the most powerful, and the dominions 
of both were situated on the other side of the Hydaspes. Omphis 
assumed the £adem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which the 
kmgs of that country were usually called. He made magnificent 
presents to Alexander, who did not suffer himself to be exceeded 
in eenerosity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting upon the king, 
furrendexed up to him, pursuant to the power given them, all the 
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dondiiioiis of their soveieSgn; and after a {xramiae of fldefity Lad 

been given on both sides, they returned back. 

Alexander expecting that Porus, astonished with the report of 
his glory, would not fail to submit to him, sent a message to that 
prince, as if he had been his vassal, requiring him to pay tribute, and 
meet him upon the frontiers of his dominions. Porus answered 
with great composure, that he would meet him upon the frontiers, 
but it should be sword in hand. At the same tune, a reinforcement of 
thirty elephants, which were of great service, were sent to Alexan- 
der. He gave the superintendence of all his elephants to Taxilus,and 
advanced as far as the banks of the Hydaspes. Porus was encamp- 
ed on the other side of it, in order to dispute the passaffe with him ; 
and had posted at the head of his army eighty-five elephants of a 
prodigious size, and behind them 300 chariots, si]q>portea by 30,000 
root ; ne had not at most above 7000 horse. This prince was mount- 
ed on an elephant much larger than any of the rest, and he himself 
exceeded the usual stature of men ; so that, clothed in his armour 
glittering with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terrible 
and majestic. The greatness of his courage equalled that of hia 
stature, and he was as wise and prudent as it was possible for the 
monarch of so barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but the river they 
were obliged to pass. It was four furlongs wide (about 400 fa 
thoms,) and so deep in every part, that it looked like a sea, and wan 
no where fordable. It was vastly impetuous, notwithstanding its 
great breadth ; for it rolled with as much violence, as if it hadL been 
confined to a narrow channel ; and its raging, foaming waves, which 
broke in many places, discovered that it was fbU of stones and rocks. 
However, nothmg was so dreadful as the appearance of the shore, 
which was quite covered with men, horses, and elephants. Those 
hideous KninMtlii stood like so many towers, and the Indians exaspe- 
rated them, in order that the horrid cry they made mi^ht fOl the 
enemy with great terror. However, thia could^not intunidate an 
army of men, whose coura^ was proof against all attacks, and who 
were emboldened by an unmterrupted senes of prosperity; but then 
they did not think it would be possible for them, as their barks were 
BO crazy, to surmount the rapdctity of the stream, or land with safety. 

This river was full of little islands, to which the Indians and Mace- 
donians used to swim, with their arms over their heads ; and slight 
skirmishes took place every day in the si^ht of the two kings, who 
were well pleased to try their strength m these small excursions, 
and to form a judgment from such slurmishes of the success of a 
general battle. There were two young officers in Alexander's 
army,Egesimachus and Nicanor,men of equal intrepidity, and who, 
havmg been ever successful, despised dangers of every kind. Ther 
took with them the bravest youths in the whole army ; and with 
no other* weapons than their javelins, swam to an island in which 
teveral of the enemy were landed; where, with scarce any other 
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anifltance but tbeir intrepidity, they made a mat dangliter. After 
this bold stroke, they might have retired with ^lory, uere it possi- 
ble for rashness, when successfol, to keep within bounds. But as 
they waited with contempt, and an insulting air, for those who came 
to succour their companions, they were surrounded by a band of sol- 
diers, who had swam unperceived to the island, and overwhelmed with 
the darts which were shot from far. Thoco who endeavoured to save 
themselves by swimming, were either carried away by the waves, 
o* swallowed up bv the whirlpools. The courage of Poms, who saw 
all this from the shore, was surprisingly increased by this success. 

Alexander was in great perplexity; and finding he could not pass 
the Hydaspes by force of arms, he therefore resolved to have re- 
course to artifice. Accordingly he caused his cavalry to attempt 
several times to pass it in the night, and to shout as if they really 
intended to ford the river, all things being prepared for that purpose. 
Immediately Porus hurried thither with his elephants, but Alexan- 
der continued in battle array on the bank. This stratagem having 
been attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole but mere 
noise and empty menaces, he took no further notice of these mo- 
tibns, and only sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander 
being now no lon^r apprehensive of halving the whole army of the 
enemy fall upon him, m his attempting to cross the river in the 
ni^t, began to resolve seriously to pass it. 

There was in the river, at a considerable distance from AlexaH 
der's camp, an island of a greater extent than either of the rest, 
which being covered with trees, was well suited to conceal his de- 
sign, and therefore he resolved to attempt the passage that way. 
However, the better to conceal the knowledge of it ^om the ene- 
my, and deceive them on this occasion, he left Craterus in hb camp 
with a great part of the army, with orders for them to make a great 
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noise, at a certain time which should be appomted,in order to ( 
the Indians, and make them believe that ne was preparing to cross 
the river; but that he should not attempt this, till such time as Porus 
should have raised his camp, and marched away his elephants, either 
to withdraw or advance towards those Macedonians who should at- 
tempt the passage. Between the camp and the island he had posted 
Meleager and Gorgias with the foreign horse and foot, with orders 
for them to pass over in bodies the instant they should see him en- 
gaged in battle. 

Afler givmgr these orders, he took the rest of his army, as well 
cavalry as infantry; and, wheeling off from the shore, in order to 
avoid oeing perceived, he advanced in the night-time towards the 
island into which he was resolved to go; and the better to deceive 
the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be pitched in tlie camp 
where he had lefl Craterus, which was opposite to that of Porus. 
His life-ffuards were drawn up round, in all the pomp and sptendour 
with which the majesty of a great king is usually surrounded. He 
also caused a royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who waa of the 
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same a|fO with himself^ and so much resembled tho king, both in 
statnre and features, especially at so great a distance as i& breadth 
of the river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander himself wa« 
on the bank, and was attempting the j>assage in that place. He, 
however, was by this time got to the island above mentioned; and 
immediately landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, 
whilst the enemy was employed in opposing Craterus. But on a 
sudden a funous storm arose, which seemed as if it would retard 
the execution of his project, yet proved of advantage to it ; for so 
fortunate was this prince, that obstacles changed into advantac^ea 
and succours in his favour. The storm was succeeded by a veiy vio- 
' lent shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and thunder, 
insomuch that there was no hearing or seeinor any thing. Any man 
but Alexander would l^ave abandoned his design ; but he, on the 
contrary, was animated by the very dan^r,not to mention that the 
noise, the confusion, and the darkness, assisted his passage. He there- 
upon made the signal for the embarkation of his troops, and went 
off himself in the first boat. It is reported that it was on this oc- 
casion he cried out, *' O Athenians, could you believe that I would 
expose mvself to such dangers to merit your applause !" And, in- 
deed, nothing could contribute more to eternize his name, than the 
having his actions recorded by such great historians as Thucydides 
and Xenophon ;* and so anxious was he about the character which 
would be given him after his death, that he wished it were possible 
for him to return again into the world, only so long as was neces- 
siry to know what impression the perusal of his history would make 
on the minds of men. 

Scarce any person appeared to oppose their landing, because 
Poms was wholly taken up with Craterus, and imagined he had 
nothing to do but to oppose his passage. Immediately this general, 
pursuant to his orders, made a prodigious clamour, and seemed dis- 
posed to attempt the passage of the river. Upon this all the boats 
came to shore, one excepted, which the waves dashed to pieces 
against a rock. The moment Alexander was landed, he drew up 
m order of battle his little army, consisting of 6000 foot and 5000 
horse. He himself headed the latter; and, having commanded the 
foot to make all imaginable despatch after him, he marched before. 
it was his firm opinion, that in case the Indians should oppose him 
with their whole force, his cavalry would give him infinite advan- 
ta^ over them; and that, at all events, he mi^ht easily continue 
fiffiitinff till his fi>ot should come up; or, that m case the enemy, 
afarmed at the news of his having passed the river, should fly, it 
would then be in his power to pursue, and make a great slaughter 
of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had passed the river, had 
sent against him a detaclun<^nt, commanded bv one of his eons, of 

^ Lndan de eoMcdb. hlat p. M 
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SOOO hone and 120 chariots. Alexander imagined them at first to 
be the enemy's van-guard, and that the whole army was behind 
them ; but being informed it was but a detaclunent, he charged 
them with such vigour, that Porus's son was killed upon the spot, 
with 400 horses, and all the chariots were taken. Each of tl^se 
chariots carried six men; two were armed with bucklers, two 
bowmen sat on each side, and two guided the chariot, who never- 
theless always fought when the battle grew warm, having a great 
number of darts, wMch they discharged at the enemy. But all these 
did little execution that day, because the rain, which had fallen in 
great abundance, had moistened the earth to such a degree, that the 
horses could scarce stand upon their legs; and the chariots being 
very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 

Poms, upon receiving advice of the death of his son, the defeat 
of the detactiment, and of Alexander's approach, was in doubt 
whether it would be proper for him to continue in his post, because 
Craterus, with the rest of the Macedonian army, made a teint as if 
they intended to pass the river. However, he at last resolved to 
go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed to be at the head 
of the choicest troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a 
few elephants in his camp, to amuse those who were posted on the 
opposite shore, he set out with 30,000 foot, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 
and 200 elephants.^ Being come into a firm, sandy soil, in which 
bis horses and chariots mi^^ht wheel about with ease, he drew up 
his army in battle array, with an intent to wait the coning up of 
the enemy. He posted in front, and on the first line, all the ele- 
phants at 100 feet distance one from the other, in order that they 
mi^ht serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was his 
opinion, that the enemy's cavalry would not dare to engage in these 
intervals, because of the fear their horses would have of the ele- 
phants ; and much less the infantry, when they should see that of 
the enemy posted behind the elephants, and themselves in danger 
of being trod to pieces by those animals. He had posted some of 
his foot on the same Unc with the elephants, in order to cover their 
right imd left ; and this infantry was covered W his two wings of 
horse, before which the chariots were posted. Such was the order 
and disposition of Porus's army. 

Akxander being come in sight of the enemy, halted to wait the 
coming of his foot, which marched with the utmost dilijgence, and 
arrived a little after; and in order that they might have time to take 
breath, and not be led, fatigued as they were, against the enemy, 
he caused his horse to make a great many evolutions, in order to 
gain time. But now every thing being ready, and the infantry hav- 
ing sofficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander gave the signal 
or battle. He did not think proper to begin by attacking the ene- 
my's main body, where the infantry and the elephants were posted, 
for the very reason which had made Porus draw them up m that 
mamier: but his cavalry being stronger, he drew out the greatest 
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part of them ; and marclimg against tlvB left win^r, sent CoBnos milx 
DiB own regiment of horse, and that of Demetnns, to charge them 
at the same time; ordering him to attack tbe cavalry on the leifl, in 
the rear, while he himseff would charge them both in front and 
flank. Seleucus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded the foot, 
were ordered not to stir from their posts, till Alexander's cayahy 
had put that of the enemy, as weQ as their foot, into disorder. 

Being come within arrow-shot, he detached 1000 bowmen on 
horse-back, with orders for them to make their discharge on the 
horse of Porus^s left wing, in order to throw it iato disorder, whilst 
he himself should char^ this body in flank, before it had time to 
rally. The Indians, havmg closed their squadrons, advanced against 
Alexander. At that instant Ccenus charged them in tbe rear, ac- 
cording to the orders firiven him ; so that the Indii^ were obliged 
Xo face about on all sides, to defend themselves from the 1000 bow- 
men, and against Alexande]:,and Coenus. Alexander, to make -the 
best advantage of the confusion mto which this sudden evolution 
had thrown them, charged with great vigour those that made head 
against him, who, being no longer able to stand so violent an attack, 
were soon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to an impreg- 
nable rampart. The leaders of the elephants made them advance 
aorainst the enemy's horse ; but that very instant, the Macedonian 
phalanx moving on a sudden, surrounded those animals, and chaiged 
with their pikes the elephants themselves and their leaders. This 
battle was very different from all those which Alexander had hi- 
therto fought; for the elephants rushing upon the battalions, broke, 
with inexpressible fury, the thicket of them; when the Indian 
horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stopped by the elephants, returned 
to tbe charge: however, that of Alexander being stronger, and hav- 
ing greater experience in war, broke this body a second time, and 
obliged it again to retire towards the elephants ; upon which the 
Macedonian horse, being all united in one body, spread terror and 
confusion wherever they attacked. The elephants being all covered 
with wounds, and the greatest part having lost their leaders, no 
longer observed their usual order ; but, frantic as it were with pain, 
DO longer distinguished i&iends from foes, but running about from 
^ace to place, they overthrew every thing that came m their way. 
The Mauedonians, who had purposely left a greater interval be- 
. tween their battalions, either made way for them wherever they 
came forward, or charged with darts those that fear and the tumult 
obliged to retire. Alexander, after having surrounded the enemy 
witli his horse, made a signal to his foot to march up with all ima- 
ginable speed, in order to make a last effort, and to fall upon them 
with his whole force; ail which they executed very successfully. 
In this manner the greatest part of the Indian cavalry were cut to 
pieces ; and a body of their toot, which sustained no less loss, see- 
mg themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Craterus, who 
had continued m the camp with the rest of his anny, seeing Alex 
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under engtLged with Fonts, crossed the river, and cba^m^ the 
routed soldiers with his troops, who were iVesh and vigorous, MUed 
ajs many enemies in the retreat as had faDen in the battle. . 

The Indians lost on this occasion 20,000 foot and 3000 horse; not 
to mention the chariots, which were all broken to pieces, and the 
elephants, aB of which were either killed or taken. Porus's two 
sons fen in this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province : all 
the colonels of horse and foot, and those who ^ided the elephants 
and charinU. As for Alexander, he lost but fourscore of the 6000 
Ff;lrliers who were at the first ciiarge, ten bowmen of the horse. 
twenty of his horse-guards, and 200 common soldiers. 

Porus, nfter having performed all the duties both of a soldier and 
n ireiicral in the battle, and fonght with intrepid bravery, seeing all 
liis horse defeated^ and the greatest part of his' foot, did not behave 
like the great king Darius, who, on alike disaster, was the first that 
tied; on the contrary, he continued in the field as long as one bat- 
talion or squadron stood their ^ound ; but at last, having received 
a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and was easi- 
ly distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of his stature, and 
liis unparalleled hraver^. Alexander, finding who he was by those 
glorious marks, and being desirous of saving him, sent Taxilus af- 
ter him, because he was of the same nation. The latter advancing 
as near to him as he might, without running any danger of being 
wounded, called out to him to stop, in order to hear the message he 
had brought him from Alexander, Poms tumiug back, and seeing 
It was Taxilus, his old enemy : « How I" says he, " is it not Taxilus 
that calls, that traitor to bis country and kingdom?" Immediately 
after which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, had he not 
instantly retired. Notwithstanding this, Alexander being still de- 
sirous to save so brave a prince, despatched other officers, among 
whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who besought him, 
m the strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror altogether worthy 
of him. After much entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly 
Bet forward. Alexander, who had been told of his coming, ad- 
vanced forwards in order to receive him with some of his train. 
Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, purposely to take a 
view of his stature and noble mien, he being above five cubits in 
height.* Porus did not seem delected at his misfortune, but came 
"P with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose cour- 
age in defending his dominions ought to acquire him the esteem of 
the brave prince who had conquered him. Alexander spoke first, 
and with an august and gracious air, asked him how he desired to be 
treated? "Like a king," replied Porus. "But," continued Alex- 
ander, "do you ask nothing more?" "No," replied Porus; "all 
things are included in that smgle word." Alexander, struck with 
tins greatness of soul, which seemed heightened by the distress of 

* Seven # ^n and a half 
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that prince, ild not only restore him his kingdom, but annexed other 
provinces to it, and treated him with the highest testimonies of 
honour, esteem, and friendship. Porus was Sdth&l to him till his 
death. It is hard to say, whether the victor or the vanquished best 
desc'rved praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot' where the battle had been 
fought, and another in that place where he had crossed the river. 
He called the one Nic»a, from his victory; and the other Bucephala, 
in honour of his horse, who died there, not of his wounds, but of 
old age. Ailer having paid the last duties to such of his soldiers as 
had lost their lives in oattle, he solemnized gomes, and oflTered up 
sacrifices of thanks, in tlie place where he had passed the H^daspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted for ms victo- 
ries. We are astonished at the rapidity of Alexander's conquests ; 
the ease with which he surmounts the greatest obstacles, and forces 
almost impre^able cities ; the uninterrupted and unheard-of feli- 
city that extncates him out of those danerers into which his rashness 
plunges him, and in which, one would have concluded, he must a 
bun(&ed times have perished. But to unravel these mysterious 
kinds of events, several of which are repugnant to the usual course 
of things, we must go back to a superior cause, unknown to the 
profane historians, and to Alexander himself. This monarch was, 
like Cjrrus, the minister and instrument of the Sovereign Disposer 
of empires, who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He had re- 
ceived the same commission to overthrow the Persian and eastern 
empires, as Cyrus to destroy that of Babylon. The same Power 
conducted their enterprises, assured them of success, protected and 
preserved them from all dangers, till they had executed their com- 
mission, and completed their ministry. We may apply to Alexander, 
the words which God spake concerning Cyrus in Isaiah.* " Cy- 
rus, whose right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him; 
and I will loose the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved 
gates; and the gates shall not be shut: I will ^o before thee, and 
make the crooked places straight; I will break, m pieces the gates 
of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places. — 1 
girded thee, though thoii hast not known me." This is the true 
and only cause of the incredible success with which this conqueroc 
was attended; of his unparalleled bravery; the affection his sol 
diers had for him; that anticipation of good fortune, and that assu 
ranee of success, which astonished his most intrepid captains. 
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SECT. XVI. 

Alexander advances into India. A digression relating to the Brachmans. Thai prinea 
resolveB to mardi as far as tiie Ganges, which raises a general discontent in bis army. 
Kemouttrances being made to him on that account, he lays aside bis design, and is 
eootented with ginng no farther tban the ocean. He rabdues all obstacles in bis way 
thither, and is exposed to great danger at tbe'siege of the eity of the Oxydracie ; and 
aniring at last at the ocean, he afterwards prepares for his recnm into Europe. 

A. M. 3677. Alexander,* after his famoiu victory over Porua, 

AntJ. c. 3S7. advanced into India, vrhere he euhdued a great 
many nations and cities. He looked upon himself as a conqueror 
by profession as vrell as by his dignity, and engaged every day in 
new exploits with so much ardour and vivacity, that he seemed to 
fancy himself invested with a personal commission, and that there 
was an immediate obligation upon him to storm all cities, to lay 
waste all provinces, to extirpate all nations, which should refuse his 
yoke; and that he should have considered himself as ffuilty of a 
crime, had he forborne visiting every comer of the earth, and car- 
rying terror and desolation wherever he went. He passed the 
Acesines, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable rivers. 
Advice was then brought him, that a great number of free Indians 
had made a confederacy to defend their liberties ; and among the rest, 
the Cathseans, who were the most valiant and most skilfm of those 
nations in the art of war ; and that they were encamped near a 
strong city, called Sangala. Alexander set out against these In- 
dians, defeated them in a pitched battle, took the city, and rased it 
to the" very foundations. 

One day, as he was riding at the head of his army, some philoso- 
phers,f called Brachmans in the language of that country, were 
conversing together as they were walking in a meadow. The in- 
stant they perceived him, they all stamped against the ground with 
their feet. Alexander, surprised at this extraordinary gesture, de- 
manded the cause of it. They answered, pointing to the ground 
with their fingers, << That no man possessed any more of that element 
than he could enjoy : that the only difference between him and 
other men, was, that he was more restless and ambitious than they, 
and overran all seas and lands, merely to do harm to others and 
himself: and yet — ^he would die at last, and possess no greater part 
of the earth tnan was necessary for his interment." The king was 
not displeased at this answer: but he was hurried on by the torrent 
of glory, and his actions were the very reverse of what he approved. 

These Brachmans, says Arrian, are held in great veneration in 
their country. They do not pay any tribute to the prince, but assist 
him with their counsel, and peiform the same offices as the Magi 
do to the ^ings of Persia. They assist at the public sacrifices 

* a. Curt lib. ix. cap. 1. t Arrian. lib. yli. p. 275, 276. Id. in Indie, p. 3M 
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and if a person destres to sacrifice in private, one of these must be 
present, otherwiae the Indians are persuaded the sacrifice would 
not be agreeable to the gods. They apply themselves particularly 
to coasuiting the stars ; none but themselves exercise the art of 
divination ; and they foretell, chiefly, the chaaffe of the weather 
and of the seasons* If a Brachman has failed uuioe in his pretfic- 
tions, he is silenced for ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very difierent from 
those of Jhe Greeks. They believe that the world had a begin- 
liin^; that it will end ; that its form is circular ; that it was created 
by €k>d, who presides over and fills it with his majesty : and that 
water is the principle of all things. With regard to the inomorta- 
lity of the soul, and the puaislmient of the wicked in hell, they 
IbUow the doctrine of Plato ; intermixing with it, Jike that philoso- 
pher, some fictions, in order to express or describe those punish- 
ments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the Greeks give 
them the name of Gymnosophists. Many incredible particiSara 
are related, concerning the austerity of their lives, and their 'pro- 
digious patience. T&ir only meat and drink is roots and water. 
As they admit the metempsychosis, and believe that the souls of 
men transmigrate from their bodies into those of beasts, they ab- 
stain from the flesh of animals. It is thought that Pythagoras bor- 
rowed this doctrine from the Brachmans. They continue whole 
days standing with theii; faces towards the sun, and that in the 
season when this luminary darts its rays with the groatest violence. 
Persuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait caimly 
Ibr death, when he finds himself oppressed by age or sickness, they 
hold it glorious to anticipate their last hour, and bum themselves 
, alive ; and, indeed, they pay no honours to those who die merely of 
old age ; and imagine they would pollute their funeral pile, and the 
fire that is to bum them to ashes, should they go into it otherwise 
than full of life and vigour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and 
humane than the former, live in cities, and associate wtth mankind: 
and so far from considering self-murder as a virtuous or brave ac- 
tion, they look upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently 
the stroke of death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will of 
the ^ods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tuscnlan questions, the iavincibie pa 
tience, not only of the Indian sages, but also of the women of thai 
country,* who used to contest for the honour of dying with their 
common husband. This privilege was reserved for that wile whom 
the husband had loved most aflectionately ; and was given in her 
favour by the sentence of persons a^^inted for that purpose, who 

* Mnlierei In IndiA, ciim est eujiisqne eamin vir mortuiu, to certamen JadlctomqiM 
venlunt, quun plurimun Ule dUexerit: plures enim atopdi* aolenft erne aaplak ^mm 
«flt Tlctriz, ea teta, proflequenttbw aali uii& cam vim m mubh JnmodttU' : ifla wkOk 
flWMtodtooeiMt. Tnm. Q»4BI<. lib. v. a. 78. ^^ 
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never gave judgment till such time as they had made a strict exami- 
nation, and heard the allegations on ail sides. The wife on whom 
the preference was bestowed, ran to meet death, and ascended the 
ibneral pile with incredible resolution and joy : whilst the surviving 
wives withdrew in the deepest transports of affliction,/ and with 
their eyes bathed in tears. 

The description which Pophyry* has left us of the?e philosophers, 
resembles in many particulars that given above. According to this 
author, the Brachmans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They ab- 
stain from animals of every kind, and if they touch any, they there- 
by render themselves unclean. They spend the greatest part of 
tlie day and night in singing hymns in honour of their gods. They 
fast and pray perpetually. The greatest part of them hve aJone, 
and in the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor possess any thin^. 
They wish for nothing so earnestly as death ; and considering this 
life as a burden, they wait impatiently for -the moment when the 
soul will be separated from the body. 

These philosophers exist still in India, where they are called 
Bramms: and retain, in many points, the tradition and tenets of' 
the ancient Btachmans. 

Alexander passing near a city wherein several of these Brach- 
mans dwelt, was very desirous to converse with them, and, if pos- 
able, to prevail with some of them to follow him. Being informed 
that these philosophers never made visits, but that those who had 
ui inclination to see them must go 'to their houses, he concluded 
that it would be beneath his dignity to ge to them, and not just to 
force these sages to any thing contrary to their laws and usa^s. 
Onesicritus, who was a great philosopher, and had been a disciple 
^f Diogenes the. Cynic, was deputed to them. He met not far 
%m the city, with fifteen, who from morning till eveninff stood 
Uways naked, in the same posture in which they at first had placed 
themselves, and afterwards returned to the city at night. He ad- 
dressed himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion of his 
coming. The latter, gazing upon Onesicritus's clothes and shoes, 
could not forbear laughing ; after which he told hhn, « That an- 
ciently the earth hadbeen covered with barley and wheat, as it was 
4t that time with dust ; that besides water, the rivers used to flow 
with milk, honey, oil, and wine ; that man's guilt had occasioned a 
change of this happy condition; and that Jupiter, to punish their^ 
ingratitude, had sentenced them to a long, painful labour. That 
their repentance afterwards moving him to compassion, he had re- 
stored their former abundance; however, that by the course of 
things, they seemed to be returning to their ancient confusion.*' 
This relation shpws evidently, that these philosophers had some 
notion of the felicity of the iirst man, and of the toil to which he 
had been sentenced for his sin. 

• Lib. do Absttn. Animal 
p2 
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After this converMticm, Oa o afcri tw «polce to ManAuis, the eld* 
est, and, as it were, the superior of the band. Thif Brachman said, 
«* That he thouffht Alexander worthy of admiratiiHi, in seeking thos 
for wisdom in the midst of the cares <^ his ^renmient : tl»t he 
was the fiest,* who had ever muted in himseli the two characters 
of conqueror and philosopher ; that it were to be wished, that the 
latter character were the attribate of those who conld inspire the 
wisdom which they themselves possessed, and e&K»i it by their 
authority." He added, that he could not conceiye the motive which 
had prompted Alexander to undertake so long and laborious a jour- 
ney, nor what he came in search of, in oo remote a oouixtry. 

Onesicritus was very ui|^t with both of them to quit t^t'^ir ©r*- 
tere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, say. •;> Ci .it 
they would find in him a generous master and benefnciur. \\].o 
would heap upen them honours and riches of all kinds. Then 
Mandaais, assuming a hau^ty, philosophical tone, answered, *' That 
he did not want Alexander, and was the son of Jupiter as well as 
himself: that he was exempted from want, desire, or fear; that so 
long as he i^ould live, the earth would fuitiish him all thu^ ne- 
cessary for his subsistence, and that death would rid him of a trou- 
blesome companion (meaning his body,) and set him at full hberty." 
Calanus was more tractable ; and, notwithstanding the opposition, 
and even the prohibition, of his superior, who reproached him for 
his abject sjxrit, in stooping so low as to serve another master be- 
sides God, he feilowed Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, 
who received him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by a circumstance which histor]^ has recorded, that this 
people used often to employ parables and similitudes for conveying 
their thoi:^hts. One day as he was discoursing with Alexander, 
cipon the maxims of wise policy and a prudent adminirtratioD, he 
exhibited to that prince a sensible image and a natural emblem of 
his erapiie. He kid upon the ground a great ox>hide, which was 
very diy and shrunk up, and tten set his foot vspoo. one end of.it. 
The hide being pressed so gave way, and all the other ends flew up : 
poing thus quite round the hide, and pressing the several edges of 
It, he made him observe, that whikt he lowered it on one side all 
the rest rose up, till treadinji^ at last upon the middle, the hide fell 
equally on all sides. By this image he hinted to Inm, that it would 
be poper-for him to reside in the centre of his dominions, and not 
unoertake such lon^ journeys. We shall soon show the reader the 
manner in which this philosopher ended his days, 

Alexanderf being determined to continue tbe war as long as he 
should meet with new nations, and tx> look upon them as enemies 
whilst they should live independent on him, was meditating about 
passing the Hyphasis. He was UAd that afler passing tixSt river, 

* Moyov ya^ tlot otfToy h trxoK ^X09-0^uvt«. f q. Cwt. I. U. c 1—9. 

Arrian.l. v.p.221-^234.4fcl. vl.p.S35-3S9. PlvU fal Alei. B. 099. ^1. DM-Lxvii 
V.599~S79 Junta. l.ziL €.«,]« 



he meat travel eleven days tkrough d^serUr, and tliftt then he wou]<] 
arrive at the Ganges^ the greatest river in afi India. That farther 
m the country bved the Qan^arid« and the Pra^ii, whose king waff 
preparing to oppose his entering his dominions, at the head of 20,000 
horse, and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 chariots ; and, which 
struck the greatest terror, whh 3000 elephants. A report of this 
being spread through the army, struck all the soldiers with conster- 
nation, and raised a general murmur. The Macedonians, who, 
after having traversed so many countries, and being grown gray in 
the field, were incessantly directing their eyes and wishes towards 
their dear native country, made loud complaints that Alexander 
snould- every day heap war upon war, and danger on danger. They 
had undergone, but just before, inexpressible fatigues, having bees 
exposed to rain, accompanied with storms and thunder, for above 
two Months. Some bewailed their calamities in such terms a» 
raised compassion ; others insolently cried aloud, that they would 
mardi no farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and learning that se- 
cret assemblies were held in his camp, to prevent the ill conse- 
quences of them, sent for the officers into his te]it,and commanding 
them to call the soldiers together, he made the following speech r 
'' I am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have spread abroad 
many reports, purposely to terrify us ; but such discourses and arti- 
fices are not unusual to you. Thus the Persians described the 
straits of Cilicia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates, as so many insurmountable difficulties, and yet your 
bravery conquered them. Bo you repent you have followed me 
thus far ? As your glorious deeds have subdued for you a ipultitude 
of provinces, as you have extended your conquests beyond the lax- 
artes and mount Caucasus ; as you see the rivers of India flow 
through the midst of your empire; why are you afraid of crossing 
the Hyphasis, and of setting up your trophies on the banks of it,a» 
on thoise of the Hydaspes ? What ! can the elephants, whose num- 
ber is so falsely augmented, terrify you to suck a degree P But has 
not experience taught you, that they are more destructive to their 
own masters than to the enemy? Endeavours are used to intimi- 
date you by the dreadful idea of innumerable armies ; but are they 
more numerous than those of Darius ? It is sure too late for you to 
count the legions of the enemy, after your victories have made Asia 
a deserts It was when you crossed the HeRespont that you ought 
to have reflected on the small number of our forces : but now the 
Scythians form part of our army; the Bactrians, the Sogdians,and 
the DahiB, are with us, and light for our glory. I, however, do not 
depend on those Barbarians. It is on yon only that I rely; your vic- 
torious arms alone are present to my imagination; and your courage' 
alone ensures me success. So long as I shall be surrounded with 
you in fight, I shall not have any occasion to count the number of 
my troops, nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle with 
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the flame maiks of joy and confidence you 2i&ve iiklierto diec Dve ped* 
Not only our glory, but even our safety is at stake. Should we now 
retreat, it will be supposed that we fly before our enemies, and from 
that moment we shall appear as mean as the enemy will be judged for- 
midable ; for you are semsible, that /h war reputation is every thing* 
It is in my power to make use of authoriiy, and yet I em^y en- 
treaties only. Do not abandon (I conjure you) I do not say your king 
and master, but your pupil and companion in arms. Do not bsreak 
to pieces in my hand that glorious palm, which will soon, unless envy 
rob me of so great a glory, equal me to Hercules and to Baodius." 
As the soldiers stood with their eyes cast on the ground>» and dii 
not once open their lips, " What !" continued he, " do I tl:en.6j«-: '.- 
to the deaf? Will no one listen to me, nor condhescend to ixntiv. • . : 
Alas! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am delivered up to r.-e 
enemy. But— I will advance still fafther, though I go aluAe. 1 iiO 
Scythians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, wil) follow me 
whitliersoever I lead them. Return then to your country, and boast, 
ye cowardly deserters of your king, that you have abandoned him. 
As for myself, I will here meet either with the victory you despair 
of, or with a glorious death, which henceforwards ought to be the 
sole object of my Wishes." 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the soldiers still kept 
a profound silence. They waited in expectation of hearing their 
coDunanders and chief officers remonstrate to the kiner, that their 
affection was as strong as ever; but that as their bodies were co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would be impossible 
for thein to continue the war. However, not one of them presumed 
to address him in their favour. The example of Clitus, and that of 
Calli^thenes, wore still recent. The officers who. were th^a with 
him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in battle fer their 
prince ; but they had not courage to hazard the losing of their for 
tunes by telling him the truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, as 
well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring to lift up their 
e^es, there rose on a sudden a murmur, which increasing by insen- 
sible degrees, broke iato such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
tlie king himself, whose anger was now changed into compassion^ 
could not forbear weeping. 

At last, wliilst the whole assembly were in tears, and in deep 
silettce, Coenus took courage, and drew near to the throne, disco- 
vering by his air and action, that he desired to speak. And when 
the soldiers saw him take off his helmet, that being the custom 
when any person spoke to the king, they besought him to plead the 
cause of the army; and accordingly he spoke as follows: ''No, Sir, 
we are not changed with regard to our affection- for you: God for- 
bid that so great a calamity should ever befall us. We still have 
and shall always retain the same zeal, the same affection and fide- 
lity. We are ready to follow yon at the ha2ard of our lives, and tc 
march whithersoever you shall think fit to lead us. But if yoitf 
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■oldiers may be aDowed to liaybeforeryon their Bentiments sincerely , 
and without disguise, they beseech you to condescend so far as to 
gire ear to their respectful complaints, which nothing but the most 
extreme necessity could have extorted from them. The greatness, 
Sir, of your exploits has conquered, not only your enemies, but even 
your soldiers themselves. We have done all that it was possible for 
men to do. We have crossed seas and land. We shall soon have 
marched to the end of the world ; and you are meditating the conquest 
of another ^y going in search of new Indies,unknown to the Indians 
thenoselves. Such a thought may be worthy of your valour, but it 
surpasses ours, and our strength still more. Behold those ghastly 
faces, and those bodies covered over vnth wounds and scars. You 
are sensible how numerous we were at your first setting out, and 
you see what now remains of us. The few who have escaped so 
many toils 4nd dangers, have neither coura|;e nor strength enough 
to follow you. An of Ihem lon^ to revisit their relations and country, 
and to enjoy in peace the frmt of their labours and your victories. 
Forgive them a desire natural to all men. It will be glorious. Sir, for 
yon to have fixed such boundaries to your fortiuie, as only your mo- 
deration could prescribe you ; and to have vanquished yourself, after 
having conquered all your enemies." 

Ccenus had no sooner spoken, but there were heard, on all sides, 
cries and confused voices, intermixed with tears, calling upon the 
Icing' as « their lord and father." Afterwards all the rest of the offi- 
cers, especially those whose age gave them a greater authority, and 
a fairer excuse for the freedom they took, made the same humble 
request; but still the king would not oomply with it. It must cost 
a monarch many piuigs, bsfore he can prevail with himself to com 
ply with things repugnant to his inclination. Alexander therefore 
shut himself up two days in his tent, without once speaking to any 
one, not even to his most familiar friends, in order to see whether 
some change might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap- 
pens on such occasions. But finding it would be impossible to 
chai^ the resolution of the soldiers, he commanded them to pre- 
pare for their return. This news filled the whole army with inex- 
pressible joy; and Alexander never appeared greater, or more glo- 
rious, than on this day, in which he condescended, for the sake of 
las subjects, to sacrifice some part of his glory and grandeur. The 
whole camp echoed with praises and blessings of^exander, for 
having suffered himself to be overcome by his own army, who was 
invineibie by the rest of the world. No triumph is comparable to 
those acclamations and applauses that come from the heart, and 
which are the lively and sincere overflowings of it; and it is great 
pity that princes are not more affected with them. 

A. M. 367a Alexander had not spent above three or four 

Am. J. c. 39B. months, at most, in conquennff all the country 
between the Indus and the Hyphasis, called to this day, The Pen-^ 
Juki which is, the fio% wakrs^ from the five riveiB which wat«l 
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it. Before his settiagr oat, he nised twelve akin, to serve as se 
many trophies and thanksgivings for the victorieii he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitnde towards the gods, were attended 
with marks of vanity carried to an excess ahnost incrediUe., The 
altars which he erected in their honour were seventy-five feet high. 
He caused a camp to be marked out, three times as large again as 
his own, and surrounded it with fosses fifty feet in depth by ten 
broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, and leave each in his tent 
two beds, seven feet and a half m length ; and the cavalry to make 
mangers for the horses of twice the uiraal dimensions. Every thin^ 
else was in proportion. Alexander's views in these orders, whicS 
flowed from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave posterity monu- 
ments of his heroic and more than human grandeur, and te have 
it believed, that himself and his followers were superior to aU othei 
mortals. 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left Porus all the lands 
he had conquered ; as far as the Hyphasis. He also reconciled this 
monarch with Taxilus,and settled a peace between them by means 
of an alliance equally advantageous to both. From thence he went 
and encamped on the banks of the Acesines;* but great rains hav- 
ing made this river overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries 
bemg under water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a higher 
ground. Here a fit of sickness carried off C<enus, whose loss was 
bewailed by the king and the whole anny. There was not a great* 
er officer among the Macedonians, and he had distinguished him- 
self in a very peculiar manner in every battle in which he enga^d. 
He was one of those singularly good men, zealous for the public 
welfare, all whose actions are free from self-interested or amlutioas 
views, and who bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to teU 
him the truth, be the consequence what it will. But now Alexan- 
der was preparing for his departure. 

His fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as boats, to 
carry the troops and provisions. Every thing being ready, the whole 
army embarked, about the setting of the Pleiades, or oeven s^rs, 
. according to Aristobukis, that is, about the end of October. . The 
fifth day the fleet arrived where the Hydaspes and Acesines mix 
tlieir streams. Here the ships were very much shattered, because 
these rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as great storms 
arise in this part as in the open ^ea. At last he came into the coun- 
try of the Oxydracse and the Malli, the most valiant people in those 
parts. These were perpetually at wai^ one with another; bat hav« 
mg united for their mutual safety, they had drawn together 10,000 
horse, and 80,000 foot, all vigorous young men, with 900 diariots. 
However, Alexander defeated them in several engagements, dis^ 
possessed them of some strong holds, and at last marched against 
the city of the Oxydracse, whither the greatest part were retired* 

•Ait. la Ind, p. 219. Strab. Hb. xv. p. OM.- 
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Iflimodiately he causes the scfilliig-laddeTS to be set np ; and, as they 
were not nimble enough for Alexander, he forces one of the scalmg- 
ladders from a soldier; runs up the first ^covered with his shield) 
and gets to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes ana 
Limneus. The soldiers, anxious for his safety, mounted swiftly to 
sttccour him; but the ladders breaking, the king was left alone. 
Alexander, seeing himself the mark agamst which all the darts were 
levelled, both from the towers and from the rampart, was so rash, 
rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crowded with 
{he enemy, having nothing to expect but to be either taken or killed, 
I* fore It would be possible for him to rise, and without once having 
an oppnrtimity to defend himself, or revenge his death. But, hap- 
pily for him, he poised his body in such a manner, that he fell upon 
his feet; and finding himself standing, sword in hand, he repulsei) 
such as were nearest him, and even killed the general of the enemy 
who advanced to run him through. Happily mr him a second time, 
not far from thence stood a great tree, agamst the tnmk of which 
he leaned, his shield receiving all the darts that were shot at him 
from a distance; for no one dared to approach him, so great was the 
dread which the boldness of the enterprise, and the fire that shot 
fr«fm his eyes, had struck into the enemy. At last an Indian let fiy 
an arrow three feet lone (that being the len^h <Jf their arrows,) 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a considerable way into his 
body, a little above the right side. So great a quantity of blood 
issued from the wound, that he dropped his arms, and lay as dead. 
Behold then this mighty conqueror,* this vanquisher of nations, 
upon the point of losmg his life, not a.t the head of his armies, no; 
at the siege of any place of importance, but in a comer of an ob- 
scure city, into which his rashness had thrown him. The Indian 
who had wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatest transports of joy, 
to strip him; however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of his 
enemy upon him, but, fired with the spirit of revenge, he recalled his 
spirits ; and grappling with the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged 
his dagger into his side. Some of his chief officers, as Peucestes, 
Leonatus, and Timaeus, who had got to the" top of the wall with 
eome soldiers, came up at that instant,^ and attempting impossibili- 
kies for the sake of savmg their sovereign's life, they form themselves 
as a bulwark round his body, and sustain the whole efifort of the 
enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was fought round him. 
In the mean time the soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers 
above mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, standing 
between two towers, they by that means let in the Macedonians. 
Soon after the tovim was taken, and all the inhabitants were put to 
the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 

Their first care was to carry Alexander into his tent. Being got 
into it, the surgeonsf cut off, so very dexterously, the wood of the 

•Plot da fortun. Alex. p. 3M. tin tl^oM aget tbey and physici&M wen llit 
tame thing. 
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ghftft which had been shot into his body, that they did not move ^ha 
Bteel point; and after undressing him, they found it was a bearded 
arrow;* and that it cbuld not be palled out, without danger, nnless 
the wound were widened. The king bore the operation with in- • 
credible resolution, so that there was no occanon for people to hold 
him. The incision being made, and the arrow drawn out, so great 
an effusion of blood ensued, that the king fainted aw«y. Every 
one thought him dead; but the blood being stopped, he recovered 
by degrees, and knew the persons about him. All that day, and the 
whole night after, the army continued under arms round his tent ; 
and would not stir from their posts, till certain news was brought 
of his being better, and that he began to take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days he had employed for his recovery, 
before his wound was closed, as he knew that the report of his death 
gained giound among the Bai4)arians, he caased two vessels to be 
joined together, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in sight of 
every one, purposely to show himself to those who imagined him dead, 
and to ruin, by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with which 
they flattered themselves. He afterwards went down the river, going 
before at some distance from the rest of the fleet, for fear lest the 
noise of the oars ^ould keep him from sleep, which he very much 
wanted. ' When he was a little better, and able to go out, the sol- 
diers who were upon guard brought him his litter, but he refused it, 
and calling for his horse, mounted him. At this sight, all the shore, 
and the neighbouring forests, echoed with the acdamations of the 
army, who imagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the grave. 
Bein? come near his tent, he alighted, and walked a little way, sur- 
rounded with a great number of soldiers, some of whom kissed his 
hands, whilst others clasped his knees; others again were contented 
with only touching his clothes, and with seeing him ; but all in gene- 
ral burst into tears, and calling for a thousand blessings from hea- 
ven, wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of prosperity 

At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with the chiefs of 
the Oxydrac®, to the number of 150, besides the governors of the 
cities and of the province, who brought him presents, and paid him 
homage, pleading in excuse, for not having done it before, their 
strong love of liberty. They declared that they were ready to re- 
ceive jfor their governor whomsoever he pleased to nominate; that * 
they would pay liim tribute, and give him hostages. He demanded 
1000 of the chief persons of their nation, whom he also might make 
use of in war, till he had subjected all the country. They put into 
his hands such of their countrymen as were handsomest and best 
shaped, with 500 chariots, though not demanded by him; at which 
the king was so much pleased that he gave them back their hos- 
tages, and appouited Philip their governor. 

* ^ arrows are caHed that have beards at their points like fisb-books. JhUmadMi^ 
Itmi kamoM in0999 tela* / 
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Alexander, who wis overjoyed at this embassy, and found his 
•trength increase daily, tasted with so much the greater pleasure 
the finiits both of his victonr and health, as he had like to have lost 
. them for ever. Hiis chief courtiers, and most intimate friends, 
thoiurht it a proper juncture, during tliis calm and serenity of mind, 
for them to unbosom themselves, and expose their fears to him : it 
was Crateros spoke on this occasion. <« We begin, royal Sir, to 
breathe and live, now we find you in the condition to which the 
goodness of the gods has restored you. But how great were our 
fears axid our griefs ! How severely did we reproach ourselves, for 
having abandoned, in such an extremity, our king, our father i It 
was not in our power to follow him ; but this did not extenuate our 
gnilt, and we look upon ourselves as criminals, in not having at- 
tempted impossibilities &r your sake. But, Sir, never plunge us in 
such deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched, paltry town, de- 
serve to be bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life? 
Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and preserve your 
person for such occasions only as are worthy of you. We still 
shudder with horror, when we reflect on what we so lately were 
spectators of We have seen the moment, when the most abject 
hands upon earth were going to seize the greatest prince in the 
universe, and despoil him of his royal robes. Permit us. Sir, to say, 
you are not your ewn master, but that you owe yourself to us : 
we have a right over your life, since ours depends on it ; and we 
dare take the freedom to conjure you, as being your subjects and 
your children, to be more careful of so precious a life, if not for your 
own sake, at least for ours, and for the felicity of the universe." 

Th^ king was strongly touclied with these testimonies of their 
aflection, and having embraced them severally with inexpressible 
tenderness, he answered as follows : '' I cannot enough thank all 
present, who are the flower of my citizens and friends, not only foi 
your having this ^y preferred my safety to your own, but also for 
the. strong proofs you have given me of your zeal and affection, 
from the bieginning of this war ; and if any thing is capable of 
making me wish for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for 
years to ccmie, such valuable friends as you. But give me leave to 
observe,' that in some points we differ very much in opinion. You 
•«wiah to enjoy me long; and even, if it were possible, for ever ; but 
as to myse^I compute the length of my existence, not by years, 
bat bv glory. ' I might have confined my ambition within the nar- 
row limits of Macedonia; and, contented with the kingdom my 
ancestors left me, have waited, in the midst of pleasures and indo- 
lence, an inglorious old a«e. I own, that if my victories, not my 
jrears, are computed, I shaa seem to have lived long; but can you 
. miagine,.that, alter having made Europe and Asia but one empire, 
afler having conquered the two noblest parts of the world, in the 
tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, it wiU become 
me to atop in the midst of io brilliant a caxeer* and diflcoatinue the . 
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pnnndt of i^lovy, to which I have enfciTCly devoted mpeV? Enow 
that this glory ennobles all things, and gives a true and solid gran 
denr to whatever appears inai^iificant. In what place soever 1 
may fight, I shall fancy myself upon the stage of the world, and in 
presence of all mankind. I conreas that I have acl^ved migbty 
things hitherto ; but the country we are now in, reproaches me that 
a woman has done still greater. It is Semiramis I mea|i. How 
many nations did she conquer ! How many citieis were built by 
her! What magnificent and stupendous works did she finish ! 
How shameful h it, that I should not yet have attained to her pitch 
of fflory ! Do but second my ardour, and I soon shall surpass her. 
Defend me only from secret cabals, and domestic treasons, by which 
most princes lose their lives. I take the rest upon myself, and will 
be answerable to you fi>r all the events of the war." 

This speech g[ives us a perfect idea of Alexander's characteVi 
He had no notion of true glorv. He did not know either the pria- 
ciple, the rule, or end of it. He placed it where it certainly was 
not. The common error was that which he adopted and chniahed. 
He fancied himself bom merely for glory ; and that none could be 
acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and irregular conquests. In 
his impetuous sallies after a mistaken glory, he followed ndther 
reason, virtue, nor humanity ; and, as if his ambiUous caprice ought 
to have been a rule and standard to all other men, he was surprised 
that neither his officers nor soldiers would enter into bis vidws, and 
lent thenuelves very unwillingly to support his ridiculous enter 
prises. 

Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed the assembly, 
and continued encamped for several days in this place. He after- 
wards went npon the river, and ids army marchea after him along 
the banks. He then came among the Sabracie, a powerful natioa 
of Indians. These bad levied 60,000 foot and 6000 horse, and re- 
inforced them with 500 chariots ; however, the arrival of Alexander 
spread terror through the whole country, and accordingly they sent 
ambassadors to make their submission. After having built another 
city, which he also called Alexandria, he arrived in the territories 
of Musicanus, a very rich prince, and afterwards in those of long 
Samus. At the sieffo of one of this king's towns, Ptolemy was 
dangerously wounded; for the Indians had poisoned all their ar- 
rows and swords, so that the wounds they made were mortaL 
Alexander, who had the highest love and esteem for Ptolemy, was 
very much afflicted, and caused him to be brought in his bed near 
him, that he himself might tikve an eye to his cure. He was his 
near relation, and, according to some writers, a natural son of Ph»- 
lip. Ptolemy was one of tTO bravest men in the army, was highly 
esteemed in war, and had stiU greater talents for peace. He was 
averse to luxury, vastly^ generous, and easy of access, and did not 
imitate the pomp, which wealth and prosperity had made the rest 
of the Macedonian noblemen assume : in a wordy it is hard to say, 
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whether he were more esteemed by his sovereign or his coimtry. 
We mre told there appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a dragon, 
which presented him an herb, as an effectual remedy for his friend's 
wound ; and that upon his waking, he ordered it to be sent for, 
when laying.ll upon the woimd, it wu healed in a few days, to the 
nmrersal joy of the army. 

The king continuing his voyage,* arrived at Patala about the 
rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end of Julv, so tha( the 
fleet was nine months at least from its setting out, till its arrival at 
that place. There the river Indus divides into two large arms, and 
forms an island, but much larger, like the Delta of the Nile ;. and 
hence the city above mentioned received its name, Poto/a, accord- 
ing to Arrian,f signifying, in the Indian tongue, the same as Delta 
in the Greek. Alexander caused a citadel to be built in Patala, bm 
also a harbour, and an arsenal for the shipping. This being done, 
he embarked on the right arm of the river, in order to sail as far a« 
the ocean, exposing in this manner so many brave men to the mercy 
of a river with which they were wholly unacquainted. The only 
consolation they had in tMs rash enterprise, was Alexander's unin- 
terruprted success. When he had sailed twenty leagues,^ the pilots 
told him that they began to perceive the sea-air, and therefore be- 
lieved that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, leaping 
for joy, he besought the sailors to row with all their strength, and 
told the soldiers, ** That they at last were come to the end of their 
toili^ which they had so eamestlv desired ; thttt now nothing could 
oppose their valour, nor add to their glory; that without fighting 
any more, or iroilling of blood, tliey were masters of the universe; 
that their exploits had the same boundaries with nature ; and that 
they would soon be spectators of things, known only to the immor- 
talgods." 

'Seing c6me nearer the sea, a circumstance new and unheard of 
by the Macedonians, threw them into the utmost confusion, and ex- 
posed the fleet to the greatest danger ; and this was the ebbing and 
flowing of the ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea, from 
that oFthe Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and whose tides 
are imperceptible, they were verv much astonished when they saw it 
rise to a great height, and overflow the country; and considered it 
as a mark of the anger of the gods, who were disposed to punish 
their rashness. They were no less surprised and terrified, some 
hours after, when they saw the ebbing or the sea, which now with- 
drew as it had before advanced, leavmg' those lands uncovered it 
had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very much shattered, aAd 
the ships being now upon dry land, the fields were covered with 
cbthes, with broken oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

At last Alexander, after having spent full nine months in com- 
ing down the rivers, arrived at the ocean; where gazing with the 
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atiBOflt eageniess ii|X)n that Tiflt expanse of wsten, be imaging 
this siffht, worthy of so g^ieat a conqueror as himself, greatly over- 
paid bB the toils he had undergone, and the many thousand men he 
nad lost, to arrive at it. He then offered sacrifices to the gods, and 
particularly to Neptune; threw into the sea the buHs h% had slaugh- 
tered, and a great number of golden cups; and besought the goda 
not to suffer any mortal after nim to exceed the bounds of his ex- 
pedition. Findmg that he had extended his conquests to the ex- 
tremities of the earth on that side, be imagined he had completed 



his migiity desi^; and, highly delighted with himself, he returned 
to rejoin the rest of his fleet ana army, whic 
Patala, and in the neighbourhood of that place. 



army, which waited for him at 



SECT- XVII. 

Alexander in hli march thraogh deieila, !■ grieronrtjr d to t Mcd bjr flunlne. He arrtres 
at Pamirgada, where Cyrui*s oiODumeDl atood. Orahiea, a powerful satrap, ia pat to 
death through the clandestine intrigues of Bagoas the eunuch. Calanus the Indiaa 
ascends a funeral pile, where he voluntarily meets his death. Alexander marries Sta- 
tira, the daughter of Darius. Baroalus arrives at Athens ; Demosthenes is Imn jalied. 
The Macedonian suldiers malce an insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He reealia 
Andpater from Macedonia, and sends Cratems in liis room. The Ung's sorrow for the 
death of Hephaistioa. 

Alexander being returned to Patala, prepared all things for the 
departure of his fleet.* He appointed iMearchus admiral «f it, who 
was tlie only ofBcer that had the courage to accept of this commis- 
si'>n, which was a very hazardous one, because they were to sail 
over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king was very much 
pioitsed at his accepting of it ; and, af^er testifying his acknowledg- 
ment upon that account in the most obliging terms, he commanded 
him to take the best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the 
sea-coast, extending from the Indus to the bottom of the Persian 
gulf; and, after having given these orders, he set out by land for 
Babylon. 

^earchus did not leave the Indus at the same time with Alexan- 
der.f It was not yet the season proper for sailing. It was summer, 
when ^e southern sea-winds rise ; and the season of the north-^ 
winds, which blow in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did' 
not set sail till about the end of September, and even that was 
too soon; and accordingly he was incommoded by adverse winds 
some days after his de^trture, and obliged to shelter himself for 
twenty-four days. 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who has ^ven ua 
an exact journal of this voyage, copied from that of Nearoius the 
admiraL. 

Alexander, afler having left Patala, marched through the coun- 
try of the Orit®, the capital whereof was called Ora or Rhambacis. 
Here he was in such want of provision, that he lost a great number 
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of solders ; and brought back from India scarce the fourth part of hu 
army, which had consisted of 120,000 foot and 15,000 horse. Sick- 
ness, bad food, and the excessive heats, had swept them away in mul- 
titudes; but famine made a still ^eater havoc among the troo^ in 
this barren oountry, which was neither ploughed nor sowed; its in- 
habitants beinff savages, who fared very hard, and led a most un- 
comfortable lire. After they had eaten all the palm-tree roots that 
could be met with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war-horses ; and when they had no 
beasts left to carry their baggage, they were forced to bum those 
rich spoils, for the sake of which the Macedonians had run to the 
extremities of the earth. The plague, the usual attendant upon fa- 
mine, completed the calamity of uie soldiers, and destroyed great 
numbers of them. 

After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived on the con- 
fines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty of all things : for not only 
the soil was very fruitful, but the kings and great men, who lay 
nearest that country, sent him all kind of provisions. He continued 
some time here, in order to refresh his army. The governors of 
India having sent, by his order, a great number of horses, and afl 
kinds of beasts of burden, from the several kingdoms subject to 
him, be remounted Ins troops; equipped those who had lost every 
Ihtae ; and soon after presented all of them with arms as beautiful 
as those they had bemre, which it was very eas^ for him to do, as 
they were upon the confines of Persia, at that time in peace, and 
in a very flourishing condition. 

A. M. 3679. He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 

Ant J. c. 385. went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 
warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masquerade and Bacchana- 
lian festivity ; committing the most riotous and extravagant actions. 
He was drawn by eight horses, seated on a magnificent chariot, 
above which a scaiOTold was raised, in the form of a square stage, 
where he passed the days and nights in feasting and carousing. This 
chariot was preceded and followed by an infinite number ofothers, 
some of which, in the shape of tents, were covered with rich car- 
pet9 and purple coverlets ; and others, shaped like cradles, were 
overshadowed with branches of trees. On the sides of the roads, 
and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks ready broach- 
ed were placed, whence the soldiers drew wine in large flagons, 
cups, and ffoblets, prepared for that purpose. The whole country 
echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling of the Bac- 
chanals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many frantic 
creatures, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind 
of licentiousness. All this he did in unitation of the triumph of 
Bacchus, who, as we are told, crossed all Asia, in this equipage, after 
he had conquered India. This riotous, dissolute march lasted seven 
days, during all which time the army was never sober. It was very 
happy, says Quintus Curtius, for them, that the conquered nUtiomi 
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did not tbink of attacking them in this condition ; for 1000 lescdot* 
men, well armed, mi^ht with great ease have defeated the conquer 
on of the world, wbust thus ^uneed in wine and excess. 

Nearchos,* still keeping along the sea^-coast, from the mouth of the 
Indus, came at kst into the Persian gulf, and arrived at the island 
of Hannusia, now called Onnus. He there was infonncd, that Alex- 
ander was not above five days* journey from him. Having left tho 
fleet in a secure place, he went to meet Alexander, accompanied 
only by four persons. The king was very anxious about his fleet. 
When news was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, and that Ne- 
archus had been so very happy as to escape from the ^neral mis- 
fortune. His arrival confirmed him still more in his opimon, when he 
beheld a companv of pale, lean creatures, whose countenances were 
so 'much changea, that it was scarce possible to know them again. 
Taking Nearchus aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed at Ids 
return, but at the same time was inconsolable for the loss of his 
fleet. « Your fleet, royal Sir," cried he immediately, " thanfes to 
the gods, is not lost :" upon wMch he related the condition in which 
he had left it. Alexander could not refrain from tears, and confessed 
that this happy news ^ve him greater pleasure than the conquest 
of all Asia. Ho heard, with uncommon delight, the account Near- 
chus gave of his voyage, and the discoveries he hdd made ; and bid 
him return back, and go quite up the Euphrates as far4is Babylon, 
pursuant to the first orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alexander, con- 
cerning ffo^emors and other officers, who had grievously oppressed 
tlie people of various provinces during his absence : for, fully per- 
miaded'he would never return, they had exercised every species of 
rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. Alexander, strongly aflfect- 
ed with their grievances, and pierced to the very soul with their . 
just complaints, put to death as many as were found ffuilty of mal- 
administration, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been the in 
Btruments of their exactions and other crimes. He ever afterwards 
treated with the same severity all such of his officers as were con- 
victed of the like guilt, so that his government was beloved by all 
the conquered nations. He was of opinion, that a prince owes these 
examples of severity to his equity, which ought to check every kind 
of irregularity ; to his glory, to i)rpve he does not connive, or share 
in the injustice committed in his name ; to the consolation of his 
.subjects, whom he suppties with a vengeance which themselves 
ought never to exercise ; in fine, to the safety of his dominions, 
which, by so equitable an administration, is secured from many dan- 
gers, and very often from insurrections. It is a ejcnt unhappiness 
to a kingdom, when every part of it resounds wil£ exactions, vexa- 
tions, oppressions, and comiptioB, and not so much as a single man 
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ts pioiiflh6d,as a terror to the rest; and that the whole weight of 
the public authority falls only upon the people, and nerer on those 
who ruin them. 

The great pleteure Alexander took, in the account which 
Nearchus gave him of his successful voyage, inspired that prince 
with a great inclination for navigation and voyages by sea. He 
proposed no less than to sail from the Persian gulf, round Arabia 
and Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the Straits of 
Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules's Pillars ; a voyage which 
had been several times attempted, and once performed, by order of 
a kin^ of Egypt, called Necho, as I have observed elsewhere. It 
was anerwards his desifi^, when he should have humbled the pride 
of Carthage, ag^ainst wnich he was greatly exasperated, to cross 
into Spain, called by the Greeks Ibepia, from the river Iberus : he 
next was to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he would 
have had but a short passage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma^ 
cedonia. For this purpose, he sent orders to the viceroys of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, to build in several parts of the Euphrates, and 
particularly at Tbapsacus, ships sufficient for that enterprise; and 
he caused to be felled, on Mount Libanus, a great number of trees, 
which were to be carried into the above-mentioned city. But this 
project, as well as a great many more which he meditated, were ail 
deioated by his early death. 

Continmng bis march, lie went to Pasargada, a city of Persia. 
Orv^ines was governor of the country, and the greatest nobleman in 
it. He was a descendant of Cyrus ; and, besides the wealth he iit- 
herited from his ancestors, he Mmself had amassed great treasures, 
ha^Tiifi^, for many years, ruled a considerable extent of country. He 
haa <fone the king a signal piece of service. The person who 
governed the province during Alexander's expedition into India,' 
happened to die; When Orsines, observing, that for want of a ^ 
vemor, all things were running to confusion, took the administration 
upon himself, composed matters very happily, and pi^served them 
in the utmost tranquillitv till Alexander's arrival. He went to meet 
him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well as his officers. 
These copsisted of a great number of fine and well-trained horses, 
chariots enriched with gold and silver, precious furniture, jewels, 
gold vases of prodigious weight, purple robes, and 4000 talents of 
silver in specie.* However, this generous magnificence proved 
fatal to him ; for when he presented such gifts to the principal gran- 
dees of the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, be passed 
by the eimuch Bagoas, the king's favourite ; and this not through 
forgetfulness, but out of contempt. Some persons telling him how 
much the king loved Bagoas, he answered, **l honour the king's 
friends, but not an infamous eunuch." These words bein£r told 
Bagoas, he empbyed all his credit to ruin a prince descended from 
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the noblest blood in the East, and ineproachable in his conduct 
He even bribed some of Oraines* attenaants, giving them instrcc- 
tions how to impeach him at a proper season ; and in the mean tsne, 
whenever he was alone with the nafy he filled his mind with sus* 
picions and distrust, letting drop ambiguous expressions concerning 
that nobleman, as if by chance ; and dissembling very artfully the 
motives of discontent. Nevertheless, the king suspended his juck- 
ment for the present, but discovered less esteem than before ior 
Oraines, who Knew nothing of what was plotting a^^ainst him, so 
secretly the affair was carried on ; and the eunuch, m his private 
discourses with Alexander, was perpetually charging him either 
with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, is the suffering 
themselves to be prejudiced and overreached m this manner by their 
favourites; a danger so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope 
Gugenius,* assures him, that if he were exempt from this weakness, 
he may boast himself to be the omy man in the world that is so. 
What is here spoken of princes, is apphcable to all who are in 
power. Great men generally listen with pleasure to the slanderer; 
and fortius reason, because he ^nerally puts on the mask of affec- 
tion and zeal, which sooths their pride. Slander always makes 
some impression on the most equitable minds.; and leaves behind it 
such dark and gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies, and 
distrusts. The artful slanderer is bold and indefatigable, because 
he is sure to escape unpunished; and is sensible, that he runs but 
very little danger, in greatly prejudicing others. With regard to 
the great, thev seldom make inquiry in the grounds of these secret 
calumnies, either from indolence, inattention, or shame, to appear 
suspicious, fearful, or diffident; in a word, from their unwillingness 
to own that th^ were imposed upon, and had abandoned themselves 
to a rash creddfity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, and 
the most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought to inevita- 
ble ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occasion. Bagoas, 
afler having taken his measures at distance, at last gave birth to 
his dark design. Alexander, having caused the monument of Cyras 
to be opened, in order to perform funeral honours to the ashes of 
that great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rotten [diield, two 
Scythian bows, and a scimitar ; whereas he hoped to find it full of 
gold and silver, as the Persians had reported. The king laid a goldeq 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak; vastly surprised 
that so powerful and renowned a prince had been buned with ne 
g^reater pomp than a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper 
tune for him to speak, ** Are we to wonder," says he, ** that we nnd 
the tombs of kings so empty, since the houses of governors of pro- 
Tinces are filled with the gold of which they have deprived them? 
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I, indeed, had never seen this monmnent; hot I have heaid Darios 
say, that immense treaanres were buried in it. Hence flowed tiie 
ontounded liberality and profusion of Oraines, who, li^ bestowing 
what he could not keep, without ruining himself, thought to make 
a merit of this in your sight.*' This charge wds without the least 
foundation; and yet the Magi, who guarded the sepulchre, were 
put to the torture, but all to no purpose ; and nothing was discovered 
relating to the pretended theft. Their silence on this occasion 
ought naturally to have cleared Orsines; but the artful, insinuating 
discourses of Bagoas, had made a deep impresdon on Alexander^ 
mind, and by that means given calumny an easy access to it. The 
accusers, whom Bagoas had suborned, having made choice of a 
favourable moment, came and impeached Orsines, and charged him 
with the commissionof several odious crimes, and amongst the rest, 
with stealing the treasure of the monument. At this charge the 
matter appeared no longer doubtful, and no ftirther proof was 
thought requifflte; so that this prince was loaded with chains, be- 
fore Ee so much as suspected that any accusation had been brought 
against him; and was put to death, without being so much as heard 
«»r confronted with his accusers; too unhappy flite of kings, who do 
not hear and examine things in person'; and who still continue infa- 
tuated, notwithstanding the numberless examples they read in his- 
torv, of princes who h&ve been deceived in like manner. 

I have already said, that there had followed the king an Indian* 
called Caianus, reputed the wisest man of his country, who, though 
he professed the practice of the most severe philosophy, had how<- 
ever been persuaded, in his extreme o]d age, to attena upon the 
court. This man,* having lived fourscore and three years, without 
having been ever afticted vidth sickness ; and having a very severe 
lit of the colic, upon his arrival at iPasargada, resolved to put him- 
self to death. Resolutely determined not to let the perfect health 
he hadaiwavsenjoyed, be impaired by lingering pams; and being 
also afraid of fdline into the hands of physicians, and of being tor- 
tured with loads of medicine, he besought the king to order the 
erecting of a funeral pile for him; and desired that after he had 
ascended it, fire might be set to it. Alexander at first imagined 
Caianus mi^ht easUy be dissuaded from so dreadful a deagn; but 
finding, in spite of all the arguments he could use, that Caianus was 
stUl inflexible, he at last was obliged to acquiesce in his request 
Caianus then rode on horseback to the foot of the funeral pile ; of- 
fered up his prayers to the gods ; caused the same libations to be 
poured upcHi himself, and the rest of the ceremonies to be observed, 
which are practised at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, as was 
done to the victims at a sacrifice; embraced such of his friends as 
were present; entreated them to be merry that day, to feast and 
I carouse with Alexander; assuring them at the same time, that ha 
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woddfoon Bee thai prinee in Babylon. After nqriagf tiiese mrdK 
lie aaoended, with the utmoet cheeifiihieis» the funeral i»l6, hid 
himself down upon it, and coirered his f^oe; and when the flame 
catched him, he did not niake the least motion; but with a patienee 
and conatan^ that euiprised the whole anny, ocmtinued in the 
position in which he at first had laid himself; and comfdeted 1» 
sacrifice, by dying porsnant to the custom practised by the sages 
of bis country. 

The historian infbnns ns,* that people differed ¥eiy nmch in oinn- 
ion with respect to this action, dome condemned it, as snitinff <hi1^ 
a frantic, senseless wretch ; others imagined he was prompt^ to it 
out of vainfflory, merely for the sake of bdng gazed at, and to pan 
for a mira<& in constancy (and these were not mistaken;) otfaen 
again applauded this false heroism, which had enabled him to tn- 
nmph in this manner over pain and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this dieadfbl cere- 
mony, invited several of his friends and general officers to sv^iper, 
and m compliance with Calanus's request, and to do lum honour, he 
proposed a crown, hs a reward fi>r him who should quaff most. He 
who conquered on this occasion, was Promachus, who swaflowed 
four measures of wine, that is, eighteen or twen^ {nnts. After 
receiving the prize, which was a crown, worth a ta]ent,f he eur- 
Tived his victory but three days. Of these guests, fortv-4>ne died of 
their intemperance : a scene worthy of cloemg Chat whidi Calanus 
had a little before exhibited ! 

From Pasargada4 Alexander came to Persepolis; and, sorvey' 
ing the remains of the conflagration, was exac^ierated against him- 
wea for his folly in setting it on fire. From hence he advanced 
towards Susa. Nearchus, in compHance with his orders, had begim 
to sail up the Euphrates with his fleet; but bemg informed Uiat 
Alexander was going to Susa, he came down again to the mouth of 
the Pasitigris, and sailed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander 
was to pass it. Then the naval and land armies joined. The king 
ofiered to the gods sacrifices, by wav of thanks for his happy re- 
turn ; and great rejoicings were made in the camp. Neai«hus re- 
ceived the honours due to him, for the care he had taken of the 
fleet ; and for having conducted it so far safe through numberlen 



Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality he had left 
there. He married Statira, Darius's eldest daughter, and gave the 
youngest to his dear Hepluestion. And in order that by nwViny 
these marriages more conunon, Ms own might not be censured, he 
persuaded the greatest noblemen in his court, and his principal &- 
▼ourites, to imitate him. Accordingly they chose from among the 
noblest fomilies of Persia, about fourscore young maidens, whom 
they married. His design was, by these alliances, to cement so 
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^troDgly the union of the two natioiiB, that they should thencefor- 
ward fonn but one, under his empire. The nuptials were solem- 
nised after the Persian manner. He likewise gave a feast to all 
the rest of the Macedonians, who had married before in that coun- 
try. It is related that there were 9000 quests at this feast, and 
tlmt he gave each of them a golden cup for the libations. 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay his soldiers' 
debts. But finding that severiu would not declare the sum they 
owed, fer fear of its being an artifice, merely to discover those 
among them who were too lavish of their money, he appointed in 
his camp, offices, where all debts were paid, without asking the 
name either of the debtor or creditor.' His liberality was very 
great on this occasion, and gave prodigious satisfaction; we are 
told that it amounted to ne^x 10,000 talents ;* but his indul^nce, in 
permitting every person to conceal his name, was a still more 
agreeable circumstance. He- reproached the soldiers for their 
seeming to suspect the truth of his, promise, and said to them : 
*^ That a king ought never to ferfeit ms word with his subjects;! 
nor his subjects suspect that he could be guilty of so shameful a 
prevarioation :" a truly royal maxim, as it ferms the security of a 
pteople, and the most solid glory of a prince ; which, at the samft 
time, may be renounced for ever, by the violation of a single pro- 
mise ; which in afiairp of goveinment is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa 30,000 Persian young men, most 
of the same age, and called EpigorU, that is, successors; as coming 
to relieve the old soldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such 
only had been made choice of, as were the strongest and best shaped 
in all Persia ; and had been sent to the governors of such cities as 
were either lately founded or conquered by Alexander. These had 
instructed them m military discipline, and in all things relating to 
the science of war. They were all very neatly dressed, and armed 
after the Macedonian manner. They came and encamped be^re 
the city, where, drawing up in battle array, they were reviewed; 
and performed their exercises before the king, who was extremely 
well pleased and very bountiful to them afterwards, at which the 
Macedonians took great umbrage. And, indeed, Alexander, ob- 
serving that the latter were harassed and tired out with the length 
of the war, and often vented murmurs and complaints in the assem- 
blies, was, for that reason, desirous of training up these new forces, 
purposely to check the lieentiousness of the veterans. It is dan- 
gerous to disgust a whole nation, and to show too marked a prefer- 
ence to foreigners. 

In the mean time Harpalus,| whom Alexander, during his exne- 
dition into India, had appointed governor of Babylon, quitted ma 
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■enrioe* Flattering hioMelf with the hopoB that this piinoe woi^ 
never return fromtne wars in that country, he had g^iven a loose to 
all kinds of hcentiouaness, and consumed in his infamous revels part 
of the wealth with which he had been intrusted. As soon as hd 
was informed that Alexander, in his return from India, punished 
verv severely such of his lieutenants as had abused their power, h« 
meaitatedhow he might best secure himself; and for this purpose 
amassed 5000 talents, that is, about 750,000/. ; assembled 6000 sol- 
diers, withdrew into Attica, and landed at Athens. Immediately 
ftU such orators as made a trade of their^eloquence,* ran to him in 
crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before by 
hopes ojf them. Harpalus did not fail to distribute a small part of 
his wealth amonff these orators, to win them over to his interest, 
but he offered Pnocion 700 talents,f and even put his person and 
property under his protection, well knowing the psodigiouB influ- 
ence he had over the people. 

'. The &nie of his probity, and particularly of bis disinterestedness, 
had gained him this influence. Philip's deputies had offered him 
great sums of money in that prince's name, entreating him to ac- 
cept them, if not for himself, at least for his children, who were so 
poor that it would be impossible for them to suj^rt the ffloiy of 
wA name ; ^ If they resetnble me,"| replied Phocion, '' Uie httle 
spot of ground, on the produce of which I have hitherto lived, and 
which has raised me to the gl<»ry you mention, will be suffici^xt to 
maintain them : if it will not, I do not mtend to leave them wealth, 
merely to foment and heighten their luxury." Alexander} having 
likewise sent him 100 talents,|| Phocion asked those who brought 
them, ^ with what design Alexander had sent so great a sum to 
him alone of all the Athenians ?"•->( It is," replied they, '^ because 
Alexander looks uponypu as the only just and virtuous man."— 
** Let him, then," says rhocion, <' sufler me still to enjoy that cha« 
racter, and be really what I am taken for." 
. The reader will suppo$(e,that he did not give a more i^vourablo 
reception to the persons sent by Harpalus. And indeed he spoke 
to them in very harsh terms, declaring that he should immediately 
take such measures as would be very disagreeable to the person an 
whose errand they came, in case he did not leave off bribing the 
city ;, so that Harpalus lost all ho]?es from that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first show more favour to Harpalus. He 
advised the Athenians to drive hira out from the city, and not to 
involve it in a war upon a very unjust occasion, and at tjie same 
time without the least necessity. 

Some d^ya after, Harpalus, asr an inventory was taking of his 
goods, having observed that Demosthenes took a particular pleasure 
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fit viewing one of the king's caps, and that he admired the ftahion 
and Uie beauty of the workmanship, desired him to take it in his 
hand, and tell him the toeighi of the gold, Demosthenes, taking 
the eup, was surprised at its heaviness, and accordingly asked how 
much it weighed? Harpalus answered with a smile, **Twentr 
talents,* I beueve ;" and that very evening sent him that sum with 
the cup; for so ^at was Harpalus*s penetration, that he could 
discover by the aur, and certain glances, the foible of a man struck 
with the charms of gold. Demosthenes could not resist its power ; 
but, overcome by this present, and being no longer master of him- 
self,! he joined <hi a sudden Harpalus's party; and the very next 
morning, having wrapped his neck well m wool and bandages, he 
went to the assembly. The ueople then ordered him to nse and 
make a speech, but he refusea, making sigos that he had lost his 
voice; upon -which some wi^ cried aloud, that their orator had 
been seized La the night, not with a squinancy^ but an argyrancy; 
thereby intimating, tiwt Harpalus*s money had suppressed his voice. 
The peo|de Bemg told next day of the sift which had been sent 
to riemosthenes, were highly exasperated, and refused to hear his 
justification* Harpalus was thereupon expelled the city; and in 
order to discover the persons who had taken bribes, the magistrates 
commanded a strict search to be made in all houses, that of Caiicles 
excepted, who having married but a little before, was exempt fron^i 
this inquiry, out of respect to his bride. The politeness shown on 
this occasion does honour to Athens, and b not always exercised 

elsewhere. , ■• i_ t.- t 

Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a decree, by which 
the senate of the Areopagus was empowered to take cognizance 
of this matter. He was Uie first they tried, and fined, upon being 
convicted, fifty talents,} for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prison ; however, "he found means to escape, and left his country. 
Demosthenes did not behave/with resolution and magnanimity in 
his banishment, residing generally at ^gma or TroBzene ; and 
every time he cast his eyes on Attica, his ftice would be covered 
with tears; and he suffered such, words to drop from him as were 
unworthy a brave man ; words, which by no means correspond 
with his resolute and generous behaviour during hib administration. 
Cicero was reproached with the same weakness in his exile, which 
ehows that great men are not such at all times, nor in all circum- 

stances. , 

It were to be wished,|l for the honour of eloquence, that what 
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Pamaidu relates in jnttifleation of DemortheiiM, were true ; and 
it ia very probable it waa ao. According to tfaia author, Harpalus, 
after flying from Athena, waa seized by Philozenus the Maoedo« 
nian; anf being racked to extort from him the namda of each 
Athnuans aa had been bribed by him, he did not once mention 
Demosthenes, whose name, had he been goihy, he woold not have 
aapprsssed before Philoxenns, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the first report of Harpalus's flying to Athens, Alexander, 
folly determined to go in oerson to pomsh Harpalos and the Athe- 
niana, had commanded a fleet to be equipped. But after news was 
brought that the people in their assembly had ordered him to depart 
their city, he laid aside all thoughts of returning into Europe. 

Alexander, haying still a cmoatj to see the ocean, came dow^ 
from Susa, upon the river Eulsus; and after having coasted the 
Persian gulf to the mouth of the Tigris, he went up that river 
towards ue army which was encamped on the banks of it, near 
the city of Opia, under the command of Hephsstion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration in the camp, 
by which all the Macedonians, who, by reason of their age, woundsy 
or any other infirmity, were unable to support any longer the 
fatigues of the service, were permitted to return mto Greece; 
dechring that his design was to discharge them, to be bountifu] to 
them, and send them oack to their native country in a safe .and 
honourable manner. His intention, in making tms declaration, 
was to obli^, and at the same time give them tbe strongest proof 
of his affection for them. However, the very contrary happened ; 
for beiog already disgusted upon some other accounts, especially by 
the vinble preference which Alexander ffave to foreignere, they 
imagined, that his resolution was to make Asia the seat of his 
empire, and to disengage himself from the Macedonians; and that 
the only motive of his £scharging them, was, that they might nutke 
room for the new troops he had fevied in the conquered countries. 
This alone was sufficient to exasperate them to fury. Without 
observing the least order or discipline, or regarding the remon- 
strances of their officers, they went to the king with an air of 
insolence which they had never assumed till then, and with seditious 
cries demanded to be all discharged; saying farther, tliat since he 
despised the soldiers who Had gained hun all his victories, he and 
his father Ammon might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased; but as for themselves, they were 
fuUy determined not to serve him any longer. 

The king, no way surprised, and without once hesitating, leaps 
from hii trSiunal; causes the principal mutineers, whom he himself 
pointed out to his guards, to be immediately seized, and ordera 
thirteen to be puniiuied. This bold and vigorous action, which 
thunderstruck tne Macedonians, suppressed weir insolence in an 
instant; quite amazed and confounded, and scarce daring to look 
at one another, they atood with downcast eyes, and were ao 
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dispirited, and trembled so prodigiously, tliat they were unable to 
speak or even to think. Seeing them in this concKtion, he re- 
ascended his tribunal, where, after repeating to them, with a severe 
countenance, and a menacing tone of voice, the numerous fiivours 
which Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the marks 
of kindness and friendship by which he himself had distinguished 
them, be concluded with these words : " You all desire a discharge ; 
I grant it to you. Go now, and publish to the whole world, l£at 
you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had con- 
quered, who were more affectionate to him than you." After 
speaking this, he returns suddenly into his tent ; cashiers his old 
guard ; appoints another in its place, all composed of Persian sol- 
diers ; and shuts himself up for some days, without seeing any per- 
son all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they could not have 
been more shocked than when news was brought them, that thf 
kin^ had confided the care of his person to the Persians. They 
comd suppress their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard but 
cries, ffix>ans, and lamentations. Soon after, they all run together 
to the king*s tent, throw down their arms, confessing their guilt ; 
Kcknowleagms their fault with tears and sighs; declare that the 
loss of life wilfnot be so grievous as the loss of honour-, and protest 
that they will not leave the place till the king has' pardoned them. 
Alexanaer could no longer resist the tender proofs they ^ave of 
their sorrow and repentance ; so that when he himself, at his com- 
ing out of his tent, saw them in this dejected condition, he could 
not refrain from tears ; and, after some sfentle reproaches, which 
were softened by an air of humanity and kindness, he declared, so 
loud as to be heard by them all, that he restored them to his friend- 
ship. This was restoring them to life, as was manifest from their 
iriiouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as were no lon^r 
able to carry arms, and sent them back to their native country with 
rich presents. He commanded, that at the exhibiting of the pubUc 
games, they should be allowed the chief places in the theatre, and 
uiere sit with crowns on their heads; and gave orders that the chil- 
dren of those who had lost their lives in his service, should receive, 
during their minority, the same pay which had been given their 
fathers. Such support and honours granted to veterans, must ne- 
cessarily ennoble, in a very conspicuous manner, the military pro- 
fession. It is not possible for a government to enrich every soldier 
individually; but it may animate and console him by marks of dis- 
tinction, which inspire a stronger ardour for war, more constancy 
in the service, and nobler sentiments and motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these soldiers, to 
whom he gave the government of Macedonia, Thessaly , and Thrace, 
which Antipater had enjoyed; and the latter was commanded to 
bring the recruits instead of Cratenuu The king |iad bug suios 
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teon qidte tired witb the cenfilaiiits of hie moQier and Antipster^ 
who eoold not agree* She charged Antipater with aqpirii^ at 
■orerngn power, and the latter complained of her violent and on- 
tracUw diapoaition; and had often declared in his letten, that she 
did not behaye in a manner suitable to her dignity. It was with 
iome lelactance Antipater resigned his goTemment* 

A. M. aeeo. From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in 

JbiLJ.o. SM. Media, where, ader having deroatched the most 
nrspnt affurs of the kingdom, h» again solemnizea games and festi- 
yali : there had come to him from Greece, 3000 dancers, makers of 
machinery, and other persons skilled in diversions of this kind. It 
k^^ned ver^ nnluckily, during the celebration of these festivals, 
that HepluMtion died cif a disease which he brou^rfat upon himselfl 
Akxanw abandoning himself to immodi?Tat.e dnnkine, his whole 
tourt followed his example, and sometimes spent whole dm and 
^hts in these excesses. Jn one of them Hephcstion lost his life. 
He was the most intimate friend the king had, the confidant of all 
his secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second selfl Craterus alone 
seemed to dispute this honour with him. An expresaon, which one 
day escaped tnat prince, shows the difference he made between these 
two courtiers. ** Craterus," says he, ^ loves the king, but Heplues- 
tion loves Alexander." This expression signifies, if I mistake not, 
that Hephnstion was attached, in a tender and affectionate manner, 
to the person of Alexander ; but that Craterus loved him as a king, 
that is, was concerned for his reputation, and sometimes was less 
dbsemiious to his will, than zealous for his glory and interest. An 
ixceflent character, but very uncommon. 

Hephnstion was as much bebved by all the courtiers as by Alex 
ttider himself. Modest, even-tempered, beneficent ; free from pride, 
avarice, and jealousy; he never abused his credit with the king, nor 
jireferred himself to those officm, whose merit made them necee- 
sary to his soverei^ He was universally regretted ; but his death 
tiirew Alexander mto excessive sorrow, to which he abandoned 
himself in such a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. He 
eeemed to receive no consolation, but in the extraordinary funeral 
honours to be paid to his friend <m his arrival at Babylon, whither he 
commanded Perdiccas to carry his corpse. 

In order to romove, by business and en]|)loyment, the melancholy 
Ideas which the death of his favourite perpetually awakened in his 
mind, Alexander marohed his army against the Cossni, a warlike 
nation, inhabiting the mountains of Media, whom not one of tli^ 
Persian monarohs had ever been able to conquer. However, the 
king reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed the Tigris, and 
viarohed towards Babylon. 
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Alenmder enten Babyloik In spite of the sinister predlctioiis of the Vagi and other 
■oothseyeis. H^ there fbrais the plans of several voyages and conqnesis. He seu 
■boat repairing the Iweaches made in the embanl[ments of tlie Tigris and Enphrates, 
and rebuilding the temple of Belus. de abandons himself to hnmoderate drinking, 
which MngB bim to bis end. The universal grief spread over the whole empire 
upon that aceeont Sysigambis is not able to survive him. Preparations are mads 
to eonvey Alexander's corpse to the temple of Jupiter Ammim in Libya. 

Alexander being urived within a leaffae and a half of Babi/lon,* 
the Chaldeans, who pretended to know futurity by the stais, deput- 
ed to him some of their old men, to warn him that he would be in 
danger of his life, in case he entered that city, and were yery urrait 
with him to pass by it. The Babylonish astrologers were hem in 
such great reputation, that this advice made a strange impression 
on his mind, and filled him with confusion and dread. Upon this, 
after sending several of the grandees of his court to Babvlon, he 
himself went another way ; and having marched about ten leagues, 
he stopped for some time in the place where he had encamped his 
army. The Greek philosophers, being told the' foundation of liis 
fear and scruples, waited upon him ; when setting in the clearest 
light the principles of Anaxafforas, whose tenets they followed, 
they demonstrated to him, in the strongest manner, the vanity of 
astrology ; and made him have so great a contempt for divination 
in general, and fi>r that of the Chaldeans in particular, that be 
immediately marched towards Babylon with his whole army. He 
knew that there were arrived in that city,f ambassadors from all 
parts of the world, who waited for his coming; the whole earth 
echoing so much with the terror of his name, that the several 
nations came, with inexpressible ardour, to pay homage to Alexan- 
^r, as to him who was to be their sovereign. This view, which 
agreeably soothed the strongest of all his passions, contributed very 
much to stifle every other reflection, and to make him careless of 
all advice that might be eriven him ; so that he set forward with all 
possible diligence towar& that great city, there to hold, as it were, 
the states-general of the world. After making a most magnificent 
entry, he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the grandeur 
and dignity suitable to a great monarch, and, at the same time, with 
the afnibihty and politeness of a prince, who is desirous of winning 
the affection of all. He loaded those of Epidaurus with mat pre- 
sents for the deity who presided over then* city, as weU as over 
health, but reproached him at the same time. " ^sculapius," says 
he, << has showed me but very little indulgence, in not preserving 
the lifo of a friend, who was as dear to me as myself." In private 
he discovered a great friendship for suoh of the aei)uties of Greece, 
as came to congratulate him on his victories and his happy return ; 
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and lie raitoed to tbem afl tl» sUtoes, ind oClier enfMUei, w 
Xenm had carried out of Greece, that were fbuiid in Susa, Baby- 
lon. Paaafgada, and other places. We are told that among these 
were the statiiei of Harmodius and Ariatogiton, and that they were 
hroiwhl back to Athena* 

The ambaasadoTB from Corinth having offered him. In the name of 
their city, the freedcHn of it, he laofhOT at an offer which seemed 
altogeithm unworthy of one who had attained ao exalted a fotch of 
mndeor and power. Howerer, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had miited this privilege to Hercules only, he accepted it 
with jo^ ; ana niqued himself upon treading in his tte]Mi, and resem- 
bling lum in all things* Bvt, cries Seneca,* in what did this f!rantic 
Toung man, with whom socooasful temerity passed for virtue, resem- 
ble llercules ? The Utter, free from aU self-interested views, tra- 
velled through the world, merely to benefit the several nations whom 
he visited, uid to purse the earth of such robbers as infested it . 
whereas Alexander, wno is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation into aS places, and 
in rendering himself the terror of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to be read pub- 
Hcly in the assembly of the Olvmpic games, whereby the several 
cities of Greece were commanded to permit aU exiles to return into 
their native country, those excepted who had committed sacrilege, 
or any other crime deserving death; and ordered Antipater to 
emplov an armed force against such cities as should refuse to obey. 
This letter was read in the assembly. But the Athenians and 
iEtolians did not think themselves obh^ed to put these orders in 
execution, which seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having deepatched these affairs, finding himself 
now at leisure, began to think of Hephiestion's buriaL This he 
solemnized with a magnificence, the like of which had never been 
seen. As he himself undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded all the neighbouring cities to contribute their utmost 
in exalting the pomp of it. He likewise ordered all the nations of 
'Asia to extinguish what the Persians call the sacred /re, till the 
ceremony of the interment should be ended, which was considered 
as an ill omen, it bein? never practised in Persia, except at the death 
' of its monarohs. AD the officers and courtiers, to please Alexan- 
der, caused images to be carved of that favourite, of gold, ivory, 
and other precious materials. 

At the same time the king, having procnred a ftetX number of 
architecta and skilful workmen, first caused near sa Ibrlongs of the 
waU of Babylon to be beaten down; and, havix^ got t<^;ether a 

* aoM mi rimfle habctot rtmmn MtnieKem, c«i pro vfartats «nrt Mis temorflaiff 
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mat number of bricks, and levelled the spot designed for the 
nuieral pile, he had a most magnificent momnnental stroctuze 
erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty T>arts, in each whereof was 
raised a uniform building, the roof of which was covered ^ith great 
planks of pabn-tree wood. The whole formed a perfect square, 
the drcumference of i^hich was adorned with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Each side was a furlong, or 100 fathoms, in length. At 
the fbot of it, and in the first row, were set 244 prows of ships 
gilded, on the buttresses* or supporters whereof, the statues of two 
archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, were fixed ; 
and two other statues, in an upiriirht posture, completely armed, 
bigger than the life, being five cubits in height. The i^aces between 
the prows were spread and adorned with purple cloth. Over these 
provTs was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the shafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embelushed with crowns of gold at the 
part where they are held. The fiame of those flambeaux ending 
at top, terminated towards eagles, which, with their heads turned 
downward, and extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed 
near or upon the base, turned their heads upwards towards the 
eagles. Over this colonnade stood a third, in the base of which 
was represented, in relievo, a party of hunting animals cf every 
Irind. On the superior order, that is, the fourth, the combat of ^e 
Centaurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden 
fibres, representing lions and bulls, were placed alternately. The 
whole edifice terminated with military trophies, after the Macedo- 
nian and Barbarian fashion, as so many symbols of the victory of 
the former and defeat of the latter. On the entablatures and roof 
were represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were filled 
(but so as not to be discerned) with musicians, who sang moumAil 
airs and dirges in honour of the deceased. This edifice was upwards 
of 130 cubits high, that is, above 195«feet. 

The beauty of the design of this structure, the singularity and 
magnificence of the decorations, and the several ornaments of it, 
Burpassed the most wonderful productions of fancy, and were all in 
an exquisite taste. Alexander had appointed to superintend the 
building of this edifice, Stasicrates, a great architect, and admira- 
bly weU skilled in mechanics, in all whose inventions and designs 
there appeared, not only prodigious magnificence, but a surprising 
boldness, and such grandeur as was scarce conceivable. 

It was this artistff who, in a conversation some time before with 
Alexander, had told him, that of all the mountains he knew, none 
would so well admit of being cut into the shape of a man, as mount 
Athos in Thraco : that, if he therefore pleased to give orders, he 
would make this mountain the most durable of al] statues, and that 

• In Greeks 'E.T4rr//«r, or eort. TImm are two plecM of timker which pfq|«6t Uf 
flMilcht and left of tlie prow. f Plat, de Ibitiiii. Alei. iem. L p. 33$. 
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wbkb would lie most open to tbe view of tlieiiinveTse. Initsleft 
hand it should hold a city, consiBting of 10,000 inhabitants; and 
from its right should pour a great river, whose waters would dis- 
diarge themselves into the sea. One would have thoiuffat that this 
project would have pleased Alexander, who sought ror the great 
and marvellous in all things ; nevertheless, he rejected it, and wisely 
answered, that it was enough that there already was one prince, 
whose folly mount Athoe would eternize. This was meant of 
Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut through the isthmus of that 
mountain, wrote a fetter to it in the most proud and senseless terms.* 
** With regard to myself," says Alexander, ^ mount Caucasus, the 
river Tanais,f the Caspian sea, all which I passed in triumph, shall 
be my monument." 

The expense of the splendid monument which this prince erected 
in honour of Hephnstion, with that of the funeral, amounted to up- 
wards of 12,000 talents, that is, more than 1,800,000/. But what 
man was ever so ridiculously and extravagantly profuse ! All this 
gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood of nations, and the 
substance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed to a vain osten- 
tation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for his deceased 
friend, something was still wanting to the honours he paid him, 
which might raise him above human nature ; and this was what he 
proposed, and for that purpose had sent to the temple of Ammon a 
trusty person, named Philip, to inquire the will of the god. It doubt- 
less was the echo of that of Alexander ; and the answer was, that 
sacrifices might be offered to Hephiestion, as a demi-god. These 
were not spared in any manner; Alexander himself first setting the 
example, when he made a great feast, to which upwards of 10,000 
persons were invited. At the same time be wrote to Cleoraenes, 
^vemor of Effypt, commanding him to build a temple to Hephees- 
tion in Alexandria, and another m the isle of Pharos. In this letter 
(which is still extant,) to excite his diligence, and to hasten the 
work, he grants the ^vemor, who was despised universaSy for 
his injustice and rapme, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
past, present, and future ; provided that, at his return, the temple 
and city should be completed. And now nothing was seen but 
new altars, new temples, and new festivals; no oaths were ad- 
ministered but in the name of the new deity ; to question his divi- 
nity was a capital crime. An old ofiicer (a friend of Hephaestion) 
having bewailed him as dead, in passing before his tomb, had like 
to have been put to death for it ; nor would he have been pardoned, 
had not Alexander been assured, that the officer wept, merely from 
some remains of tenderness, and not as doubting Hephxestion's 

*Proiu! Athot, wbo llflert thy head toheaveDf be not to bold aa to oppose to my work 
nen aach rocks and atonea aa thsy cannot cut ; otherwiae I will cut toM quite to piecaa, 
and throwthea into Uie aea. PhUareht^ ir& cohib. p. 55S. tTbe lazartes Ja 

bare meant 
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divixuty. I cannot say whether Alexander prevafled bo far, as to mc&e 
any one give credit to Hephsestion's divinity; hat he huneelf ap- 
peared, or at least endeavoured to appear, firmly peranadcd of it; 
and gloried, not only that he had a god for his lather, hut that ho 
himself could make gods. How ridiculous Ls all this ! 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in Bahylon, he 
revolved a great numher of projects in his mind ; such as to go round 
Africa by sea; to make a complete discovery of all the nations 
lyin^ round the Caspian sea, and inhabiting its coasts ; to conquer 
Arabia; to make war against Carthage, and to subdue the rest of 
Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and the 
neat vivacity of his imagination and ambition would never suffer 
him to be at rest; nay, could he have conquered the whole world,* 
he would have sought a new one, to satiate the avidity of his 
desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his thoughts very 
much. Finding it surpassed in extei^t, in conveniency, ana in what* 
ever can be wished, either for the necessities or pleasures of life, 
all the other cities' of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of 
his empire ; and for that purpose, was desirous of adding to it all the 
conveniences and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, had suffered pro- 
digiously by the breakin£r of the bank or dike of the Euphrates, at 
the heaa.of the canal caUed Pallacopa. The river ruL ing out of 
its usual channel by this breach, overflowed the wliole o mtry ; and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at last so ^ de, that it 
would have cost almost as much to rep<iir the bank, as he nosing 
of it had done at first. So Uttle water was left in the v hannel of 
the Euphrates about Babylon, that there was scarce depth enough 
for small boats, which consequently was of great prejudice to the 
city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which purpose he em- 
barked upon the Euphrates, in order to take a view of the place. 
It was on this occasion that he reproached, in a ludicrous insulting 
tone of voice, the Mad and Chaldeans, who accompanied him, for 
the vanity of their predictions; since, notwithstanding the ill omens 
they had endeavoured to terrify him with fas if he had been a cre- 
dulous woman) he however had entered Babylon, and was returned 
from it very safe. Attentive to nothing but the subject of his voy- 
age, he went and viewed the breach, and gave the proper orders for 
repairing and restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest applause. Such 
works are truly worthy great princes, and give immortal honour to 
their name, smce they are not the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but 
solely calculated for the pablic good. By the execution of this pro- 
ject, he would have recovered a whole province which lay under 

• Ubqi Pelteo Jarml dob lolBctt orblk Jvn 
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waler; and have made the river more navigable, and conaeqnently 
of greater eervice to the Babylonians, by turning it all again into 
its channel as before. 

This work, after having been carried on the length of thirty far- 
longs (a league and a hall,) was stopped by difficulties owing to the 
nature of the soD ; and the death of this prince, which happened 
soon after, put an end to this project, and several others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, prevented its execu- 
tion. The real obstacle to the success of it, was the curse which 
Gk>d had pronounced against this city; an anathema which no hu- 
man power could divert or retard.* *< I will cut off from Babylon 
the name and remnant," had the Lord of hosts sworn above 300 
years before: **I wUl also make it a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water : and I will sweep it with the besom of destructionf— 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera 
tion to generation : neither shall the shepherds make their fold there." 
Heaven and earth would eooner have passed away, than Alexander's 
design have been put in executidta. No river was now to flow by Ba- 
bylon ; the places round it were to be overflowed and changed into un- 
inhabitable fens ; it was to be rendered inaccessible, by the prodigious 
quantities of mud and dirt; and the city, as well as the country 
about it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which would 
make all ac^^ess to it impracticable.| Thus it now lies; and all 
things wen .o conspire to reduce it to this dejected state, in order 
that the pn iheey might be completelv fulfilled; { " For the Lord of 
ho.^ts hath >urposed, and who shall disannul it? And his hand is 
stnitched c it, and who shall turn it back? " Nothing shows more 
evidently t le strength and weight of this invincible curse, than the 
effi>rts of the most powerful pnnce that ever reifned; a prince, the 
most obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying on his 
projects; a prince, of whose enterprises none had ever miscarried ; 
and who failed in this only, thougn it did not seem so difficult as 
thereat. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and had most at 
heart, was the repairing the temple of Belus. Xerxes had demolish- 
ed it on his return from Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. 
Alexander was resolved, not only to rebuild it, but even to raise a 
much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, he caused all the 
rubbish to be removed ; and finding that the Magi, to whose care he 
had left this, went on but slowly, he made his soldiers work. Not- 
withstanding 10,000 of them were daily employed at it, for two 
mouths successively, the work was not finished at the death of this 
prince, so prodigious were its ruins. When it came to the turn of 
the Jewish soldiers who were in his army,|| to work as the rest had 
done, t^ey could not be prevailed upon to gtve their assistance ; but 
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excused themselves with saying, that as idolatry was forhiidden by 
the tenets of their religion, they therefore were not allowed to as" 
sist in building of a temple designed for idolatrous worship; and 
accordingly not one lent a hand on this occasion. They were puji- 
bhed for disobedience, but all to no purpose; so that, at last, Alex- 
ander admiring their constancy, discharged, and sent them home.- 
This delicate resolution of the Jews is a lesson to many Christians, 
as it teaches them that they are not allowed to join or assist in the 
comniisBion of an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Providence on tliis 
occasion. God had broken to pieees, by the hand of his servant 
Cyrus,* the idol Belus, the god who rivalled the Lord of Israel : 
he aflerwards caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These first 
blows which the Lord struck at Babylon were so many omens of 
its total ruin ; and it was as impossible for Alexander to complete 
the rebuilding of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after 
to restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works above men- 
tioned, during his stay in Babylon, he spent the greatest part of his 
time in such pleasures as that citv afforded ; and one would con- 
clude, that the chief aim, both of his occupations and diversions, 
was to stupify himself^ and to drive from Iiis mind the melancholy 
and afflicting' ideas of an impending death, with which ke was 
threatened by all the predictions of the Magi and other soothsayers • 
for though in certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various 
notices which had been riven him, he was however seriously 
affected with them inwardly ; and these gloomy reflections were 
fi)r ever returning to his mind. They terrined him at last to such a 
degree, that whenever the most insignificant thing happened (if 
ever so little extraordinary and unusual) his imagination swelled it 
immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. 
The palace was now filled with sacrificers, with persons whose 
ofiice was to perform expiations and purifications, and with others 
who pretended to see into futurity and prophesy things to come. 
It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philosophic eye, to see a 
prince, at whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the strong- 
est terrors ; so true it is, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of 
the gods, and the increduhty which prompts us neither to feaf nor 
believe any thing, be a great misfortune, superstition, which enslaves 
the soul to the most abject fears, the most ridiculous follies, is a 
misfortune no less to be dreaded, and ho less fatal in its conse- 
quences. It is plain that God, by a just judgment, took a pleasure 
in demding, before the eyes of all nations, and in every ace, and 
in sinking lower than the condition of the vulgar, the man who had 
affected to set himself above human nature, and e(}ual himself to 
the Deity. This prince had sought, in all his actions, that vain« 

* God siTCi him tliii nime in InlslL 
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gkHy of conqaert which men iiu)0t adimie ; and to which tliey affix, 
more than to any thing else, the idea of jg^randeur : and God dehTen 
lym up to a ridiculouB auperatitton, which men of good aenae and 
understanding drapise moat, and than which nothing can be mon 
weak or groveUing. 

Alexander waa therefore for ever Bolemiuzing new ie8tiyaf8,and 
perpetually at new banquets, in which he quaffed with hie usual 
mtomperance. After having spent a whole night in carousing, a 
second entertainment was proposed to him. He met accordingly, 
and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to the health of 
every person io company, and then pledged them severally. After 
this, calling for Hercules*s cup, which held six bottles, it was filledi 
when he poured it all down, annting to a Macedoq^ of the com- 
pany, Proteas by name, and afterwards pledged bun a^pain, in the 
same enormous bumper. He had no sooner swallowed it, than he 
feu upon the floor. ** Here, then," cries Seneca* (describinfir the 
fatal effects of drunkenness,) '* is this hero, invincible by all the 
teiUi of prodi^ous marches, by the dangers of sieges and combats, 
by. the most violent extremes of heat uid cold ; here he lies, con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth by the fatal cup 
of Hercules." 

In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, and carried 
half dead to his palace. The fever continued, though with eome 
considerable intervals, in which he gave the necessary orders for 
the sailing of the fleet, and the marching of his land forces, beisf 
persuadea he should soon recover^ But at last, iGnding himself 
oast all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he drew his ring 
hrom his finger, and gave it to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his 
corpse to the temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding his great weakness,! he however struggled 
with death, and raising himself upon his elbow, presented his sol- 
diers fto whom he coula not refuse this last testimony of friendship] 
his dymg hand to kiss. After this, his principal courtiers asking to 
whom £e left the empire ; he answered, " To the most worthy ;'* 
adding, *' that he foresaw the decision of this would give occasion 
to strange funeral games after his decease." And Perdiccas, in- 
quiring farther at what time they should pay him divine .honours; 
he re^ed,*' When you are happy." These were hia last words, and 
soon after he expired. He was thirty-two years and. eight montJbs 
old, of which he had reigned twelve. He died in the middle of 
the spring, the first year of the cxivth Olympiad. 

A. H. 3083. No one, says Plutarch and Arriaif, suspected 

Ant i. c. 3SL then that Alexander had been poisoned ; and yet 

* Alesuidnini tot itinera, tot pnelia, tot blemes, per quas, vieti temponun looo* 
nimqae dUBcaltate, tranrierat, tot flamina ex ignoto cadentia, tol marla tutum dimi- 
wint; intamperantia bibendi et Ule Herculaoena ac fualia acyphiu condid. Sense 
Mpi9U 83. t Quanquam vtoleiitia morbi diJabebatur, In eubltnm taoMii eivctiu, 

daiirani omntbui, qui eam contiagen veiteat, porredi. Quia autm- ttlam oseulaEl 
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Ikcttystiom that such rep(Mrtogeiierii% proving Buttheitate 
of hk body proved that he did not die by tJHit means ; for all his 
chief officers disagreemg amoiiff th^mBesves, the corpse, though it 
lay quite neglected for seTeral days in fiabyloD) which stands in a 
hot dimate, did not show the least qrmptoms of putrefaction. The 
true poison which brought him to his end was wine, which hn» 
kdled many thousands hesides Alexander. It was neverUieless 
believed afterwards, that this prince had been poisoned by th« 
treachery of Antipater's sons ; that Cassander, the eldest of them, 
brought the poison from Greece ;* that lolas, his younger brother^ 
threw the fatal draught into Alexander's cup, of which he was the 
bearer ; and that he cuimingly chose the time of the great fmut 
mentioned before, in order that the prodigious quantity of wine he 
then drank, might conceal the true cause of his death. The state 
<^ Antipater's affairs, at that time, gave some grounds for this 
suspicion. He was persuaded that he had been recalled with no 
other view than to ruin him, because of his mal-administration 
duiing his vice-royalty ; and it was not alto^ther improbable, that 
he coounanded his own son to commit a crime, which would save 
his own life, by taking away that of his sovereign. An undoubted 
circumstance is, that he could never wash out this stain ; and that 
as long as he lived, the Macedonians detested him as a traitor who 
- had poisoned their king. Aristotle was aJso suspected, but with 
no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lest his life by poison or by excessive drink- 
ing, it is surprising to see the prediction of the Magi and sooth- 
sajrers, with regard to his dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. 
It is certain aiM indisputable, that God had reserved to himself 
alcme the knowledse of futurity ; and if the soothsayers and oracles 
have sometimes foretold things which really came to pass, they 
could do it in no other way than by their impious correspondence 
with devils, who by their penetration and natural sagacity, find out 
several methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into futurity, 
with regard to approacmng events ; and are enabled to make pre- 
dictions, which, though they appear above the reach of human 
understandii^, are not yet above that of malicious spirits of dark- 
ness. The knowledge those evil spirits have of all the circum- 
stances which precede and lead to an event ;f the part they 
fipequently bc^ir in it, by inspiring such of the wicked as are ^veu up 
to them, with the thoughts and desire of doing certain actions, and 

non cunerct, quB Jam ftto opprena, maxlmi exercitfts complezui, honiBiiitate qakm 
■pfarttn vlTidkMc, nuSeitl Fol. Max, I. y. c. 1. 

^ Itto pretended that this poison was an eitremely cold water, which distils drop by 
dropi Heorn a rock hi Arcadia, called Nonacrls. Very little of it iklls ; and it is so acri- 
Donlotts, that it corrodes whatever Tessel receiTes it, those, excepted which are inad« 
of a A>ule*8 hooC We are told that it was brought for this horrid purpose from Greeea 
to Babylon, in a veasel of the latter sort. t Dnmones perversis (solent) malefketa 

foadere, de quorum moribua certi sQnt qudd sint els talia suadentibua conaeasarL 
Soadent auten iniria iavisibilibtts wodia S. JiMgwt. de Divinai. Dmmtm. p. SflS 
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wmmittlwgcertahi crimes; an inspintion to which fhejiemOB 
those wicked penoiui will consent ; by these thinffs, devils are ena- 
bled to foresee and foretell cextain particalars. 'Hiey, indeed, often 
mistake in their conjectures, but €rod also sometimes permits them to 
succeed in them,* in order to punish the impiety of those, who,ln con- 
tradiction to his commands, mquire their fate of such lying ^irits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, the whole ^aoe 
echoed with cries and ^ans. The vanquished bewailed him with 
as many tears as the victors. The grief for his death occasioning 
the remembrance of his many good qualities, all his faults were for- 
gotten. The Persians declared him to have been the most just, 
the kindest sovereign that ever reigned over them; the Macedo- 
nians, the best, the most valiant prince in the universe ; and all 
exclaimed against the gods for having enviously bereaved mankind 
of him in the flower of his age, and the height of his fortune. The 
Macedonians imagined they saw Alexander, with a firm and intre- 
pid air, still lead mem on to battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and 
reward such as had distinguished themselves. They then reproach- 
ed themselvesfer having refused him divine honours ; and confessed 
they had been ungratend and impious, for bereaving him of a name 
he so justly merited. 

Af^r paying him this homage of veneration and tears, they turned 
their whole thoughts and reflections on themselves, and the sad 
condition to which they were reduced by Alexander's death. They 
considered that they were on the farther side (with respect to Mace- 
doniaj of the Euphrates, without a leader to head them ; and snr- 
rounaed with enemies, who abhorred their new ^oke. As the king 
died without nominating his successor, a dreadful futurity present- 
ed itself to their imagination; and exhibited nothing but divisions, 
civil wars, and a fatafnecessity of still shedding their blood, and of 
opening their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but only to give 
a king to it ; and to raise to the throne perhaps some mean omder 
or wicked wretch. 

This great mounung was not confined merely to Babyism, butt 
spread over all the province ; and the news of it soon reached Da- 
nus's mother. One of her granddaughters was with her, still 
inconsolable for the loss of Hephiestion her husband, and the sight 
of the public calamity' recalled all her private woes. But Sysi- 
gambis bewailed the several misfortunes of her family; and this 
new affliction awaked the remembrance of all its former suflferings. 
One would have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that &a 
unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of two sons at the same 
time. She wept the living no less than the dead: " Who now," 
would she say, ** will take Car^ of my daughters? where shall we 
find another Alexander?" She would fancy she saw them again 

* Facile est et non incongraum, utomnipotens et justiu ad eoram poanam quibiu isu 
prndkantar— occulto apparatu miQisteriorum luorum etiam spiriUbus talitras allqaid 
Avinationia Imperttat. 8. Aug. d« IHv, QuMt. od Simplic. I. U. QmmC 3. - 
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tedoeed to a state of captmty , and tbat they had lost tiieff 
a aeeond time ; but with this difference, that now Alexander was 
gone they had no refuse left. At last die sunk under her grief. 
This princess, who had borne with patience the death of her father, 
her husband, of fourscore of her brothers, who were murdered in 
one day by Ochus, and to say all in one word, that of Darius her 
son, and the ruin of her family ; though she had, I say, submitted 
patiently to all these losses, she however had not strengUi sufficient 
to support herself after the death of Alexander. She would not 
take any sustenance, and starved herself to death, to avoid sur- 
viving this last calamity. 

After Alexander's death, jp^at contentions arose among the 
MjBLcedonians, about appointing him a successor; of which I shall 
give an account in its proper place. Afler seven days spent in 
confusion and disputes, it was agreed that Arideus, bastard brother 
to Alexander, should be declared kin^, and that in case Roxana, 
who was eight months gone with child, should be delivered of a 
son,* he should share the throne in conjunction with Aridsus, and 
that Perdiccas should have the care of both; for Aridsus was aa 
idiot, and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Ejrjrptiaiis and Chaldeans havinjg embalmed the king's corpse 
after their manner, Aridsus was appointed to convey it to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon. Two whole years were employed in pre- 
paring for this magnificent funeral,* which made Olympias bewul 
the fate of her son, who having had the ambition to rank himself 
among the gods, was so long cwpriyed of burial ; a privilege gene- 
xmlly allowed to the meanest of mortals. 

SECT. XIX. 
Tbejnd^imeiit which we are to farm of Alexander. 

The reader would not be satisfied, if, after having given a detail 
of Alexander's actions, I should not here take notice of the judg- 
ment which we are to form of them ; especially as authors have 
entirely differed in their opinions with regard to the merits of this 
prince. Some have applauded him with a' kii^id of ecstasy as the 
model of a perfect hero, which opinion seems' to be the most pre- 
valent"^ others, on the contrary, have represented him in such 
eolours as at least sully, if not quite eclipsi^, the splendour of his 
victories. ■ 

This diversity of sei^timent denotes that of Alexander's qualities ; 
and it must be confessed, that good and evil, virtues and vices, were 
never more equally blended in any prince.f But this is not aU ; for 
Alexander appears very different, according to the times or circum- 
stances in wmch we consider him, as Livy has very justly observed. 

* iBUaa. 1. zitt. e. 30. f Lusuria, indiutrtt; eomitate, anofantia; malia b»* 
alaqiM artUNw mlxtui. Taelu 
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In tk» iMiiiinr lie makM eonoendnf the Ikftt of Akxtttoli i 
flupponiiff lie nad turned them towwde Itilf, he dieooven in him a 
kind of doable Alexander ;* the one wise, temperate, jndiciota*, 
brave, intrepid, bat at the mme time prudent and dremnspect: the 
other immersed in all the wantonnem of a haughty p ro ap e nt y ; vam, 
proud, arrogant, fiery ; softened by voluptuousness, abandoned to in« 
temperance and excesses ; in a word, resembling Darius rather than 
Alexander ; and haying made the Macedonians degenerate into all 
the vices of the Persians, by the new turn of mind, and the new 
manners he assumed after his conquests. 

I shall have an eye to this jdan in the aeeount I am now to give 
of Alexander's character, and shall consider it mider two asp«^ 
and in a manner two eras; first, from his youth till the bsttle of 
bsus, and the siege of Tyre, which foflowed soon after; and, 
secondly, frcon that victotj to his death. The former will exfaftit 
to us mat oualities with few defects (according to the idea the hear> 
thens had of these:) the sec(md will represent to us enormous vices; 
and, notwithstanding the s|^endour of so many victories, very little 
true or solid merit, even with regard to waihke actions, « few bat> 
ties excepted, in which he sustamed his repotation. 

FinST PiJlT. 

We are first to acknowled|ge and admire, in Alexander, a happ]f 
disposition, cultivated and improved by an exceUent education. 
He had a cpreat, noble, and ^nerous souL He delighted in bene-* 
ficence and liberality ;f quahties he had acquired in his infimt years. 
A young lad, whose business it was to gather up and throw the baJk 
when he played at tennis, to whom he had given nothing, taught 
him a good lesson on that subject. Asfae'always threwthebaffto 
the other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to him, ** And 
am I then to have no ball ?*' ** No, Sir," replied the lad, << you do not 
ask me for it." This witty and read^ answer save great satisfac- 
tion to the prince, who M a laughmg, and i3terwards was very 
hberwl to him. After this, there was no occasion to excite him to 
acto of generosity ; for he would be quite angry with such as reftuB- 
ed them at his hands. Finding Phocion continue inflexible on this 
head, he toM him by letter, ^ uiat he would no longer be his &iend» 
in case he refused to accept of his fiivours." 

Alexander, from his early years, as if he had been sensible of the 
mighty things to which be was bom, endeavoured to shine on aH 
occasions, and appear superior to all others. No one was ever fired 
with so strong a love for elory ; and it is well known, that ambition^, 
which is considered by Christians as a great vice, was looked apoa 

* Et loqvliiiiir de Alnandio booAub OMno memM§ rdb 
ilnr fuit. Qnl il ex habita nova fortmue, novfqoe. nt 1 
neras, mectietiir, Dailo magto dmiUa qiiim Alni 
Ito fc edwi to oMtautt, da a eBi i ■ MB i u qt j— la ] 
a.l& triittnkAiBsp.«8Z. 



hf Uio heatliens as a great Tirtae. It was that which made Alexan- 
fter tiJLppatt with courage all the toils and fatigues necessary for 
thofle who Would distmguish themselves in the exercises hoUi of 
hody and mind. He was accustomed very early to a sober, hard^ 
]dain way afWe^ uncorrupted with luxury or delicacy of any kind ; a 
way of hfe highly advantageous to young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had a nobler edu- 
cation than Alexander. He was very conversant in eIoquence» 
poetry, polite learning, the whole circle of arts, and the most ab« 
stractea and most sublime sciences*. How happy was he in meet- 
inpr with so great a preceptor ! None but an Aristotle was fit for an 
Atexander. I am overjoyed to find the disciple pay so illustrious 
a testimony of respect to his master, by declanng he was more in<» 
debted to him in one sense than to his father. A man who thinks 
and speaks in this manner, must' be fully sensible of the great ad- 
vantages of a good education. 

The effects of this were soon seen. Can we admire too much the 
{freat solidity and judgment which this voung prince discovered 
m hb conversation with the Persian ambassadors ? his early wis- 
dom, whilst, in his youth, he acted as regent during his father's ab- 
sence, and pacified the feuds which had broken out in Macedonia f 
his courage, and bravery at the battle of Chseronea, in which he 
so fflorioti^y distinguished himself? 

It is painful to me to see him wanting in respect to his father at 
a public banquet, and even employiiur severe, insulting expressions 
on that occasion. It is true, indeed, that the affi-ont which Philip 
put upon Olympias his mother, in divorcmg^er, transported him in 
a manner out of himself; but still no pretence, no injustice or vio* 
JOnce, can either justify or excuse such usage to a father and a king. 

He afterwards discovered more moderation,'*' when, on occasion of 
the insolent and seditious discourses held by his soldiers in an in- 
surrection, he said, ^ That nothing was ipore royal, than for a man 
to bear with calmness himself ill spoken of, at the time he is doinff 
good." It has been observed,! that the great prince of Cond^ did 
not think any thing more worthy of admiration in this conquerory 
than the noble haughtiness with which he spoke to the rel^Uious 
soldiers, who refused to follow him : " Go," says he, " imgrateful, 
base wretches, and proclaim in your country, that you have aban- 
doned your king among nations who will obey hun better than 
you." '* Alexanc&r," says that prince, << abandoned by his own troops 
amon? Barbarians, who were not yet completely conquered, beUeves 
himself so worthy of commanding over others, that he did not think 
men could refuse to obey him. Whether he were in Europe or in 
Asia, amonff Greeks or Persians, it was the same to him. He fan- 
cied, that wherever he found men, he found subjects." Alexander's 
patience and moderation, which I took notice of at first, are no leas 
worthy of admiration. , 

•ritit.iiiAtei.p.688. tBtEvremoiiA. 
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The first yetn of lus reign are perhaps tlie most glorious of Us 
life. That at twenty years of age, he shotQd be able to apj^ease 
Che intestine fbuds which raged in the kingdom ; that he either 
crushed or subjected foreign enemies, and those of the most formi- 
dable kind ; that he 'disarmed Gieece, most of the nations whereof 
had united against him ; and that in less than two years, he should 
have enabled himself to execute securely those plans his father had 
•0 wisely projected ; all this supposes a presence'of mind, a strength 
of so\|^, a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than all, a con- 
flommate prudenoe ; qualities which form the character of the true 
hero. 

This character he supported in a wonderful manner, during f hi 
whole course of his expedition against Darius till the time mention 
ed by us. Plutarch* very justly admires the bare plan of it, as the 
most heroic act that ever was. He formed it the very instant Le 
ascended the thrtoe, looking upon this design, in some measure, as 
a part of what he inherited from his father. When scarce twenty 

Eold, surrounded with dangers both within and without the 
on, finding his treasury drained and encumbered with debts, 
amount of 200 talents,! which his father had contracted ; 
with an army greatly inferior in number to that of the Persians ; in 
this condition, Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon 
and Susa, and proposes no less a conquest than that of so vast an 
empire. 

Was this the efiect of tlie pride and rashness of youth? asks Plu- 
tarch. Certainly not; ropUes that author. No man ever formed 
a warlike enterprise with so great preparations, and such mighty 
succours, by which I understand (continues Plutarch) magnanimity, 
prudence, temperance, and coura^; preparations and aids, with 
which he was supplied by philosophy, which he had thorou^hhr stu- 
died ; to that we may afiirm, that he was as much indebted for his 
conquest to JJie lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the instructions 
of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of war, Alexan- 
der's enterprise must naturally be successfuL Silth an army as his, 
though not a very great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
Chat is, of the best troops at that time in the world, trained up to 
war during a long course of years, inured to toils and dangers, 
formed by a happy experience to all the exercises of sieges and bat- 
tles, animated by the remembrance of tlieir past victories, by the 
hopes of an immense booty, and still more by their hereditary and 
ineconcilable hatred to the Persians ; such troops, I say, headed 
by Alexander, were almost sure of conquering an army, c(»npo6ed 
indeed of infinite numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to the wisdom ot 
the pitject. Afler having gained the afl^tions of all his generals 

•Fliit4elMa.AlaLOritI.f.SS7. f Aboal aOyOOM- 
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iAd bfltefifs, by an tmparalleled fibenrality ; ftfid of all his soldiers by 
an air of goodness, affability, and even funiliarity, which, so fiir from 
debassnff the majesty of a prince, adds to the respect which is paid 
him such a zeal and tenderness as is proof against all things : after 
this, I say, the next thing to be done, was to astonish his enemies 
by bold enterprises, to terrify them by examples of severity ; and, 
lastly, to win them by acts of humanity and clemency. He suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in these. The passage of the Granicus, followed 
by a famous victory ; the two celebrated sieges of Miletus andJHEa- 
licamassus, showed to Asia a young conqueror, to whom no part of 
military knowledge was unknown. The rasing of the latter city to 
the very foundations, spread a universal terror ; but the allowing the 
enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws to all those who sub- 
mitted cheerfully, made the world believe that the conqueror had 
no other view than to make nations happy, and to procure them an 
easy and lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself, when covered with sweat, in 
the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as a giddy, juvenile action, 
unworthy of his dignity; but we must not jud^e of it from the 
manners of the present age. The ancients, all whose exercises had 
a reference to those of war; accustomed themselves early to bath- 
ing and swimmihg. It is well known, that in Rome, the sons of 
thS nobility, after having heated themselves in the mnitary exer- 
cises of the Campus Martius,in running, wrestling, and hurlmg the 
javelin, used to plunge into the Tiber, which runs by that city. By 
these means they enabled themselves to pass rivers and lakes in an 
enemy's coimtry; for those are never crossed, but after painful 
marches, and after having been long exposed to the sun-beams, 
which, with the weight of the soldier's arms, must necessarily make 
them sweat. Hence we may apolo^e for Alexander's bathing 
himself, which had like to have iMsen fatal to him; especially as be 
might not know that the waters of this river were so excessively 
cold. 

The two battles of Issos and Arbela, with the siege of Tyre, oub 
of the most famous of antiquity, completed the proof that Alexan- 
der possessed all the qualities which form the great soldier; as skSl 
in making choice of a field of battle; such a presence of mind in 
the heat of action, as is necessary for the ^vii^ out proper orders; 
a courage and bravery, which the most evident dangers served only 
to animate; an impetuous activity, tempered and guided by such a 
prudent restraint, as will not suffer the hero to be carried away by 
an indiscreet ardour; lastly, such a resolution and constancy, as is 
neither disconcerted by unforeseen obstacles, nor discouraged by 
difficulties, though seemingly insunnottntable, and which knows no 
other limits or end but victory. ^ 

Historians have observed a great difference between Alexander 

an. biB father,* in their manner of making war. Stratagem, and 
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fveakBftTeiT, wei« the preftifiiiff uta of Plu%,wlio always setei 
•ecretly, and in the dark; Imt fia acmminued his acfaemes with 
more candour and without du^gtuM. The one, endeayoared to de« 
ceive his enemiea by cunning, the other to subdue them by force. 
The former discovered more art, the latter more magnanimity. 
Philip (fid not look upon any methods^* which conduce to conquest, 
as iffiiominious; but Alexander could never prevail upon hiinself to 
«m|3oy treachery. He, indeed, endeavoured to draw over the ablest 
of all Darius's generals; but then he employed honourable means. 
When be marched near Memnon*s lands, he commanded his sol- 
diers, under the severest penalties, not to make the least havoc in 
them. His design, by this conduct, was either to gain him over to 
his side, or to make the Persians suspect his fidelity. Mcmnon alt-o 
prided himself in behaving with generosity towards Alexander ;f 
and heariQg a soldier speak ill of tmtt prince: ^ I did not take thee 
into my pay," says that general, striking bun with his javelin, '^to 
speak mjuriously of that prince, but to nght against hhn." 

The circumstance which raises Alexander above most conquer- 
<nB, and, as it were, above himself, is the use he made of victory 
after the battle of Issue. This is the most beautiful incident of his 
life; is the point of view in which it is Ins interest to be considered, 
and in which it is impossible for him not to appear truly great. By 
the victory of Issus, he had possessed himself, nrvt indeed of Darius's 
person, but of his empire. Not only Sysigambis, that king's mother, 
was his captive, but also his wife and daughters, princesses, whose 
beauty was not to be paralleled in all Asia.— Alexander was in the 
Dloom of life4 ^ conqueror, free, and not yet engaged in the banda 
of marriage, as an author observes of the first Scipio Afncanus, on 
a like occasion: nevertheless, his camp was to those princesses a 
sacred asylum, or rather a temple, in which their chastity was se- 
cured, as under the ^ard of virtue itself, and so highly revered, that 
Darius, in his expirmg moments, hearing the kind treatment they 
had met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands towards 
heaven, and wishing success to so wjse and generbus a^conqueror, 
who governed his passions so absolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I must not 
omit one rarely found among the great, and which nevertheless does 
honour to human nature, and makes life happy: this is, his bemg 
informed by a soul capable of friendship, tender, unreserved, active, 
constant, void of pride and arrogance, in so exalted a fortune, which 
generally considers it alone, makes its grandeur consist in hum- 
bling all around it, and is better pleased with servile wretches, than 
with frank sincere friends. 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and soldiers; treated 

tSH gaodera liofUInu, Mc palBin fuiis. Pnidentior lOe oonsUlo, blc animo mafnifieoii' 
kir— Nulla apad Phiiippam turpis ratio vlnoendi. Jtutm, lib. ix. cap. 8. 

« Paiuan. I. tU. p. 4L5. t P'ut. ia Apoph-^p. 174. | Et Jnyoiii, et ooBtebob 
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\ wkh Che freatert Ikmiliaiky; adnuttedjtbem to lus table, bay 
exerciaes, tM conTeraatioiuB ; was truly concenied for them whan 
involved m any calamity, grieved for them when sick, rejoiced at 
their recovery, and was interested in whatever be&U them. We 
have examples of this in Hephestion, in Ptolemy, in Cratenis, and 
many others. A prince of red merit loses none of his dignity by 
sadi a fiimiliarity and condescension ; bat, on the eontrary, is more 
beloved and respected upon that very accomit. Every man of a 
tall stature, does not scruple to put hmiself upon a level with the 
veet of mankind, well knowing that he shaU overtop them alL It is 
the interest of truly diminutive persons alone not to vie in ttatiue 
widi the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, because they were sensible he 
waa beforehand with them in affection. This circumstance made 
the soldiers strongly desirous to please him, and fired them with in- 
trepidity; hence they were always ready to execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greatest difficulties and dangers; this 
made tiiem submit patiently to the severest hardships, and threw 
them into the deepest affliction, whenever they happened to give, 
him any room for oiscontent. 

In the picture which has hitherto been ^ven of Alexander, what 
was wanting to complete his glory? Mihtarv virtue has been ex* 
hibited in its utmost splendour; goodness, ctomency, moderation, 
and wisdom^ have crowned it, and added such a lustre, as greatly 
enhances its value. Let us suppose, that Alexander, at this junc- 
ture, to secure his glory and his victories, stops short in his career; 
that he himself checks his ambition, and raises Darius to the throne 
vrith. the same hand that had dispossessed him of it; makes Asia 
Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and independent of Persia; 
tiliat he declares himself protector of all the cities and states of 
Greece, in no other view than to secure them their liberties, snt 
the enjoyment of their respective laws and customs ; that he after* 
wards returns to Maeedon, and there, contented with the lawful 
bounds of his empire, makes all his glory and delight consist in 
rendering his people happy, in procuring for them abundance of all 
thin^, in seeing the laws put in execution, and making justice flour- 
ish; m causing virtue to be had in honour, and endearinff hmiself to 
his subjects: m fine, that now become, by the terror of his anns, 
and much more so by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of the 
whole world, he sees himself, in some meaaure, the arbiter of all 
nations; and exercises, over the minds of men, such an empire, 
as is iaflnitely more lasting and honourable than that which ia 
founded on foar only; supposing all this to have happened, would 
ever any prince have been as great, as glorious, as levered as Alex- 
ander ? 

To adopt such a resolution, a greatness of soul, and a most re- 
flaed taste for true glory, are required, such as is seldom met with 
in history. Men generally do not conqjider that the gloiy whick 
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titends the moBt shiiiiiigcoiiqiierts,* iflgfeally i^^ 
tation of a prince, who has deflpisedaiid trunplecl upon aiDb]tion» and 
known how to give botmdB to univenal power. Bat Alexander 
was far from posseasing these happy qualities. His uninterrupted 
felicity, that never experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and 
ehanged him to such a deme, that he no longer ajqpeaied the afune 
man; and I do not remember, that ever the poison of prosperity had 
a more sudden or more forcible ef^t than upon him. 

■XCOlfD PART. 

From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the battle of Isbus, 
m which Alexander displayed all the courage and abilities of a 
creat warrior, we see the virtues and noble qtuilities of this prince, 
Regenerate on a sudden, and make way for the grossest vices and 
most hiatal passions. If we sometimes, throu^ the excesses to 
which he abandons himself, perceive some bright rays of humanity, 
tentleness, and moderation, these are the effects of a happy natural 
disposition, which, though not quite extinguish^ by vice, is how- 
ever governed by it 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant, than that of 
crossing the sandy deserts of Libya ; of exposii^ his army to the 
danger of perishing with thirst and fatigue: of interrupting the 
course of his nctories, and giving his enemy time to raise a new 
army, merely for the sake of marching so far, in order to get him- 
self named the son of Jupiter Ammon; and purchase, at so dear a 
rate, a title which could only render him contemptible ? 

How mean was it in Alexander ,f to omit always in his letters, a& 
ter Darius*8 defeat, the Greek word, which ognifies health^ except 
In those he wrote to Phocion and Antipater ! As if J;hi8 tide, because 
employed by other men, could have degraded a king, who is obliged 
by his office to procure, at least to wiiui, all his subjects the enjoy- 
ment of the felicity implied by that word. 

Of all'vices, none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, not only of 
a prince but of a man of honour, as drunkenness ; its bare name is . 
intolerable, and strikes us with horror. How infemous a pleasure 
is it, to epend whole days and nights in carousing, to ccmtinue these . 
excesses for weeks together ; to pride one's self in exceeding other 
men in intemperance, and to endanger one's life in no other viear 
than to gain such a victory ! Not to mention the infamous enor- 
mities that attend these debauches, how shocking is it to hear the 
frantic discourses of a son, who, intoxicated with the fume^ of wine* 
industriously strives to defame his father, to sully his gbrv, and, 
lost to all shame, scruples not to prefer himself to him ? Drunk- 
enness is only the occasion, not the cause, of these excesses. It 

• * Sell nbi v«m princlpia, nU lempitema sit gIorU-*ARii8> et statuaa, arsa .«!|«m tm- 
fiMqne demotttur et obacurat obttvio ; contri, contemptoir ambltioniii, et iBfinitaT polni-' 
tin domitbr sc fnenator animiu ipail vetiuUte doreick. Am. is l^m. TVcAon 
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l^kftjB the sentiments of the heart, but does not place ihem there. 
Alexander, puffed up b}r his yictories, g^edy and insatiable of praise, 
mtoxicated with the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, 
jealous of, or despising all mankind, is able in his sober moinents 
to conceal his sentiments ; but no sooner is he intoxicated, than he 
ehows himself to be what he really is. * 

What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an old friend ; 
who, though indiscreet and rash, was yet his friendP Of the death 
of the most honest man in all his court, whose only crime was his 
refusing to pay*him divine homage ? Of the execution of two of 
his principal officers, who were condemned, though nothing could 
be proved against them, and on the slightest suspicions P 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Alexander, accord- 
ing to most historians, gave into, and which are not to be justified : 
to speak of him, therefore, only as a warrior and a conoueror ; qua- 
lities with respect to which he is ^nerally considered, and wliick 
have gained him the esteem of all ages and nations ; all we now 
have to do, is, to examine whether this e6teen|.be so well grounded 
us is generally supposed. 

I have already observed*, that, to the battle of Issus and the siege 
of Tyre.inclusively, it cannot be denied, but that Alexander was a 
great warrior and an illustrious general. But vet I doubt very 
much, whether, during these first vears of his exploits, he ought to 
be set above his father Philip ; whose actions, though not so das- 
sling, are however as much applauded by good judges, and those of 
the military profession. Philip, at his accession to the throne, 
fi>und all thiujgfs unsettled. He himself was obliged to lay the foun- 
dations of his own fortune, and was not supported by the least 
foreign assistance. He alone raised himself to the power and ^rnm- 
dear to which he afterwards attained. He was obliged to tram up, 
•not only Ms soldiers, but his ofiicers ; to instruct them in all the 
military exercises; to inure them to the fatigues of war; and to 
his care and abilities alone, Macedonia owed the rise of the cele- 
. brated phalanx, that is, of the best troops the world had then'ever 
seen, and to which Alexander owed all his conquests. How many 
^ obstacles stood in Philip's way, before he could possess himself of 
the power which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had successively 
exercised over Greece ! The Greeks, who were the bravest people 
in the universe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, till he 
acquired that title by wading through seas of blood, and by gaining 
numberless conquests over them. Thus we see, that the way was 
prepared for Alexander's executiog, l^s great design; the plan 
whereof, and most excellent instructions relative to it, had been 
kid down for him by his father. Now, will it not appear a much 
easier task, to subdue Asia with Grecian armies, than to subject 
the Greeks who had so often triiunphed over Asia? 

But without carrying farther the parallel of Alexander with Phi* 
fip which all, who do not eonmder heroes according to the number 
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of jKonDCM they lu,y ooBqaeved^ Irat by tlie IntiiiMte HtM of 
their tctions, mnet give in favour of the hher : what jndpneBt are 
we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over Danue ; and ia it 
poenble to jiropoee him, during the latter part of faia lift, as a model 
worthy the imitation of those who aspire to the chaimcter oi great 
adIdieTB and illustrious ccmouerarsf 

^ In this imiuiry, I shall hegin vrith that which is mwmimonflly 
agreed, by all the writers on this sulject, to be the £>undation or 
the sofid glory of a hero; I mean the justice of the war in whidi 
he engages, without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but a 
usurper and a robber. Alexander, in makmg Asia the seat of war, 
and turning his arms against Darius, had a plausible pretence for it; 
because the Persians mid been in all ages, and were at that time, 
proftssed enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been appoint* 
ad fleneralissimo, and whose injuries he therefore mu^ht think him- 
■elf justly entitled to revenge. But then, what right had Alexander 
over the great number of nations, who did not know even the name 
of Greece, and had never done him the leyt injury ? The Scythian 
ambassador spoke very judiciously, when he addressed him in these 
words : « What have we to do with thee ? We never once set our 
feet in thy country. Are not those who live in woods allowed to 
be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou comest? 
Thou boastest, tttBt the only design of thy marching is to extirpate 
robbers ; thou thyself art the greatest robber m the world." This 
IS Alexander's exact character, in which thero is nothing to be 
rejected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effsct, and in stronger terms. 
Alexander asked* him what right he had to infest the seas ? «< The 
same that thou hast," roplied the pirate, with a generous liberty, 
** to infest the universe ; but because I do this in a small ship, I am 
called a robber ; and because thou actest the same part with a ffieat 
fleet, thou art entitled a conaueror.'' This was a witty anf just 
answer, says St. Austin,f who nas preserved this small fragment of 
Cicero. 

If therofero it oufht to be laid down as a maxim, and no reason- 
able man can doubt of its being so, that every war, undertaken 
merely from views of ambition, is unjust ; and that the prince who 
begins it is guilty of all the sad consequences, and aB the blood shed 
on that occasion : what idea ought we to form of Alexander's last 
conquests ? Was ever ambition more extravagant, or rather mora 
furious, than that of this prince? Coming from a little spot of 
ground ;l and forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, 



• Btaanter et Tcraelter Alenndro illi Muno oompnheiMii pirata rwpoiidit Nttn 
cAm tdMB i«z hominem Interrogioet, quid et yMenvar ut mar* babeirt infettum ; We, 
liberi eoiitiunacl& : Clnod tlU, tnqott, ut oibem tenarain. Bed auia M emt eziguo miTi* 
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Wler he has fkr extended his conquests ; has subdued, not onlj the 
Versiaiis, but also the Bactrians and Indians ; has added kingdom 
to kingdom: after all this, I say, he still finds himself pent up; and 
determined to force, if possible, the barriers of nature, he endeav- 
,oars to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sacriiice 
millions of men to his ambition or curiosity. It is related that 
Alexander,'*' upon Anaxarchus the philosopher's telling him that 
there were an infinite number of worlds, wept to think that it womld 
6e impossible for him to conquer them ail, smce he had not yet con- 
quered one. Is it wrong in Senecaf to comp^ these pretended 
heroes, who have gained renown no otherwise than by the ruin of 
nations, to a.conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy 
all things; or to wUd beasts, who live merely by blood and slaugh- 
ter? 

Alexander4 passionately fond of glory, of which he neither knew 
the nature nor just bounds, prided himself upon treading in the 
steps of Hercules, and even in carrying his victorious arms farther 
than he. What resemblance was there, says the same Seneca, 
between that wise conqueror and this frantic youth, who mistook 
his successful rashness for merit and virtue ? Hercules, in his expe- 
ditions, made no conquests for himself He overran the universe 
as the subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger 
of the good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. Alexan- 
der, on the contrary, an unjust robber from his youth, a cruel ra- 
vager of provinces, an infamous murderer of his friends, makes his 
happiness and glory consist in rendering himself formidable to all 
mortals, forgetting that not onlv the fiercest animals, but even the 
vilest, make themselves feared by their venom. 

But leaving this first consideration, which represents conquerors 
to us as so many scourges sent by the wirath of Heaven into the 
world to punish the sins of it, let us proceed to examine the later 
conquests of Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in order to see 
what judgment we are to form of them* 

in nniiiii regnam multa recia eonjectt; {or congearit) jam Gneci Perneque eundem 
Uinent: Jam etiam A Pario llbene nationes Jugum accipiunL Hie tamen, ultra Oceanum 
Boleraqae,lndignatarabHercaii8Liberique vestigilB victoriam fiectere, ipd nature vim 
parat-— et, oc ita dicam, mundi claustra nerruropii. Tanta est cecitaa mentium, et 
tania biltionim suorum oblivio. Hie modd ignobiite angulf. non sine controyersiA Doml- 
nua, detecto fine terrarumf per suum redltunis orbem, tr Ms est Senec £^wt. 94 & 119. 

* Alexandro peetus ineatiabile laudis, qui Anaxarcho— innumerabiles Mundos ease 
referenti ; Heu me, inqult, miserum, quftd ne uno qnidem adhuc potitus sum ! Augusta 
liomini possesrio gloria fuit, qua Deorom omnium domicilio suflbeit. VuL Max. lib. 
viiL cap. U, 

t Ezicio gentium clarl, non minores (here pestes mortalium, qo&m inondatlo— qudm 
cooflagratio. Senec. Jfat. QuasL lib. til. ni PrtefaL 



t Homo giorte deditna, eujus nee natnram nee modum noveratf HeieuUs vestigia 
seaoena, ae m tbi qtiidem resistens, ubi Itia defecerant duid illi (Herculi) sinule 
hahebat vesanus adolescens, eui pro vutute erat fdiz temeritas 1 Hercules nihil sibi 



vicit : orbera terrarura transivlt, non eoncopiseendo, sed vindicando. duid vineerat 
flwlonuii iMMda, bonorum rindez, terrarum marisque pacatorl At liic &,pucriti4 
latro, gentiunique vastator, tam hostium pemicies qu&m amicorum, qui sununam bo* 
muuk wieaBst terfort esse eunctla mortalibua; obUtiia, non femciastma tantiim wi 
%naTiarima qooquB aalmatia timed ob virus malum. SImsc d« J9«m^. L i e. 13. 
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It most he eoaSumed^ that the actioiu of tiiis jmnce diffuses a 
splendour tbAt dazzles and astonishes the ima^ation, which is ever 
rond of the great and marvellous, ma enthusiastic couiafie, raises 
and tranapoits all who read his history, as it transported himself. 
But ought we to fi^ive the name of hravery and valour to a hcddness 
that is equally hund, rash, and im[)etuoua ; a boldness void of all 
rule, that will never listen to the voice of reason, and has no otI»er 
ffuide than a senseless ardour for false glory, and a wild d^re of 
distinguishing itself, at any price ? This character suits only a mili- 
tary robber, who has no attendants; whose own life is alone exposed ; 
ana who, for that reason, may be employed in some desperate action : 
but the case is far otherwise with regard to a king, for he owes his 
fife to an his army and his whole kingdom. If we except some very 
rare occasions, on which a prince is obliged to venture his person, 
and share the danger with his troops in order to preserve them ; he 
ought to call to mind, that there Ls a great difference between a gene- 
rafand a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of displaying it- 
self, is no ways anxious about its own reputation, but is solely intent 
on preserving the army. It steers equally between a timid prudence, 
that foresees and dreads all difficulties, and a brutal ardour which 
industriously pursues and confronts dangers of every kind. In a 
word, to form an accomplished eeneral, prudence must soflen and 
direct the too fiery temper of valour ; as valour in return must ajv- 
mate and warm the coldness and slowness of prudence. 

Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander ? Wh^n we peruse 
his histonr, and follow him to sieges and battles, we are perpetually 
alarmed for his safety, and that of his army ; and conclude every mo- 
ment that they are upon the point of being destroyed. Here we see a 
rapid flood, which is gomg to draw in and swallow up this conqueror: 
there we behold a craggy rock, which he climbs, and perceives 
round him soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or thrown 
headlong by huge stones from precipices. We tremble when we 
perceive in a battle the axe just readjr to cleave his head; and 
much more when we behold lum alone in a fortress, whither his 
rashness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the enemy. 
Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles would be wrought m 
his favour, than which nothing could be more unreasonable, as Plu- 
tarch observes ; for miracles ao not always happen ; and the gods 
at last are weair of guiding and preserving rash mortals, who abuse 
the assistance they afford tnem. 

Plutarch, in a treatise* where he makes the eulogium of Alexan- 
der,! and exhibits him as an accomplisheH hero, gives a long detail 
of the several wounds he received in every part of his bo<fy ; and 
pretends that the only design of fortune, in thus piercing him witli 
wounds, was to make his courage more conspicuous. A renowned 
warrior, whose eulogium Plutarch has drawn in another part of hk 
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wntings, did not judge in this manner. Some persons applaudinff 
him for a wound he had received in battle,* the general hunself de- 
clared, that it was a fault which could only be excused in a youn|sf 
man, and justly deserved censure. It has been observed in Ilanm- 
bal's praise, and I myself have taken notice of it eke where, that he 
never was wounded in all his battles.f I cannot say whether Ciesar 
ever was. 

The last observation, which relates in general to Alexander's ex- 
peditions in Asia, must necessarily lessen very much the merit of 
Lis victories, and the splendour of his reputation ; and this is the 
genius and character of the nations against whom he fought. Livy, 
m a digression, where he inquires what would have been the fate 
of Alexander's arms, in case he had turned them towards Italy; and 
where he shows that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
quests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. He opposes 
to this prince, in the article of courage, a ffreat number of 
illustrious Romans, who would have resisted him on all occa- 
sions; and in the article of prudence, that august senate, which 
Cineas, to give a more noble idea of it to P3rrrhus his sovereign, 
sud, was composed of so many kings. <* Had he marched," says 
Livy4 '* against the Romans, he would soon have found, that he 
was no longer combatting against Darius, who, encumbered with 
gold and purple, the vain equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after 
him a multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey rather than 
as an enemy ; and whom Alexander conquered without shedding 
much blood, and without wanting any other merit, than that of dar- 
ing to despise what was really contemptible. He would have found 
Italy very different from India, through which he marched in a riot- 
ous manner, his army quite stupified with wine ; particular^ when 
he should have seen the fbrests of Apulia, the mountains of Luca- 
nia,and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of Alexander his 
unde, king of Epirus, who there lost his life." The historian adds, 
that he speaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and corrupted by 
prosperity, whose subtle poison worked as strongly upon him, as 
upon any man that ever hved ; and he concludes, that being thus 
tnmsfbrmed, he wodd have appeared very different in Italy, from 
what he had seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander partly owed his 
victories to the weakness of his enemies ; and that, had he met with 
nations as courageous, and as well inured to all the hardships of 
war as the Romans, and commanded by as able, experienced gene- 
rals as those of Rome ; his victories would not have been either so 

* Tlmotbeoi, Plut. In Pelop. p. S78. t Mention b made but of one single woond. 

t Non Jam com Dario rem ene dixiaaet, quern mullerum ac apadonum agmen trahen* 
tem, inter fmrporam atque aurum, oneraturo fortunn mm apparatibus, prcdam verida 
quAm boatem, niliil allud qu&m beneauaua vanacontemnere, incruentua devicit. Longi 
aliua Italin, quAm Indis, per qnam temulento agmine oomlaBabundua laeearit. viaut 
ilU IwUtna eaaat, nltus Apuli* ae montea Lncanoe cementi, et veatlgia recemia donnw 
tica dadia, nbi tTiincaliia ejua nuper, Epiri rex, Alexander abaumptua em. ZAb, k 
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nu)id, or so imintemipted. NeTerthelefis these are the points from 
which we are to judp^e of the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and 
Scipio are conaideredafl two of the greatest generals that ever lived, 
and for this reason : because both of them not only understood per- 
fectlv the military science, but their experience, their abilities, tneir 
resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set in the strong- 
est li^ht* Now, should we give to either of them an unequal an- 
tagonist, one whose reputation is not answerable to theirs, we shall 
no longer have the same idea of them ; and their victories, though 
supposed alike, appear no longer with the same lustre, nor deserve 
the same applause. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining actions and a 
pompous exterior, and blindlv abandon themselves to prejudices of 
eveiy kind. It cannot be denied that Alexander possessed very 
great qualities ; but if we throw into the other scale his errors and 
vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained of his own merit,^ the 
high contempt he had for other men, not excepting his own father; 
his ardent tlurst of praise and flattery ; his ridiculous notion of mak« 
vag himself believed to be the son of Jupiter; of ascribing divinity 
to nimself; of requiring a free victorious people to pay him a serviie 
homage, and prostrate themselves igiiominioq9ly before him; his 
abandoning himself so shamefully to wine ; his violent an^r, which 
rises to brutal ferocity ; the unjust and barbarous execution of his 
bravest and most faithful officers, and the murder of his most wor 
thy friends in the midst of feasts and carousals ; can any one, saya 
Livy, believe, that all these imperfections do not greatly suify the 
reputation of a conqueror? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits ; the rash intrepidity with which he 
braves dangers, without the least reason or necessity ; the weak- 
ness and ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in war) against 
whom he fought ; do not these enervate the reasons for wmch he is 
thought to have merited the surname of Great, and the title of Hero ? 
I leave the ^cision of the question to the prudence and equity of 
my reader. 

As to myself, I am surprised to find that all orators who applaud 
a prince, never fail to compare hkn to Alexander. They fancy that 
when he is once equalled to this king, it is imposoblefor panegyric 
to soar higher ; they cannot image to themselves any tlung more 
august; and think they have omitted the stroke which Inisher 
the glory of a hero, should they not exalt him by this compari- 
son. In my opinion, this denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of 
thinking ; and^ if I might be allowed to say it, a want of judg- 
ment, which must naturally shock a reasonable mind. For, as 
Alexander was invested with supreme power, he ought to have 

* Iteferre in tmo rege piget raperiwin mutatioiiein Testis, et deslderatas Imini jacen- 
Main adiilationes, eiiam viotis M acedonibus graves, nedum vidoribiis ; el fieda suualicia 
cc inter ▼inum et epulas cedes amicorum, et vanltatem ementiends stirpis, Oidd il wbA 
In dies Herat acrtorl qufdsl tnixacpnefervidairal (necnaicqaani didiinai Ininr 
ons lefiBio) nullane luBcdamna ImpewnotlisvirtatilHii dudmiiil Z*t*. Lli.a. It 
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folfiJIed the fieveral duties of the sovereignty. We do not find that 
he possessed the first, the most essential, and most excellent virtues 
of a great prince, which are, to be the fiither, the guardian, and 
shepherd of his people; to govern them by good laws; to make 
their trade, both by sea aiid land, fiourish ; to encourage and protect 
arts and sciences, to establish peace and plenty, aiid not sufilbr his 
subjects to be in any manner aggrieved or injured; to maintain an 
agreeable harmony between alf orders of the state, and make them . 
conspire, in due proportion, to the public welfare : to employ him- 
self in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their disputes, an^ 
reconcile them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, as 
obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who almost a moment 
after he ascended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned 
back into it, did not endeavour at any of these things, which how- 
ever are the ehief and most substantial duties of a great prince. 

He seems possessed of such qualities only as are of the seccmd 
rank, I mean those of war, and these are all extravagant; are car- 
ried to the rashest and most odious excess, and to the extremes of 
folly and fury; whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of AntiptU;er ; and 3l the conquered provinces abandoned 
to the insatiable avarice of the governors, who carried their oppres- 
sions so &r, that Alexander was forced to put them to death. Nor 
do his soldiers appear to be better regulatea ; for these, having plun- 
dered the wealth of the East, after the prince had given them the 
highest marks of his beneficence, grew so hcentious, so disorderly, 
so debauched and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was 
forced to pav their debts, by a largess of 1,500,000/. What strane9 
men were these ! how depraved their school! how pernicious the 
fruit of their victories ! Is it doiufi^ honour to a prince^is it adorning 
his panegyric, to compare him with such a model? 

The Romans, indeed, seemed to have held Alexander's memory 
in great veneration ; but I very much question, whether in the vir- 
tuous ages of the commonwealth, he would have been considered 
as so great a man. Caesar seeing his statue in a temple in Spain,* 
during his government of that country after his pnetorship, could 
not forbear groaning and si^hin&f, when he compared the few glori- 
ous actions achieved by himseu, with the mighty exploits of this 



conqueror. It was said that Pompey, ui one of his triumphs, ap- 
peared dressed in that king's surtout. Augustus pardoned the 
Alexandrians, for the sake or their founder. C^gula, in a ceremony 
in which he assumed tlie character of a mighty conqueror, wore 
Alexander's coat of mail. But no one earned his veneration for 
this monarch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of arms 
and goblets as that prince: he had a Macedonian phalanx in his 

•Dloll.1.zxz▼ii^8^L Am. d« Ben. Bflthrid. p. 853. DIod. 1. Ik p. 451. Ui 
11U.P.8S3. U.LtaviLpkJnS. 
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amy; he penecoted the Permtetici, and woold have Invot ditto 
hooka of Ariatotle their founder, beciuiae he waa Bvmfetted to have 
eonspiied with those who poisoned Alexander. 

I helieve that I may justly assert, that, if an impartial person ci 
good sense reads Plutarch's Uves of illustrioas men with attention, 
Uiev will leave such a tacit and strong impression in his mmd, aa 
will make him consider Alexander one of the least valuaUe among 
them. But how strong would the contrast be found, had we the 
lives of Epaminoudaa, of Hannihal, and Scipio, the loss of which 
fan never be too much re^tted ! How little wcHild Alexander ap- 
pear, set off with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, 
even if consider^ in a military Ught, when compsxed to those beroes, 
who were truly great, and woruiy their exalted reputation ! 

SECT. XX. 

BeHectioiii on Iht Penlaiii, Oncki, and MscedonUiM, hj Umm, Bomet, Mdnpsf 

MeauJL 

The reader will not be displeased 'with' my inserting here part of 
the admirable reflections of the Bishop of Meaux,* on the charac 
ler and ^vemment of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, with 
whose histoTY we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first lived under a 
monarchical form of government, having studied the arts of civil 
polity, imagined thev were able to govern themselves, and most of 
their cities formed themselves into commonwealths. But the wise 
lenslators, who arose In every country, as a Thales, a Pythagoras, 
a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, and many others mentioned in his- 
tory, prevented liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws 
drawn up with great simpUcity, and few in number, awed the peo- 
ple, held them in their duty, and made them all conspire to the gene- 
ralffood of the country. 

'Hie idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired was wonder- 
luL For the liberty which the Greeks figured to themselves was 
subject to the law, that is, to reason itself, acknowledged as such by 
the whole nation. They would not let men rise to power among 
them. Magistrates, who were feared during their office, became 
afterwards private men, and had no authority but what their expe- 
rience gave them. The law was considered as their sovereijp : it 
• was a& who ap»pointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of their 
power, ^and punmhed their mal-administration. The advantage of 
this government was, that the citizens bore so much the greater love 
to their country, as all shared in the government of it ; and as every 
individual was capable of attaining its highest dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece firom philosophy, with 
legard to the preservation of its fimn of government, is incredible 

DiieoiiniiiiUBlTCinlHftMoiy. r«tULflaqk4» 
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The giQftto fieedom these nations enjoyed, the fiieater neoeppsty 
tberewas to settle the laws relating to manners, ana tliose o^ society^ 
agreeably to reason and good sense. From Pythagoras, Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and a 
multitade more, the Greeks received their noble precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only? The writings of 
even the poets, which were in every body's hands, amused them 
very much, but instructed them still more. The most renowned of 
conquerors considered Homer as a master, who taught him to 
^vem wisely. This great poet instructed people, no less happily, 
in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy of the Asia- 
tics: their dress and beauty, emulating that of women, they held 
them m the utmost contempt. But their form of goven^nent, that 
had no other rule than their prince's will, which took place of all 
laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them with horror; 
and the Barbarians were the most hateful of objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most early times,"" and 
it was become almost natural to them. A circumstance which 
made them delight so much in Homer's poems, was his celebrating 
the advantages and victories of Greece over Asia. On the side or 
Asia was Venus, that is to say, the pleasures, the idle loves, and 
effeminacy : on Uiat of Greece was Juno, or in other words, gravitv 
with conjugal affection. Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury: with the Greeks, 
Pallas, or, in other words, the science of wp and valour, conduct- 
ed by reason. The Grecians, from this time, had ever imaginedy 
that understanding and true bravery were natural as well as pecu- 
liar to them. They could not bear the thoughts of Asia's design 
to conquer them; and in bowmg to this yoke, they would have 
thought they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to the bod^, 
and true courage to brutal strength, which consisted merely m 
numbers. 

The Greeks were strongly inspired vfith these sentiments, when 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, invaded them with armies 
80 prodigiously numerous as exceeds all belief, l^e Persians found 
often, to their cost, the great advantage which discipline has over 
multitudes and confusion ; and how greatly superior courage (when 
eonducted by skill) is to a blind impetuosity- 
Persia, alter having been so often conquered by the Greeks, had 
nothing to do but to sow divisions amon^ them; and the height to 
which conquest had raised the latter, feeilitated the desiffn. Am 
fearf held them in the bands of onion, victory and security mssolved 
them. Having been always used to fight and conouer, they no 
eoooer believed that they had no longer any thing to nar bom tfaa 
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power of the Penkuit, than tliey tuned tlidr ttmi againrt eoeft 
other. 

Among the eeveral repuhlics of which Cheece was composed, 
Athem and Lacedsmon were undonhtedly the chief! Theae two 
great commonwealtha, whoae mannera and conduct wen directly 
opfKMite, perplexed and inconunoded one another, in the common 
dengn they had of auhjecting all Greece ; ao that they were eter* 
naUy at variance, and thia more from the contrariety of intereata, 
than an opposition of tempera and dispoeitiona. 

The Grecian cities would not auhject themaelvea to either: fbr, 
heaidea that every one of them deaired to live free and independent, 
they were not pleased with the government of either of those two 
commonwealtha. We have shown, in the course of this history, 
that the Peloponnesian, and other wars, were either owing to, or 
Bupported hy, the reciprocal jealousy of Lacedemon and Athens. 
But at the aame time that this jealousv disturbed, it somported 
Greece in some measure; and kept it from hcing depenoant on 
either of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this state and condition of Greece ; 
after which, the whole secret of their politics was to keep up these 
Jealouaiea, and foment these divisions. Lacedsmon, bemg the 
most ambitious, was the first that made them engage in the Grecian 
quarrels. The Persians took part in them, witS a view of subject* 
ing the whole nation ; and industrious to make the Greeks weaken 
one another, they only waited for the favourable instant to cruah 
them altogether. Already the citiea of Greece considered,* in their 
wars, only the king o^ Persia; whom they called the great king, 
or the king, hj way of eminence, as if they already thought them* 
aelves his subjects. However, when Greece was upon the brink 
of slavery, and ready to fall into the hands of the Barbarians, it 
was impossible for the genius, the spirit of the country, not to rouse 
and take the alarm. Agesilaus, kW of Lacedemonia, jnade the 
Persiana tremble in Aaia Minor, and ahowed that they miffht be 
humbled. Their weakness was still more evident by Uie g&rioaa 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, who had followed the Younger Cyrus. 

it waa then that all Greece saw more plainly tiian ever, that it 
poaaessed an invincible body of aoldiery, which waa able to subdue 
an nations ; and that nothing but its feuds and divisions could sub 
ject H to an enemy, who waa too weak to resist it when united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were equal to his 
valour, took so great advantage of the divisions wMch fceigned be- 
tween the various cities and commonwealths, that though his Idng 
dom was but small, yet, as it was united, and his power absolute, he 
at last, partly by artifice and partly by strength, rose to greater 
power than any of the Grecian states, and obliged them all to mardi 
QMer hia standards against the common enemy. Thia waa tho 
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icatie of Groeee when Philn IO0I hk fife, tad Akiwider htt 
ceeded to his kingdom, and to tlio desii^ he had projected. 

The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only wcH ^ad^^inad 
and inured to toils, but triumphant : and become, by so many sue* 
cesses, almost as much superior to the other Greeks in vatoar and 
disci^ine, as Upe rest of the Greeks were superior to the PenBam^ 
aad to such nations as resembled them* 

Bahus, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, waa a jnrt, 
brave, and generous prince ; was beloved by his attbjects,and want* 
ed neither-good sense nor vigour fi>r the execHtioB of hk designs 
But, if we compare the two monarchs; if we oppose the genias of 
Darius, to the penetrating sublime one of Alexander; tSe Taloor 
of the former, to the mighty invmcible courage, which obatadea 
animated, of Uie latter; with that boundleaa dindlb which Aleian- 
der possessed, of augmenting his glory, uid his entire belief tiiat 
aU things ought to bend before him, as beiiiff Ibmed by Pnmdenco 
superior to t& rest of mortals ; a belief wiu which he iaspiied not 
only his generals, but the meanest <^ l^s sokKers, who tfaaveby raea 
above dmculties, and even above themeelvetf ; Uie reader wSl eaaily 
juchj^ which of the mcmarchs was to be vlctoriomu 

If to these considerations we add the advantages wiiich th^ 
Greeks and Macedonians had over Ihehr enemiesy il nmat be con* 
^ased, that it was imposstUe for the Peraiaa eBuaie to anbaist any 
lon^r, when invaded by 00 great H faexo, and by such invinciblt 
armiee. And thus we discover, at one and the same time, the cir- 
cumstance which ruined the empire of the Persians, and raised that 
of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victory, the Persians happened to lose the 
only general who was able to make head against the Greeks, and 
this was Memnon of Rhodes. So lon^ as Atexander fought against 
tiiis illustrious warrior, he might glory m having vanquisrod an ene- 
my worthy of himself; But in the venr inmncy of a diversion, 
which began already to distract Greece, Memnon died, after which 
Alexander obliged all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon with a splendour and 
lAiagnificence which had never been seen before; and, after having 
revenged Greece, after subduing, with incredible swiftness, all the 
nations subject to Persia; to secure his new empire on everv side, 
or rather to satiate his ambition, and render his name more ramous 
than that of Bacchus, he marched into India, and there extended 
his conquests farther than that celebrated conqueror had done. 
But the monarch, whose impetuous career neither deserts, rivers, 
nor mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the murmurs of 
his soldiers, who caUed aloud for ease and repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and respected, ^t as a 
conqueror, but as a god. Nevertheless, the formidable empire 1m 
nad acquired, subsisted no longer than his life, which was but shorL 
At thirty-thiee years of age, m the midst of the grandest designe 
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tliftt «ifer iMn ftined, and ihMhed iwith the sorett 1k^ 
h& died before he had leiBue to eettle hie affkin oa a adid foude- 
tion; leaving befamd him a hroCber, who was an idiot, and childreii 
Terr yoong, all ineapaUe of sopportinff the weight of such a power. 

But the drconwtanoe which provea moat fiitol |o hk famuj and 
•mpiie, waa hia having tau|^t the generab who aurvived hmi, to 
breathe nothing hot ambiticMi and war. He Hyreaaw the piodi^joua 
lengths they muM go after hia death. To curb tbdr ambitious 
viewa, and for feev St miataking in hia coBJeeturea, he did not dare 
to name hia a occeaaor, or the guardian of hia diildren. He only 
foretold that hia friends would solemnize hia obsequies with bloody 
battlea; and be enpired in the iSower of his age, full of the sad 
imagea of the oonfunon which would folWIr his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherited, which his 
an c e s tors had governed during so many agea, was invaded on aJl 
■idee, as a soccesabn that was become vacant; aAd after being 
long expoeed a inrey to the strongest, was at last poeseased by 
UMSher family. Thua this great conqueror, the most renowned the 
world ever saw, was the last king of his family. Had he lived 
peaceably in Macedon, the greatneaB of hia empire would not have 
proved a temptation to his ffenerals; and he would have left to his 
children the kingdom he inherited from his ancestors. But risiitt 
to too exalted a height of power, he proved the destmction of hia 
— ^-^7; and such wu the i^riooaffuitefall las cenquesls. 
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SECT. I. 

l^aaMM whleb i>Ilowed the death of Alennder. The putftkHi of the provlimt «aiM 
the general!. Addeiie elecied king. PerdiccM appointed hie guaraian, and ngS 
of the empire. 

Ik relating the death of Alexander the Great, I mentioned tht 
many troubles^aod commotions that arose in the army on the first 
news of that event. All the trooos in general, sddieni as well as 
officers, had their thoughts entirely taken up at first withlhe loss 
of a prince whom they loved as a father, and reverenced almost as 
a god, and abandoned themselves without reserve to grief and tears. 
A mournful edlence reigned at first throughout the camp; but this 
was soon succeeded by dismal sighs auS cries, which spoke tJie 
true language of the heart, and in which that vain ostentation of 
sorrow, which is too often paid to custom and decorum on such 
occasions,* had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place to reflection, 
thej beffan to consider, with the utmost consternation, the state in 
which tne death of Alexander had left them. They fi>und them- 
selves at an infinite distance firom their native country, and amidst 
a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to their new yoke, 
that tiieywere hardly acquainted with their present masters, and 
had not as yet had simicient time to forget their ancient laws, and 
that fi>rm of government under which they had always lived* 
What measures could be takea to keep a oonntty of such vait 
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extent in milkjectioa? how eooM it be poenble to soppreee thoee 
eeditions and revohs which would naturally break out on all sides 
m that deciave moment ? what expedients could be formed to re- 
strain those troops within the limits of their duty, who had so lonff 
been habituated to complaints and munnurs, and were commanded 
by chiefi^ whose several views and pretensions were so different? 

The odly remedy for these various calamities seemed to ccmsist 
in a speedy nomination of a successor to Alexander ; and the troops, 
as well as the officers, and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at 
first to be very desirous of this expedient : and, indeed, their com- 
mon interest and security, with the preservation of their new con- 
c]uest8, amidst the barbarous nations that surrounded them, made 
it necessary for them to consider this election as their first and 
most important care, and to turn their thoughts to. the choice of a 
person qualified to SSL bo arduous a station, and sustain the weight 
of it in such a manner as to be capable of maintaining general 
order and tranquillity. But it had already been written,*^ '' That 
the kingdom of Alexander should be divided and rent asunder after 
his deatn," and that it should not be transmitted in the usual man- 
ner to his posterity. No effoita of human wisdom could establish 
a sole successor to that prince. In vain did they deliberate, con- 
sult, and decide ;t nothing could be executed contrary to the pre- 
ordained event, or. at least, nothing short of it could possibly subsii^ 
A superior and invisible Power had already disposed of the king- 
dom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be evident m 
the seqneL The circumstances of this partition had been de- 
nounced near three centuries before this time ; tiie portions of it 
had already been assigned to di^rent possessors, and nothing cotdd 
frustrate that divisbn, which was only to be defeped for a few 
years. TiD the arrival of that period, men indeed might raise 
commotiOBs, and concert a variety of movements; but all their 
efforts would only tend to the acccMoaplisiunent <^ what had been 
ordained by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, and of what had 
been fiyretold by his prophet. 

Aincaader had a son by Barisana, and had eonferred the name of 
Hercules upon him. Roxana, another of his wives, was advanced 
in her pregnancy when that prince died. He had likewise a natural 
brother, called Aridens ; but he would not upon Mb death-bed dt»- 
pose of Us dominions in favour of any hour ; for which reason this 
vast empure, which no longer had a master to sway it, became a 
source of oenpetition and wars, as Alexander bad plainly foresees, 
wfara be deqmred that his friends would celebrate his l^nl with 
bloody battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality unong the genendi 
of the aimy» none of whom was so superior to ks ooueagueii 
either by birth or merit, as to induce them to offer him tht 
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empire, and submit to his authority. The cavahy were denrous that 
Aridieus should succeed Alexander. IIis understanding had been 
mipaired ever since he had been afflicted in his infancy with a 
▼icleut indispoation, occasioned, as was pretended, by some par> 
tic^^ drink which had been ^ven him by Olympias, and whidi 
Uv • 'sordered his senses. Tms ambitious princess being appre- 
h ijBive that the engaging qualities she di»:overed in Aridasusy 
wc\ud be 30 many obstacles to the greatness of her son Alexander* 
thought ' expejdient to have recourse to the criminal precaution 
already mentioned. The ii^antry had declared afirainst this prince, 
oi^d were headed by Ptolemy, and other chie& ofgreat reputation, 
'jirho began each to think of their own particular establishment* 
For a sudden revolution had taken place in the minds of these offi- 
cers, and caused them to contemn the rank of private persons, and 
all dependency and subordination, with a view of aspirmff to sove- 
reign power, which had never employed their thoughts tiU then, and 
to which they never thought themselves qualified to pretend before 
this conjuncture of affairs. 

These disputes,* which engaged the minds of all parties, delaved 
the interment of Alexander for the space of seven days; and, if 
we may credit some authors, the body continued uncomipted all 
that time. It was afterwards delivered to the Egvptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner ; and Aridieus, a 
different person from him £ have already mentioned, was charged 
with the care of conveying it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had intervened, the 
principal officers assembled at a coi&rence ; where it was unani- 
mouslv concluded, that Ahdsus should be king, or rather, that he 
should be invested with the shadow of royalty. The infirmity of 
mind, which ouffht to have excluded him m>m the throne, was the 
very motive of their advancing him to it, and united all suffrages in 
his favour. It favoured the hopes and pretensions of all the ddefi, 
and covered their designs.. *lt was also agreed in this assembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or eighth month of 
her pregnancy, should have a son, he sh\)uld be associated with 
Aridieus in the throne. Ferdiccas, to whom Alexander on his death- 
bed had left his ring, had the person of the prince consigned to hw 
care as a guardian, and was constituted regent of the kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might bear to the me* 
mory of Alexander, thought fit to annul some of his regulations, 
which would have been destructive to the state, and have exhausted 
his treasury. He had ffiven orders for six temples to be erected in 
particular cities which he had named, and had fixed the expenses of 
each of these structures at 500 talents, which amount to 600,000 
crowns. He had likewise ordered a pyranud to be raised over ths 
tomb <^ his father Philip, which was to be fimated with a graiideiir 
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and mt^fiifioeiice eona] to that in Egypt, eeteemed one of tbe seven 
wondert of the world. He had Mkewue planned other expenses of 
the tiko kind, which were prudently revoked by the assembly. 

Within a short time after these proceedings,* Rozana was deli- 
vered <^a son, who was named Alexander, and acknowledged king, 
jointly with Arideua. But neither of these princes possessed any 
thmg more than the name of royalty, as all authority was entirety 
lodged in the great lords and generals, who had divided the provinces 
among themselves. 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were consigned to 
Lysimachus ; and Macedonia, Epu-us, and Greece, were allotted to 
Antipater and Craterus. 

In Africa ; Egypt and the other conquests of Alexander in Libya 
and Cyrenaica, were assigned to Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with 
that part of Arabia which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth 
m the autumn is the epocha from whence the years of the empire 
of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be computed ; though Ptolemy did 
not assume the title of king, in conjunction with the othef successors 
of Alexander, till about 17 years after this event. 

In the Lesser Asia ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater Phrygia, 
were given to Antigonus; Caria, to Cassander; Lydia, to Me- 
nander; Uie lesser Phrygia, to Leonatns; Armenia, to Neoptole- 
mus ; Cappadocia and Paphlaffonia, to Eumenes. These two pro- 
vinces had never been comp^tely subjected by the Macedonians, 
and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, continued to govern them as for- 
merly; Alexander, having advanced with so much rapidity to his 
other conquests, as left him no inclination to amuse himself with 
the entire reduction of that province, contented himself with a slight 
submission. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomedon ; one of the two Medias 
to Atropates, and tlie other to Perdiccas. Persia was assigned to 
Peuccstes ; Babylonia to Archon ; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas ; Par- 
thia and Hyrcama,to Phrataphemes; Bactriana and Soffdiana to 
Philip; the other regions were divided among generSia whose 
names are now but litUe known. 

Seleucus the son of Antiochus, was placed at the head of the ca- 
valry of the allies, which was a post of great importance ; and Cas- 
sander, the son of Antipater, commanded the companies of guards. 

The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, and even India 
also, were left in the possession of those who had been appointed go- 
vernors of those countries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the provinces I 
have already mentioned; and it is m this sense that most interpre- 
ters explain that passage in the Maccabees,f which declares, that 
Alexander, havmg assembled tbe great men of his court who had 
Wm brought up with him, divided his kingdom among them in his 
■M .anA.^887«ne. JiwtliLLzlU.e.4. Q. Curt L x. e. 10. tIMaocabu 
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life-time. And indeed it was very probable, that this prince, when he 
saw his death approaching, and had no inclination to nominate a sole 
fiuccessor himself, was contented with confirming each of his offi- 
cers in the government he had formerly assigned them ; which is 
sufficient to authorize the declaration of the Maccabees, " That he 
divided his king4om amongst them whilst he was Uving." 

This partition was only the work of man, and its duration was but 
short. That being, who reigns alone, and is the only King of ages, 
had decreed a different distribution. He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, and Wa disposi- 
tion alone was to subsist. 

The partition concluded upon in the assembly was the source of 
various divisions and wars, as will be evident in the series of this 
history, each of these governors claiming the exercise of an mde- 
pendent and sovereign power m his particular province. They how- 
ever paid that veneration to the memory of Alexander,* as not to 
assume the title of king, till all the race of that monarch, who had 
been placed upon the throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces I have mentioned, some 
distinguished themselves more than others by their reputation, merit, 
and cabals ; ^ind formed different parties, to which the others ad- 
hered, agreeably to their particular views, either of interest or am- 
bition. For it is not to be imagined that the resolutions, which 
are formed in conjunctures of this nature, are much influenced by a 
devotion to the public good. 

Eumenes must,t however, be excepted ; for he undoubtedly was 
the most virtuous man among all the governors, and had no supe- 
rior in true bravery. He was aJw^s firm in the interest of the two 
kin^, from a principle of true probity. He was a native of Cardia^ 
a city of Thrace, and his birth was but obscure. Philip, who had 
observed excellent qualities in him in his youth, kept hun near his 
own person in the quality of secretary, and reposed great confidence 
in him. He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who treated him 
with extraordinary marks of his favour. Barsina, the first lady for 
whom this prince had entertained a passion in Asia, and by whom 
he had a son named Hercules, had a sister of the same name with 
her own, and the king gave her in marriage to Eumenes.| We 
shall see by the event that this prudent favourite conducted himself 
in such a manner as justly entitled him to the favour of those twa 
princes, even after their death ; and all his sentiments and actioiui 
will make it evident that a man may be a plebeian by birth, and yet 
very noble by disposition* 

I have already intimated,^ that Sysi^ambis, who had patiently 
supported the death of her fatlier, husband* and son, could not survive 
the loss of Alexander. || The death of this princess was soon followed 
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Vj tliBt of tbe two gnnd-dAuehtiBn, Statira, the wife of Alexander 
and Diypetia, the refict of Hephcetion. Rozana, who was appre* 
hennve teat Statira should be pregnant bv Alexander as well aa 
herself, and that the birth of a prince wo'iJd frustrate tbe measures 
which had been taken to secure the succes^n to the son she hoped 
to haTB, prevailed upon the two sisters to Yisit her, and secretly de« 
«tioyed them in concert with Perdiccas, her only confidant in that 
impious proceeding. 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of those actions that were per- 
Ibrmed by the successors of Alexander. I shall therefore begin with 
tbe defection of the Groeks in Upper Asia, and with the war which 
Antipater had to sustain against Greece; because those transactions 
iue moat detadiedy and in a maimer distinct, from tbe other events. 

SECT. n. 

inM ravolt of Ike Chwki Id upper Alia. The topreerfoM oecaeloBed bj tke uemci 



Mexander*! deetb al AUmiib. Tbe eamedMoo <»r Aodpirter taHo Qieeee. HeleSnl 
aefeated,Midaft«nrerdeTietorkNM. Hakeilibneelf nolerflr Allieiie,aBdleeTeea 
ganlioaUMra. Tbe fflglit sad deatli of IXemoetbeMe. 

A. M. 3881. ^® Greeks,* whom Alexander haf established, 

Anu J. b. aai in the ibrm of colonies, in the provinces of Upper 
Asia, continued with reluctance in those settlements, because they 
did not experience that delight and satisfaction with which they had 
flattered themselves, and had long cherished an ardent desire of 
vetuming to their own countiy. They had not however dared to 
discover their uneasiness whilst Alexander was Hving, but the mo- 
meat tiiey received intelligence 4>f his death, they openly declared 
their intentions. They anned 20,000 foot, all warhke and expe- 
iieQced scddiers, with 3000 horse ; and having placed Philo at their 
head, they prepared for their departure, without taking counsel, or 
leoeiving orders from any but themselves, as if they had been sub- 
ject to no authoritv, and no longer acknowledged any superior. 

Perdiccas, who roresaw the consequences of such an enterprise, 
at a time when every thing was in motion, and when the troops, as 
well as their officers, breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon 
to oppose them. 

The merit of this officer was acknowledged by aD ; and he wiD- 
mgly charged himself with this commission, in expectation of gain- 
ing over those Greeks, and of procuring himself some considerable 
establishment in Upper' Asia by their means. Perdiccas, beinn 
acquainted vrith his design, ^ve a very surprising ord«r to the 
Macedonians whom he sent with that general, which was to exter- 
minate the revohers entirely. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, 
by money, 3000 Greeks, who turned tlieir backs in the battle, and 
were the occasion of hia obtaining a complete victory. TIm van- 
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tjttisfaed troope Btm^ndered, but made the preservation of their lives 
and liberties the condition of their submitting to the conqueror 
This was exactly agreeable to Pithon's design^ut he was no longer 
master of its execution. The Macedonians thinking it incumbent 
on them to accomplish the orders or Perdiccas, inhumanly slaugh- 
tered all the Greeks^ without the least regard to the terms they had 
granted them. Pithon being thus defeated in his views, returned 
with the Macedonians to Perdiccas. 

This expedition was soon succeeded by the Grecian war.* The 
news of ^exander's death being brought to Athens, had excited 

?'eat rumours, and occasioned a joy that was almost universal, 
he people, who had long sustained with reluctance the yoke which 
the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, made Uberty the subject 
of all their discourse : they breathed nothing but war, and aban- 
doned themselves to all the extravagant emotions of a senseless and 
excessive joy. Phocion, who was a person of wisdom and modera* 
tion, and dcmbted the truth of the intelligence tliey had received, 
endeavoured to calm the turbulency of their minds, and to check 
tliese impetuous sallies, which ren^red them incapable of counsel 
and sedate reflection. As the generality of the orators, notwith- 
standing all his remonstrances, exclaimed that the news was true, 
and that Alexander was certainly dead, Phocion rose up, and ex- 
pressed himself in this manner; ^ if he be really dead to-day, he 
will likewise be so to-morrow and the next day, so that we shall 
have time enough to deliberate in a cahn manner, and with a great- 
er security." 

Leosthenes, who was the first that published tiiis account at 
Athens, was continually haranguing the people with excessive ar- 
rogance and vanity. Phocion, wfa^ was tried with liis speeches, 
said to him, ** Young man, your discourse resembles the cypress, 
which is tidl and spreading, but bears no fruit." He gave great 
ofience, by opposing the inclinations of the people in so strenuous a 
manner, and Hyperides rising up, asked him this question ; "When 
would you advise the Athenians to make war?" ** As soon," replied 
Phocion, " as I see the younff men firmly resolved to observe a strict 
discipline; the rich disposed to contribute, according to their abili- 
ties, to the expense of a war ; and when the orators no longer rob the 
public." 

All the lemonstranoes of Phocion were inefiectual: a war was 
resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to be sent to all the states 
of Greece, to engage their accession to the league. This is the 
war in which all the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to main* 
tain the liberty of their country, under the conduct of Leosthenes, 
against Antipater; and it was called the Lamian war, from the 
name of a city where the latter was defeated m the first battle. 

. Demosthenes,! who was then in exile at Megara,but who amidst 
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^ nUM>na» tlwavs xetained an ardent zeal for tlie mUsnA of 
hw eountry and the defence of the conunon liberty, joined himself 
wkh the Athenian ambaasadora aent into Peloponueaua, and having 
■BCMided their remonstrancee in a wonderful manner hf the forc^ 
of hiaeloqaenoe, he engaged Sicyon, Arsoe, Corinth, and the other 
dtiea of PeloponneauB, to accede to the league. 

The AtheBoana, atruck with adnaratioD at a zeal 00 noble and 
gonerooa, immediately passed adecree to recall hhnfrom banish- 
ment. A galtey with three ranks of oan was despatched to him 
at .£gina; and, when he entered the port of Pireus, all the ma- 
gistrates and priests advanced out of the city, and all the citizma 
erowded to meet that illastrioaa exile, and received him with the 
Utmost demonstratk>ns of affection and joy, blended at the same 
tim » with an air <^ sorrow and repentance, for the injury they had 
done him^ Demosthenes was sensibly afifected with the eztraordi* 
nary honours that were rendered him; and whilst he returned as it 
were in tiramph to his country, amidst the acclamations of the peo* 
nle, he lifted up his hands towards heaven to thank the gods for so 
lUustrious a protection, and congratulated himself on beholding a 
day more glorious to him, than that had proved to Alcibiades, on 
which he letumed from, his exile. For his feUo w-citizens received 
1dm from the pure efibct of desire and good-will ; whereas the re- 
ception of Alcibiades was not entirely voluntary, smne omipulsioB 
bemg put upon their inclinations. 

Tne greneraJi^ of those who were far advanced in yean,* were 
extremely apprehensive of the event of a war, which bad been un- 
dertaken with too much precipitation, and without examining into 
the oonseouences with all the attention and sedateness that an en- 
terprise of so much importance required. They were sensible also, 
that there was no necessity for declaring themselves so openly 
wdnst the Macedo^ans, whose veteran troops were very forftiida 
bw; and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed bj the same 
temerity of conduct, added to their consternation. But the oratoni, 
Who derived their advantages from the distraction of the public 
nffairs, and to whom, acooiding to the observation of Phihp, war 
was peace, and peace war, would not allow the people time to de- 
liberate maturefy on the affiurs proposed to their consideration, but 
drew them into their sentiments by a fallacious ek>quence, which 
jmBcnted them with nothing but scenes of future eonqiiest and 
triumphs. 

Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither zeal nor pn>- 
denee» were of diflferent sentiments on this occasion, which was no 
eztraordinaiT circumstance with respect to them. It m not my 
province to determine which of them had reason on his ride: but, 
m such a perplexing conjecture as this, there is notlmiff sarpriain^ 
ill a ooQtrarioty of oinuions, though the result of good iBtentiona 
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on hota taden. Phocion^s scheme was, perhaps, the most prudent, 
and that of Demosthenes the most glorious. 

Be that as it may, a considerable army was raised, and a very 
numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens who were under the age 
of forty, and capable of bearing arms, were draMm out. Of the ten 
tribes that composed the republic, three were left for the defence 
of Attica, the rest marched out with the other allies under the 
conunand of Leosthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during these transactions 
in Greece, of which he had been apprized, and^heluid sent to Leoo 
natus in Phrygia, and to Craterus in Cilicia, to urge them to come 
to his assistance ; but before the arrival of the expected succours, 
be marched at the head of only 13,000 Macedonians and 600 horse ; 
the frequent recruits which he had sent Alexander, having left him 
no more troops in all the coimtry. 

It is surprising that Antipater should attempt to five battle to 
the united forces of all Greece with such a handful of men; but ha 
undoubtedly imaffined, that the Greeks were no longer actuated by 
their ancient zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceased to 
consider it as such an inestimable advantage, as ought to inspire 
them with a resolution to venture their lives and fortunes for its 

E reservation. He flattered himself that they had begun to fiuni- 
arize themselves with subjection: and indeed this was the dis* 
position of the Greeks at that time ; in whom appeared no longer 
the descendants of those who had so gallantly sustained all the 
efforts of the East, and fought against a milkon of men fer the 
preservation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was followed by his 
fleet, which cruised along the sea-coasts. It consisted of 1 10 tri" 
remesy or galleys of three benches of oars. The Thessalians de* 
clared at first in his favour ; but having afterwards changed their 
sentiments, they joined the Athenians, and supplied them with a 
strong body of horse. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was much more 
numerous than that of the Macedonians, Antipater could not sup- 
port the charge, and was defeated in the first battle. As he durst 
not hazard a second, and was in no condition to make a safe retreat 
into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a small city in Thes- 
saly, in order to wait for succours that were to be transmitted to 
him from Asia, and he fortified himself in that place, which was 
soon besieged by the Athenians. 

The assault was carried on with great braverv agamst the town, 
and the resistance was equally vigorous. Leosthenes, after several 
attempts, despairing to carry it by force, changed the siege into a 
blockade, in order to conquer the place by famine. I)e surrounded 
it with a wall of circumvallation, and a very deep ditch, and by 
these means cut ofi* all supplies of provision. The citv soon bo- 
came sensible of the growing scarcity, and the besiogea began to 
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be serioudy disposed to sairender; when Leosthenes, in a s&Ily 
thej made upon him, leceived a considerable wound, which render* 
ed It necessary for him to be carried to his tent. Upon which the 
command of the army was consigned to Antiphilus, who was equalljr 
esteemed by the troops for his valour and ability. 

A. M. 36BS. L^natus,* in the mean time, was marching to 

A»L J. c. 3& the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in 
Lamia ; and was commissioned, as well as Antigpnus, by an agree- 
ment made between the generals, to establish Kumenes in Cappa- 
docia by force of arms ; but they took other measures, in consequence 
of some private views. Leonatus, who reposed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the engagement to 
assist Antipater was a mere pretext, and that his real intention was 
to advance into Greece, in order to make himself master of Mace* 
donia. He, at the same time, showed him letters from Cleopatra, 
the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come to Pella, and pro- 
mised to espouse him. Leonatus bein^ arrived within a little dis- 
tance of Lamia, marched directly against the enemy, with 20,000 
foot and 2500 horse. Prosperity had introduced disorder into the 
Grecian army ; several parties of soldiers drew off, and retired into 
their own country on various pretexts, which greatly diminished 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 22,000 foot. 
The cavalry amounted to 3500, 2000 of whom were Thessalians ; 
and as they constituted the main strength of the army, so all hopes 
of success were founded in them ; and accordingly, when the battle 
was fought, this bodyof horse had the greatest share in the victory 
that was obtained. They were commanded by Menon. Leonatus, 
covered with wounds, lost his life in the field of battle, and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops. The Macedonian phalanir 
greatly dreaded the shock of the cavalry, and had therefore retreat- 
ed to eminences, whither the Thessalians could not pursue them. 
The Greeks having carried off their dead, erected a trophy, and 
retired. 

The whole conversation at Athens turned upon the glorious ex- 
ploits of Leosthenes,f who survived his honours but a short time. 
A universal joy spread through the city ; festivals were celebrated, 
and sacrifices offered without intermission, to testify their gratitude 
to the gods for all the advanta^s they had obtained. The enemies 
of Phocion, thinking to mortify him in the most sensible manner, 
and reduce him to an incapacity of justifying his constant opposi- 
tion to that war, asked him, if he would not have rejoiced to have 
performed so many glorious actions ? ** Undoubtedly I would," 
replied Phocion ; " but I would not at the same time have neglect- 
ed to offer the advice I gave."| He did not think that a judgment 
ought to be formed of any particular counsel from mere success. 
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but rather from the nature and solidity of the counsel itself; and 
he did not retract bis sentiments, because those of an opposite na« 
ture had been successful, which only proved the latter more fortu- 
nate, but not more judicious. And as these agreeable advices came 
thick upon each other, Phocion, who was apprehensive of the sequel; 
cried out, ** When shall we cease to conquer ?" 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, but historj 
has not transmitted to us the conditions of the treaty. The event 
only makes it evident, that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender 
at discretion, and he himself died a few days after of the wounds 
he had received at the siege. Antipater having quitted Lamia the 
da^ after the battle, for he seems to have been favourably treated, 
jomed the remains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon him 
the command of thdse troops. He was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, like a judicious 
and experienced genera], on eminences inaccessible to the enemy's 
cavalry. Antiphilus, the general of the Greeks, remained with his 
troops in Thessaly, and contented himself with observing the mo- 
tions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, obtained, much 
about the same time, two victories near the islands of Echinades, 
over Eetion the admiral of the Athenian navy. 

Craterus,* who had long been expected, arrived at last in Thes- 
saly, and halted at the river Peneus. He resigned the command 
to Antipater, and was contented to serve under him. The troops 
he had brought thither amounted, in conjunction with those of Leo- 
natus, to above 40,000 foot, 3000 arghcrs or slingers, and 5000 horse. 
The army of the allies was mucli inferior in number, and consisted 
of no more than 25,000 foot and 3500 horse. Military disciplhie 
had been much neglected among them, after tlid victories they had 
obtained. A considerable battle was fought near Cranon, in which 
the Greeks were defeated ; they, however, lost but few troops, and 
even that disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct of 
the soldiers, and the small authority of the chiefs, who were inca- 
pable of enforcing obedience to their commands. 

Antiphilus ana Menon, the two generals of the Grecian army, 
assembled a council the next day, to deliberate, whether they 
should wait the return of those troops who had retired into their 
own cotmtry, or propose terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The council declared in favour of the latter; upon which deputies 
were immediately despatched to the enemy^ camp in the name of 
all the allies. Antipater replied, that he would enter into a separate 
treaty with each of the cities, persuading himself that he should 
facilitate the accomplislmient of his designs by this proceeding ; 
and he was not deceived in his opinion. His answer broke off the 
negotiation ; and the moment he presented himself before the cities 
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of the allies, they disbanded their troops, and surrendered up their 
liberties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city being solely 
attentive to its separate advanta^. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of what I have 
formerly observed with relation to the present disposition of the 
people of Greece. They were no longer animated with the noble 
seal of those ancient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole 
attention to the good of the public and the gloiy of the nation ; who 
oonsidered the danger of tlieir neighbours and allies as their own, 
and marched with the utmost expedition to their assistance upon 
the first signal of their distress. Whereas now, when a formidable 
enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of Greece 
had neither activity nor vigour ; Peloponnesus continued without 
motion, and Sparta was as Tittle heard of as if she had never exist- 
ed : unhappy efiects of the mutual jealousy which those people had 
conceived against each other, and of their disregard to the common 
liberty, in consequence of a fatal lethargy into which they were 
sunk amidst the greatest dangers ! These are symptoms which 
prognosticate ^nd prepare the way for approaching decline and ruin. 

Antipater improved this desertion to his own advantage,"" and 
marched immediately to Athens, which saw herself abandoned by 
all her allies, and consequently in no condition to defend herself 
against a powerful and victorious enemy. Before he entered the 
city, Demostlienes, and all those of his party, who ma^ be con- 
sidered Bs the last true Greeks, and the defenders of expiring 
liberty, retired from that place ; and the people, in order to transfer 
from themselves to those great men the reproach resulting from 
their declaration of war against Antipater, and likewise to obtain 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree which Demades 
prepared. The reader has not forgot, that these are the same peo- 
'pie who had lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so much for 
his honour, and had received him in triumph. 

The same Demades procured a second decree for sending am- 
bassadors to Antipater, who was then at Thebes, and that they 
should be invested with full powers to negotiate a treaty of peace 
with him. Phocion himself was at their head ; and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians should entirely submit 
the terms to his regulation, in the manner as he himself ha i acted, 
when he was besieged in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to 
the capitulation imposed upon him by Leosthenes their ^neral. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with this answer, 
and they were compelled to acquiesce in the conditions, however 
rigid they might appear. He then came back to Thebes with the 
rest of the ambassadors, with whom Xenocrates had been asso* 
ciated, in hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a phi 
losopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and induce him to 

* Flat. In Pboe. p. 753, 784. 
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pay homage to his virtue. But surely they must have been little 
acquainted with the heart of man, and particularly with the violent 
and inhuman disposition of Aiitipater, to be capable of flattering 
themselves, that an enemy, with whom they had been engaged in 
an open war, would renounce his advantage through any induce- 
ment of respect for the virtue of a single man, or in consequence v 
of an harangue uttered by a philosopher who had declared against 
him. Antipater would not even condescend to cast his eyes upon 
him ; and when he was preparing to enter upon the conference, for 
he was commissioned to be the speaker on this occasion, he inter- 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving* that he con- 
tinued his discourse, commanded him to be silent. But he did not 
treat Phocion in the same manner ; ibr after he had attended to his 
discourse, ho repUed, " That he was disposed to contract a friend- 
ship and alliance with the Athenians on the followiug conditions ; 
They should deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides to him ; the 
government should be restored to its ancient plan, by which all em- 
ployments in the state were to be conferred upon the rich ; that 
they should receive a garrison in the port of Munychia; that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also pay a large sum, 
the amount of which should be settled." Thus*accordingr to Dio- 
dorus,none but those whose yearly income exceeded 2000 drachmas 
Were to be admitted into any share of the government for the 
future, or to have any right to-vote. Antipater intended to make 
himself absolute master of Athens by this regulation, being very 
sensible that the rich men, who enjoyed pubHc employments, and 
had large revenues, would become his dependents much more effec- 
tually Uian a poor and despicable populace, who had nothing to 
lose, and who would be only ^ided by their own caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Aenocrates were well contented with 
these conditions, which they thought were, very moderate, consider- 
ing their present situation; but that philosopher judged otherwise. 
•' They are very moderate for slaves," said he, "but extremely 
severe for free men." 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive into Muny- 
chia a Macedonian earrison, commanded by Menyllus, a man of 
probity, and one of iHiocion's particular friends. The troops took 
possession of the place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, 
and the very day on which it was usual to carry the god lacchus in 
procession from the city to Eleusis. This was a melancholy con- 
iuncture for the Athenians, and affected them with the most senni- 
ble affliction. ^' Alas !" said they, when they compared the past 
times with those they then saw, " the gods, amidst our greatest 
adversities, would formerly manifest themselves in our favour dur- 
ing this sacred ceremonial, by mystic visions and audible voices, to 
the great astonishment of our enemies, who weie terrified by them. 
But now, when we are even celebratmg the same solemnities, thev 
cast an unpitying eye on the greatest calamities that can happen to 
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Greece : they behold tlie most Btcred of aH davs in the' ]rear, ana 
that which is most agreeable to us, polluted and distin^pished by 
the most dreadful of calamities, which wiU even transmit its name 
to this sacred season through all succeeding ^nerations." 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not oflfer the least 
injury to any of the inhabitants ; but there were more than 12,000 
of them excluded from employments in the state, by one of the 
stipulations in the treaty, in consequence of their poverty. Some 
of these unfortunate persons continued in Athens, and lingered out 
a wretched life, amidst the contempt and insults they had justly 
drawn upon themselves ; for the generahty of them were seditious 
and mercenary in their dispositions, had neither virtue nor justice, 
but flattered themselves with a false idea of Hberty, which they 
were incapable of using aright, and had no knowledge of either its 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor citizens dejMLrted from the 
city, in order to avoid that opprobnous condition, and retired into 
Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city and lands Soft their 
habitation. 

Demetrius Phalereus* was obliged to have recourse to flight, and 
retired to Nicanor; in whom Cassander, the son of Antipater^ re- 
posed much confidence, and made him governor of Munychia idler 
the death of his father, as will appeal immediately. This Deme- 
trius had been not only the disciple, but the intimate friend of the 
celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under the conduct of so learned a 
master, had perfected his natural genius for eloquence, and ren- 
dered himself expert in philosophy, politics, and history. He was 
in great esteem at Athens,f and began to enter upon the adminis- ^ 
tration of affairs, when Harpalus arrived there, after he had de- ' 
clared against Alexander. He was obliged to quit that city at the 
time of which we are now speaking, and was soon after condemned 
there, though absent, under a vain pretext of irre%ion. 

The whole weight of Antipater's displeasure fell chiefly upon 
Demosthenes,! tiyperides, and some other Athenians, who nad 
been their adherents ; and when he was informed that they had 
eluded his veugeance by flight, he despatched a body of men with 
orders to seize them, ana placed one Archias at their head, who had 
formerly played in tragedies. This man having found at JSgina 
the orator Hyperides, Aristonicus of Marathon, and Himereus the 
brother of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken sanctuary 
in the temple of Ajax ; he dragged them from their asylum, and 
sent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleone, where he con- 
demned them to die. Some authors have even declared, that he 
caused the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 

l*he same Archias having received intelli^nce, that Demosthe- 
nes, who had retired into the island of Calauria, was become a 
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MIJ>|]ffic2int in tfaet€9iip]e of Neptune, he sailed thither in a small vessel, 
ind landed with some Hiracian sc^diers : after which be spared no 
|»ins to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him to Antipater, 
assurinff him, that he should receive no injury. Demosthenes was 
too weU acquainted with mankind to rely on his promise ; and was 
sensible that those venal souls, who have hired themselves into the 
service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the execution of or- 
ders equally cruel and unjust, have as little regard to sincerity and 
truth as their masters. To prevent therefore his falling into the 
)iands oh a tyrant, who would have satiated his fury upon liim, he 
swallowed poison, which he always carried about him, and which 
soon produced its effect. When he found his strength declining, 
he advanced a few steps, by the aid of some domestics who sup- 
ported him, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erectea a statue of brass to 
his memory, as a testimonial of their gratitude and esteem, and made 
a decree, that the eldest branch of bis family should be brought up 
in the Prytaneum, at the public expense, from generation to gene- 
ration; and at the foot of the statue they engraved this inscription, 
which was couched in two elegiac verses : "Demosthenes, if thy 
power had TOen equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece." What regard is to be enter- 
tained for the judgment of a people, who are capable of being hur- 
ried into such opposite extremes, and who one aay passed sentence 
€>f death on a citizen, and loaded him with honours and applause 
the next? 

- What I have already said of Demosthenes, on several occasions, 
makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon his character in this^ place. 
He was not only a great orator, but an accomplished statesman. 
His views were noble and exalted ; his zeal for the honour and in- 
terest of his country was superior to every temptation; he firmly 
retained an irreconcilable aversion to all measures which had any 
resemblance to tyranny; and his love for liberty was such as may 
be imagined in a republican, as implacable an enemy to all servitude 
and dependency as ever lived. A wonderful sagacity of mind ena- 
bled him to penetrate into future events, and presented them to his 
view with as much perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been 
actually present. He seemed as much acquainted with all the 
designs of Philip, as if he had been admitted into a participation of 
liis councils ; and if the Athenians had followed his advice, that 
prince would not have attained that height of power which proved 
destructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had frequently foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted.with the disposition of PhUip,* and 
vms very far from praising him, like the ^nerahty of orators. Two 
colleagues, with whom he had been associated m an embassy to that 
great prince, were continually praising the kmg of Macedonia at 
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their retarn, tnd sajris^fthat he wat A vety eloquent 8i.d iiuicbM* 
prince, and a moat extraordinaiy drinker. ^ What strange Gcxm^ 
mendationa are these!" replied Demosthenes* **The first is the 
accomplishment of a rhetorician; the second of a Woman; itnd the 
third of a sponge ; but none of them the qualification of a king." 

With rektion to eloquence, nothing can be added to what QnilH 
tilian has observed, in the parallel he has drawn between Demos*> 
thenes and Cicero. After having shown that the great and essentia] 
qualities ef an orator are common to them both, he marks out the 
particular difference observable between them with respect to style 
and elocution, ^'The one,"* says he, *< is more precise, the other 
more luxuriant. The one crowds all his forces into a smaller com* 
pass when he attacks his adversary, the other chooses a larger field 
for the assault. The one always endeavours in a manner to trans- 
fix him vnth the vivacity of his style, the other frequently over- 
whelms him with the weight of his ^scourse.* Nothing can be 
retrenched from the one, and nothing can be added to the other. In 
Demosthenes we discover more lalwur and study, in Cicero more 
nature and genius.*' 

I have elsewhere observed another mark of difference between 
these two mat oratorB,f which I beg leave to insert in this place. 
That which characterizes Demosthenes more than any other cir- 
cumstance, and in which be has never been imitated, is such an 
absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and constant a soli- 
citude to suppress all ostentation of wit; in a word, such a perpetual 
carQ to confine the attention of the auditor to the cause, and not t$ 
the orator, that he never suffers any one turn of thought or expres- 
sion to escape him, which has no other view than merely to please 
and shine. This reserve and moderation in so fine a gemus as 
Demosthenes, and in matters so susceptible of grace and elegance, 
adds perfection to his merit, and renders him superior to all praises. 

Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, and experienced all its force and beauty. But as he 
was persuaded, that an orator, when he is engaged in any pomts 
that are not strictly essential, ought to form his st^^e by the taste of 
his audience : and did not believe that the genius of his times was 
consistent with such a ri^id exactness ; he therefore judged it necesr 
sary to accommodate hmiself in some measure to the ears and 
dehcacy of his auditors, who required more grace and elegance in 
an oration. For which reason, though he never lost sight of any 
unportant point in the cause he pleaded, he yet paid some attention 
to what might captivate and please the ear. He even thought that 
this was conducive to promote the interest of his client ; and ha 
was not mistaken, as to please is one of the most certain means of 

* Tn etoquendo ei^ aliqaa di vendtas. Denafor file, hie coplodor. Die eoBClucBt utrldl- 
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persuading.; but at the some time ke laboured for his own reputa- 
tion, and never forgot himself. 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides, caused the Athenians 
to regret the reign of Philip and Alexander, and recalled to their 
remembrance the ma^animity, generosity, and clemency, which 
those two princes retained, even amidst the emotions of their dis- 
pleasure; and how inclinable they had always been to pardon 
oflfences, and treat their enemies with humanity. Whereas Anti- 
pater, under the mask of a private man,1n a shabby cloak, with all 
the appearance of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting any 
title to authority, discovered hiii^lf to be a rigid and imperious 
master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by th^pravers of Pho- 
cion, to recall several persons from banishment, notwithstanding all 
the severity of his disposition; and there is reason to believe, that 
Demetrius was one of this number. At least, it is certain that he 
had a considerable share in the administration of the repubUc from 
that time. As for these whose recall to Athens, Phocion was un- 
able to obtain, he procured for them more commodious situations, 
that were not so remote as their former settlements; and took his 
measures so effectually, that they were Rot banished, according to 
the first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian mountains and the pro- 
montory of Tsenarus ; nor hved sequestered from the pleasures of 
Greece, but obtained a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help 
admiring, x>n the one hand, the amiable and generous disposition of 

«hocion, who employed his credit with Antipater, in order to pro- 
ire for the unfortunate some alleviation of their calamities ; and, 
on the other hand, a kind of humanity in a prince, who was not very 
desirous of distinguishing himself by that quahty, but was sensible, 
however, that it would be extremely ri^d in him, to add new morti- 
fications to the inconveniences of bamshment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government with great 
justice and moderation over those who continued in Athens; he be- 
stowed the principal posts and employments on such persons as he 
imagined were the most virtuous and honest men ; and contented 
himself with removing from all authority, such as he thought were 
most likely to excite troubles. He was sensible, that this people 
could neither support a state of absolute servitude, nor of entire 
liberty; for which reason he thought it necessary to take from the 
one, whatever was too rigid; andfrom the other, all that was ex- 
cesfidve and licentious. 

The conqueror after so glorious a campaign, set out for Macedo- 
nia, to celebrate the nuptials of his daughter Phila with Cratenis, 
and the solemnity was performed with all imaginable grandeur. 
Fhila was one of the most accomplished princesses of her age, and 
her beauty was the least part of her merit. The lustre of her 
charms was heightened by the sweetness and modesty that beamed 
upon h«r countenance, and by an air of complacency, and a natural 
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diapoation to oblige, which won the hearts of aB who beheld hen 
These engaffLog qualities were rendered still more amiable by the 
brightness of a superior cenius, and a prudence uncommon in her 
sex, which made her captOile of the flreatest affairs. It is even said, 
that youoff as she then was, her faUier Aritipater, who was one of 
the most able politicians of his age, never enjraged in any affair of 
importance without consultioff her. This pnncess never made use 
of the influence she had over ner two husbands (for after the death 
of Cratenis she espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to 
procure some favour for the officers, their daughters, or sisters. If 
they were poor, she furmshed them with portions for their mar* 
riaee: and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, she ber^ 
self was very active in their j ustification. So generous a liberality 
gave her an absolute power among the troops. AU cabals were dis* 
solved by her presence, and all revolts gave way, and were appeased 
by her engagmg conduct. 

SECT. III. 

pAKearioD at the fiuiertf of Alexander. His body Is comrered to Alezmdria. Eaaicaet 
is put into poaeaiion of Cappadocia, bjr Perdiccaa. Ptoleinfj, Craterua, Antipater, 
and Andi^oaa, fom a eonfederacy acainat eacli of tbeei. llie death of CratenMi 
The onfortiinate expedition of Perdiccaa into Egypt. He ia alain there. 

A. M. 9683. Much about this time* the funeral obsequies of 

Am.J. casi. Alexander were performed*! Aridaeus having been 
deputed by all the governors and grandees of the kingdom to takeA 
upon himself the care of that solemnit]^, had employed two years 
in preparing every thing that could possibly render it the most pom- 
pous and splendid funeral that had ever been seen. When all 
things were ready for the celebration of this mournful but superb 
ceremonial, orders were given for the procession to begin. This 
was preceded by a great number of pioneers and other workmen, 
whose office was to make all the ways practicable through which 
the procession was to pass. 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent chariot, the 
invention and design of which raised as much admiration as the 
immense riches that glittered aH over it, set out from Babylon. The 
body of the chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were inserted 
into four wheels, made after the Persian manner v. the naves and 
Bpokea of which were covered with gold, and the felloes plated over 
with iron. The extremides of the axletrees were made of gold, 
representing the muzzles of lions biting a dart. The chariot had 
four poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, each 
set consisting of four of these animals ; so that this chariot was 

* mod. I. rrUi. p. 608-610. 
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drawn by dzty-foar mules. The strongest of those creatares, and 
the largest, were chosen on this occasion. They were adorned 
with crowns of gold, and collan enriched with precious stones and 
golden bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, twelve feet 
wide and eighteen in length, supported by columns of the Ionic 
order, embelSshed with the leaves of acanthus. The inside was 
adorned with jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. The circum- 
ference was beautified with a fringe of golden net- work : the threads 
that composed the texture were an inch in thickness, and to those 
were fastened large bells, whose sound was heard to a groat dis* 
trnce. 

The external decorations consisted of four groups in basso 
relievo. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military chariot, with 
a splendid sceptre in his hand, and surrounded on one side with a 
troop of Macedonians in arms ; and the other, with an equal num- 
ber of Persians armed in their own manner. These were preceded 
by the king's equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely harnessed, with a 
band of Indians seated on the fore-part of their bodies ; and oh 
their hinder another band of Macedonians, armed as in the day of 
battle. 

The third exhibited to the view several squadrons of horse arrang- 
ed in military array. 
The fourth represented ships preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, that seemed 
to guard the passage. 

The four comers were adorned with statues of massy gold, repre* 
senting victories, with trophies of arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of a square form, 
adorned with the heads of animals,* whose necks were encompass- 
ed with circlets of gold a foot and a half in breadth ; to these were 
hun^ crowns, that glittered with the hveliest colours, such as were 
carried in procession at the celebration of sacred solemnities. 

At the ioot of the throne was placed the cofiSn of Alexander, 
formed of beaten gold, and half filled with aromatic spices and per- 
fumes, as well to exhale an agreeable odour, as for the preservation 
of the corpse. A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, covered the 
coffin. 

Between this and the throne, the arms of that monarch were 
cfisposed in the manner he wore them when livmg. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered with purple, 
flowered with ffold. The top ended in a very large crown of the 
same metal, which seemed to be a composition of olive-brancheiu 

• TlM Greek word tfor^hjt^ import! a kind of hart, from whose cldii a bmod 
hian down like that oTgoata. 
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The beams of the ran which darted on this diadem, m conjtmetidft 
with the motion of the chariot, caused it to emit a kind of rays like 
those of lightninjBr. 

It may easily be imag;ined, that in so Icag a procession, the mo- 
tion of a chariot, laden like this, would be liable to great inconve- 
niences. In order, therefore, that the pavilion, with all its append* 
a^s, might, when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, constantly 
continue m the same situation, notvidthstandine the inequality of 
the ground, and the shocks that would fiequenUy be unavoi^ble,a 
cylinder was raised from the middle of each azietree, to support 
the pavilion ; by which expedient the whole machine was preserved 
steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in arms, i ws 
m^rnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is hardlv credible ; 
but they were drawn together as well by their veneration for tho 
memoir of Alexander, as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, 
which had never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current mpediction, that the place where Alexander 
should be interred would be rendered the most happy and flourish- 
ing^ part of the whole earth. The governors contested with each 
other for the disposal of a body that was to be attended with such 
a glorious prerogative. The aflection Perdiccas entertained for 
his country, made him desirous that the corpse should be conveyed 
to M^ in Macedonia, where the remains cf its kings were osually 
deposited. Other peaces were likewise proposed, but the prefer- 
ence was given to iSgypt. Ptolemy, who had such extraordinary 
and recent obhgations to the king of Macedonia, was determined 
to signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He aocor£ngly aet out, 
with a numerous guard of his best troops, in order to meet the pro- 
cession, and advanced as far as Syria. When he had joined the at- 
tendants on the funeral, he prevented them from interring the corpse 
in the temple of Jupiter Amm<»i, as they had proposed. It was 
therefore deposited first in the city of Memphis, and fi^om thence 
was conveyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple 
Co the memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the honours 
which were usually paid to demi-gods and heroes by Pagan anti- 
quity. 

Frienshemius,*' in his supplement to Livy, relates, after Leo,f the 
African, that the tomb of Alexander the Great was stiU to be seen 
in his time, and that it was reverenced by the Mahooiedans as the 
monument not only of an illustrious Idi^, but of a ereat prophet. 

In the partition of the several governments of ^exander's em- 
pire,! Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on the Pontie 
Sea, were allotted to Eumenes ; and it was expressly stipulated by 

• lAh. Gxxxm. t TMt ftnthor ttved in Ibe HAeenUi ccBtwy. | Pka. la 

£uin6n.pW4. Dio4. L xvUL p. SOS 
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tiie treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus should march with a great 
body of troops to establish Bumenes in the government of those 
dominions, and dispossess king Ariaratfaes of the sovereignty. This 
ffeneral resolution of sending troops and experienced commanders 
mto the several provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judfifment ; and the intention of it was, that all those conquered 
territories should continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, 
and that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by their own 
sovereigns, should have no future inclination to recover their former 
liberty, nor be in a condition to set each other the example of 
throwing off the new yoke of the Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very solicitous to exe- 
cute this article of the treaty ; and, as they were entirely attentive 
to their own murticular interest and aggrandizement, they took other 
measures. Eumenes, seeing himself thus abandoned by those who 
ought to have established bim in his government, set out with all his 
equipage, which consisted of 300 horse and 200 of his domestics well 
armed; with all his riches, which amounted to about 5000 talents of 
grold ; and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a favourable recej>- 
tion. As he was much esteemed by that commander, he was admit- 
ted into a participation of all his councils. Eumenes was indeed a 
man of great firmness and resolution, and the most able of all the 
captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was conducted into Cap- 
padocia by a great army which Perdiccas thought fit to command in 
person. Ariarathes had made the necessary preparations for a vigor- 
ous defence, and had raised 30,000 foot and a great body of horse ; 
but he was defeated and taken prisoner by Per£ccas, who destroyed 
his whole family, and invested Eumenes with the government of^^his 
dominions. He intended, by this instance of severity, to intimidate 
the people, and extinguish all seditions ; a mode of conduct very 
judicious, and absolutely necessary in the conjunction of a new go- 
vernment, whpn the state is in a general ferment, and all things are 
QsuaUy disposed for commotions. Perdiccas, aHer this transaction, 
advanced with his troops to chastise Isaura and .Laranda, cities of 
Pisidia, which had massacred their governors, and revolted from the 
Macedonians. The last of these cities was destroyed in a very sur- 
prising manner ; for the inhabitants finding themselves in no condi- 
tion to defend it, and despairing of any quarter from the conqueror, 
shut themselves up in their houses, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their grold and ralver ; set fire to their several habita- 
tions, wad, after they had fought with the furv of Uons, threw them- 
selves into the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder; and 
the soldiers, after they had extinguished the fire, found a very great 
booty, for the place was filled with riches. 
Perdiccas,* after this expedition, marched into Cilicia, where he 
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pMKd the winter. During his residence in that country, he fenndd 
a reeolntion to diyorce Nic«a, the daufffater of Antipater, whom hd 
had espoused at a time when he thoognt that marriaee subservient 
to his interest But when the regency of the empire had given him 
a superior credit, and caused him to conceive more exalted hopes, 
his thoughts toolc a different turn, and he was desirous of espousing 
Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the Great. She had been mar- 
ried to Alexander kine of Epirus ; and, having lost her husband in 
the wars of Italy, she nad continued in a state of widowhood, and 
was then at Sardis in Lydia. Perdiocas despatched Eumenes thi- 
ther, to make proposals of marrisge to that princess, and endeavour 
to render him agreeable to her. This alliance with a lady who v z 
the sister of Alexander by the same father and mother, and exceed- 
ingly beloved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to the empire 
•throuffh the favour of that people, which he might naturally expect 
from bis marriage with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evidently finesaw that 
his own destruction was to be the foundation of the intended success. 
He, therefore, passed into Greece with the greatest expedition, in 
order to find Antipater and Craterus, who were then engaged in a 
war with the JQtotians, and disclosed to them the whole plan that 
Perdiccas had formed. Upon this intelligence they inmiediately 
came to an accommodation with the JQtouans, and advanced to- 
wards the Hellespont, to observe the motions of tlie new enemy; and 
in order to strengthen their own party, they engaged Ptolemy, go- 
vernor of Egypt, in their interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's captains, had the 
largest share of the afiection and esteem of the Macedonians. Alex- 
ander, a little before his death, had ordered him to conduct into 
Macedonia the 10,000 veteran troops he intended to send thither, 
on account of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, which rendered 
them incapable of the service. The king had likewise conferred upon 
him at the same time the government of Macedonia in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recaued to Babylon. Greece, Macedonia, and 
Epirus, having been consigned to Craterus and Antipater after 
the death of Alexander, they governed them in concert, and Cra- 
terus always conducted himself like a good and faithful associate; 
especially in the operations of this war ; in which they were un- 
avoidably engaged by the discovery of the designs Perdiccas was 
forming. 

PercQccas sent Eumenes back to his provinces, not only to regU" 
late the state of affairs m that country, but more particularly to keep 
a watchful eye on the motions of Neoptolemus, his next neighbour, 
who was governor of Armenia; and whose conduct was suspected 
by Perdiccas, not without sufficient reason, as will be evident in the 
sequel. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his fituptd pnJe,* 

• pimiiiEiinMB.p.5BS. 
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And the insupportable arro^nce he had contracted, from the yain 
hopes with which he fed his imagination. Eumenes endeavoured 
to retain him in his duty by reason and gentle measures ; and when 
he saw that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who were com- 
manded by Neoptolemus, were grown veiy insolent and audacious^ 
he made it his care to assemble a body of horse strong enough to 
oppose their designs, and keep them within the bounds of respect 
and obedience W ith this view he granted all sorts of immunities 
and exemptions from imposts, to those of the inhabitants who were 
ki a condition to appear on horseback. He likewise purchased a 
great number of horses, and bestowed them on those of his court 
in whom he confided the most; and iiiflamed their courage by the 
honours and rewards he conferred upon them. He discipUnea and 
habituated them to labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises, and 
continual movements. Every body was surprised to see him assem-* 
ble, in so short a time, a body of 6000 horse, capable of good service 
in the field. 

A. M. 3683. Perdiccas, havingr caused all his troops to file off the 

Ant J. o. 381. next spring towards Cappadocia, held a council with 
his friends on the operations of the intended war. The subject of 
their deUberations was, whether they should march first into Mace* 
donia against Antipater and Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptole- 
my. The majority of voices declared in favour of the last ; and it 
was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenes, with part of the 
army, should guard the Asiatic provinces against Antipater and 
Craterus; ana, in order to engage him more effectually to espouse 
the common cause, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, to his government. He likewise declared him gene- 
ralissimo of all the troops in Cappadocia and Armenia, and ordered 
all the^ovemors to obey him. Perdiccas afler this advanced to- 
wards 'Egypt through Damascus and Palestine.' He also took the 
two minor kings with him in this expedition, in order to cover his 
designs with the royal authority. 

Eumenes spared no pains to have a s^d army on foot,* in order 
to oppose Antipater and Craterus, who had already passed the Hel- 
lespont, and were marching against him. They left nothing unat- 
tempted to disengage him from the party he had espoused, and 
promised him the addition of new provinces to those he already 
possessed : but he was too steady to be shaken by those offers,f in 
breach of his engagements to Perdiccas. They succeeded better 
with Alcetas and Neoptolemus; for they engaged the former, 
though the brother of Perdiccas, to observe a neutrality, and the 
other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked and defeated 
the latter at a narrow pass, and even took all his basrgaore. This 
victory wa£ owmg to his cavalry, whom he had formed wiUi so much 

• Pfut. in Bamen. p, 98S— JHT. DIod. L xvtll p. 610—613. f Quem (Perdiccam) 

dd Inflmnm videbat, quM nnua omnlbtts resntere cogebatar, amieuiii boo dflieniit 
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care. NeoptolemuB escaped with 300 hone, and joined Antipi st 
and Cratenis ; but the rest of his troops went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to advance inte Egypt, 
in order to assist Ptolemy, if his affairs should require his aid; and 
he detached Craterus and Neoptolemus with the rest of his army 
against Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A great battle wa« 
fought there, the success of which Lb entirely to be ascribed to the 
wise and vigilant precaution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly 
considers as the masterpiece of a great conunander. The reputa- 
tion of Craterus was very great, and the ^nerality of the Macedo- 
nians were desirous of haviug him for their leader after the death of 
Alexander, remembering that his affection for them, and his desire 
to support their interest, had caused him to incur the displeasure of 
that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, that as soon as he' 
should appear in the field, all the Macedonians of the opposite party 
would list themselves under his banners; and Eumenes himseli was 
very apprehensive of that event. But in order to avoid this misfor- 
tune, which would have occasioned his inevitable ruin, he caused 
the avenues and narrow passes to be so carefully guarded, that his 
army were entirely ignorant of the enemy against whom he was 
leading them, as he had caused a report to be 6{>read, that it was 
only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to attack him a second time. 
In the dispositions he made for the battle, he was careful not to op- 
pose any Macedonian against Craterus ; and issued an order, with 
very severe penalties, that no herald from the enemy should be re- 
ceived on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent ; the lances were soon shiver-" 
ed on both sides, and the two armies attacked sword in hand. Cra- 
terus did not behave unworthy of his master Alexander on this last 
day of his life, for he killed several of the enemy with his own hand, 
and frequently bore down all who opposed him ; till, at last, a Thra^ 
cian wounded him in the side, when ne fell from his horse. All the 
enemy's cavalry rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
did not discover him till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other winsr, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, who person- 
ally hated each other, having met in the battle, and their horsei 
charging with a violent shock, they seized each other ; and their 
horses springing from under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
they struggled uke two implacable wrestlers, and fought for a con- 
siderable tune with the utmost fury and rage, till at last Neoptole * 
mus received a mortal wound, and immediately expired, 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed on to his left 
wmg, where he believed the enemy's troops still continued unbroken. 
There, when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred 
his horse to the place where he lay, and found him expiring. When 
he beheld this melancholy spectacle, he could not reftise his tears to 
the death of an ancient mend wha*^ he had always esteemed ; and 
he caused the bust honours to be p^d him with aJl poesible magm* 
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ftcence. tie likciWi^ ordered his bones to be conveyed to Mace- 
donia, in order to be given to his wife and children. Eumenes 
irijined tJbis second victory ten days afler the first. 

InJJiemean time Perdiccas had advanced into Egypt,* and began 
the war with Ptolemy, though with very different success. Ptole- 
my, from the time he was constituted governor of that country, had 
conducted himself with so much justice and humanity, that he 
entirely gained the hearts of all the Egyptians. An infinite num* 
ber of people, charmed with the lenity of so wise an administi'ation, 
came thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his service 
1\iis aJiiltional advantage rendered him extremeW powerful; and 
even tiie army of Perdiccas had so much esteem for Ptolemy, that 
they marched with reluctance against him, and great numbers of 
- them deserted daily to his troops. All these circumstances were 
fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his life in that country. 
Having unfortunately taken a resolution to make his army pass an 
. m of the Nile, which formed an island near Memphis, in passing 
be lost 2000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the remainder 
devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians were exasperated to 
such a degree of fury, when they saw themselves exposed to such 
unnecessary dangers, that they mutinied against him; in conse- 
quence of which lie was abandoned by 100 of his principal officers, 
of whom Pithon was the most considerable, and was assassinated 
in his tent with most of his intimate friends. 

Two days afler this event, the army received intelligence of the 
victory obtained by Eumenes ; and had this account come two daya 
'sooner, it would certaii^y have prevented tixe mutiny, and conse- 
quently the revolution that soon succeeded it, which proved bo 
favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all their adherents. 

SECT. IV. 

Tbe regency te transferred to Andpater. Eumenes besieged by Andgoous in Nora 
Jerusalem besieged and taken by Ftdemy. Demades pat to death by Cassander. 
Andpater on Ids deathbed nominates Poiyspercbon for his successor to the regency. 
The latter recalls CMympias. Antigonos becomes very povrerful. 

Ptolemy passed the Nile the day afler the death of Perdiccas,-} 
and entered the Macedonian camp ; where he justified his own con- 
duct so effectually, that all the troops declared in his favour. When 
' the death of Craterus was known, he so ably took advantage of 
their affliction and resentment, that he induced them to pass a de- 
cree, whereby Eumenes, and fifty other persons of the same party, 
were declared enemies to the Macedonian state, and this decree 
authorized Antipater and Anti^onus to carry on a war against them. 
Although this prince perceived the troops had a genersd mclination 
to ofier him the regency, which was become vacant by the death 

* DioJ. L zriU. p. 613—618. Plat in Eumen. p. 587. Cor. Nep. c T. t Diod. 
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of PerdiccM, be had the precaution to decline ths^ office, heeatiijl 
he was very sennble that the royal papik had a title without a 
reality ; that they would never be capable of sustaining thb weight 
of that vast empire, nor be in a condition to reunite, tinder thor 
authority, so many governments accustomed to independency; tiiat 
there was an inevitable tendency to dismember the whole, as well 
from the inclinations and interest of tlie officers, as the situation of 
affairs ; that all his aequisitions in the interim would redound to the 
advantage of his pupils ; that while he appeared to possess the first 
rank, he should m reality enjoy nothing fixed and sohd, or that could 
any way be considered as his own property ; that, upon the expira- 
tion of the regency, he should be left witlM)ut any government or 
real establishment, and that he should neither be master of an army 
to support him, nor of any retreat for his preservation : whereas an 
his colleagues would enjoy the richest provinces in perfect tran-> 
Guillity, and he be the only one who had- not derived any advantages 
Rom Uie common conquests. These considerations induced him t«« 
prefer the poet he already enjoyed, to the new title that was oflfereb 
him, as the former was less hazardous, and rendered him less obnox- 
ious to envy: he therefore caused the choice to fall on Pithon and 
Aridieus. 

The first of these persons had commanded with distinction in all 
the wars of Alexander, and had embraced the party of Perdiccas, 
till he was a witness of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, 
which induced him to quit his service, and go over to Ptolemy. 

With respect to Arideus, history has taken no notice of him be* 
fore the death of Alexander, when the funeral solemnities of that 
prince were committed to his care ; and we have already seen in 
what manner he acquitted himself of that melancholy but honour- 
able commission, after he had employed two yean in the prepara- 
tions for it. 

The honour of this guardianship did not long continue with th&oa, 
Eurydice, the consort of king Andsus, whom we shall distinguish 
for the future by the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in 
all affairs, and being supported in her pretensions by the Macedo- 
nians ; the two regents were so dissatisfied with their employment, 
that they voluntam^ resided it, after thev had conducted the aimj 
back to Triparadis m Syria ; and it was then conferred upon Anti- 
pater. 

As soon as be was invested with this authority, he made a new 
partition of the provinces of the empire, in which he excluded all 
those who had espoused the interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, 
and re-establishea every person of the other party, who had been 
dispossessed. In this new division of the empire, Seleucus, who 
had great authority from the command of the cavalry, as we have 
already intimated, had the government of Babylon, and became 
afterwards the most powerful of all the successors of Alexander. 
Pithon had the government of Media; but Atropates, who at that 
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time enjoyed the govenunenik of that pronnce, supported hnnself 
in one part of the country, and assiimeid the regal dignity, without 
acknowledging the authority of the Macedonians ; and this tract 
of Media was afterwards called Medis, Atropatena. Antipater, 
after this regulation of affairs, sent Antigonus against Eumenes, 
and then returned into Macedonia; but left his son Cassander be- 
hind him, in quality of general of the cavahy, with orders to be 
near the yenon of Antigonus, that he might the better be informed 
of his designs. 

A. M. 3683. Jaddus,*^ the high-priest of the Jews, died this year. 
Ant. J. c. 331. and was succeeded by his son Onias, whose ponti- 
ficate continued for the space of twenty-one jears. I make this 
remark, because the history of the Jews will, m the sequel of this 
work, be very much uitemuxed with that of Alexander's successors. 
A. M. 3684. Antiffonus appeared early in the field against Eu- 

AntJ. C.390. menes;t and a battle was fought at Orcynium in 
Cappadocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and lost 8000 men by 
the treachery of Apollcmides, one of the principal officers of his 
cavalry ; who was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched oyer to 
the enemv in the nudst of the battle. The traitor was soon pun- 
ished for his perfidy4 for Eumenes took him, and caused him to be 
hanged upon the spot. 

A conjiincture which happened soon after this defeat,^ would 
have enabled Eumenes to seize the baggage of Antigonus and all 
his riches, with a great number of prisoners ; and his little troop 
already cast an eager eye on so considerable a booty. But whether 
his apprehensions that so rich a prey would enervate the CQurage 
of his soldiers, who were then constrained to wander from place to 
place ; or whether his regard for Antigonus, with whom he had 
fi>rmerlj contracted a particular friendship, prevented him from 
improvmg this opportunity; it is 'certain, that he sent privately a 
letter to that commander, to inform him of the danger that threat- 
ened him ; and when he afterwards made a feint to attack the 
baggage, it was all removed to a place of better security. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his preservation, 
to employ most of his time in changing the place of his retreat ; and 
he was mghlv admired for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind 
he discovered in the wandering life to which he was reduced ; for, 
as Plutarch observes, adversitv alone can place greatness of soul 
in its fiill light, and render the real merit of men conspicuous ; 
whneas prosperity frequentljr casts a veil of false grandeur over 
real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, having at last dis- 
banded most of his remaining troops, shut himself up with 500 men, 
who were determined to share his fate, in the castle of Nora, a 

J lace of extraordinary strength on the frontiers of Cappadocia and- 
iycaonia, where he sustained a siege of twelve months. 
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He ma scxm tenable that notluiigf incopmioded his garruon bo 
much as the small space they possessed, being shut up m little close 
houses, and on a tract of ground whose whole circuit did not ex- 
ceed 200 fathoms ; where the^ could neither walk nor perform the 
least exercise, and where their horses, having scarce any room for 
motion, became slu£rgi8h and incapable of service. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he had recourse to the following expedient. 
He converted the largest house in the place, the extent of which 
did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. 
This he consigned to tiie men, and ordered them to walk in it very 
gently at first ; they were afterwards .to quicken their pace by de- 
crees, and at last were to exert the most vigorous motions. The 
horses he suspended, one after another, in strong slings, which were 
disposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted into rings 
fastened to the roof of the stable ; after which he caused them to 
be raised into the air by the aid of puQeys, in such a manner, that 
only their hinder foot rested on the ground, whilst the hoo& of their 
fore foet could hardly touch it. In this condition the grooms lashed 
them severely with their whips, which made the horses bound to 
such a deme, and struggle so violently to set their fore feet on the 
ground, that their bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. 
After this exercise, which was finely calculated to strengthen and 
keep them in wind, and likewise to render their limbs supple and 
pliant ; their barley was given to them very clean, and winnowed 
from all the chafi", that they might eat it the sooner, and virith lees 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to every thing 
about him, and are seen in the minutest particulars. 
A. M. 36RS. The siege, or more properly the blockade of Nora, 
Ant J. c. 319. did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a new 
expedition into Pisidia, a^rainst Alcetas and Attalus ; the last of 
whom was taken prisoner m a battle, and the other slain by treache- 
ry in the place to which he had retired. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy,* seeing of whut 
importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea were, as weU for covering 
Egypt, as for making proper dispositions from that quarter for the 
invasion of Cyprus, which he had then in view, determined to make 
himself master of those provinces, which were governed by Lao- 
medon. With this intention he sent Nicanor mto Syria with a 
body of land forces, while he himself set out with a fleet to attack 
the coasts. Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner; 
in consequence of which he soon conquered the inland country. 
Ptolemy had the same advantages on the coasts, by which means 
he became absolute master of those provinces. The princes in al- 
liance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests; 
but Antipater was at too great a distance, being then in Mace- 
donia; and Antigonus was too much employed against Eumenes, 

•Diod.LxTm.p.<Sl,0». 
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to oppose these mat accessions to the power of Ptolemy, who 
gave them no littfe jealousy. 

After the defeat of Laomedon,* the Jews were the only people 
who made any resistance. They were duly sensible of the obliga- 
tion they were under by the oath they had taken to their governor, 
and were determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad« 
vanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jerusalem. The city 
was so strong by its advantageous situation, in conjunction with 
the works of art, that it would have sustameda lon^ sie^e, had it 
not been for the religious fear the Jews entertained of violating the 
law, if they should detend themselves on the sabbath. Ptolemy 
was .not long unacquainted with this particular ; and in order to 
improve the great advantage it gave him, he chose that day for the 
general assault ; and as no individual among the Jews would pre- 
sume to defend himself, the city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with great severity, 
for he carried above lbO,000 of the inhabitants captives into Egypt ; 
biit when he afterwards considered the steadiness with which they 
had persisted in the fidelity they hild sworn to their governors, on 
this and a variety of other occasions, he was convinced that this 
quality rendered them more worthy of his confidence ; and he ac- 
cordingly chose 30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who 
were most capable of serving him, and appointed them to gu^d 
the most important places in his dominions. 

Much about tliis time Antipater feU sick in Macedonia.f The 
Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with the garrison he had left 
in their city, and had frequently pressed Phocion to go to the court 
of that prince, and soUcit him to recall those troops ; but he always 
declined that commission, either through a despair of not succeed- 
ing, or else because he was conscious that the fear of this garrison 
was the best expedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
dutv. Demades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 
undertook the commission with pleasure, and immediately set out 
with his son for Macedonia. But his arrival in that country could 
not have happened at a more fatal conjuncture for himself. Anti 
pater, as I have already intimated, was seized with a severe ill- 
ness ; and his son Cassander, who was absolute maste^of allafiairs, 
had lately intercepted a letter which Demades had written to An- 
ti^onus in Asia, pressing him to come as soon as possible, and make 
himself master of Greece and Macedonia, '* which," as he ex- 
pressed himself, <' were held together only by a thread, and even an 
old and rotten thread," ridicuhng Antipater by those expressions. 
As soon as Cassander saw them appear at court, he caused them 
both to be arrested ; and he himself seizing the son first, stabbed 
him before the face of his father, and at so little distance from him, 
that he was covered with his blood. After which he reproached 

* Joieph.Antlq.l.xtt.e.t f Diod. 1. xrili. p. G3S, 098. Pint in Pboc p. 7S5 
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Imp with his perfiay and mitatitude, and when he had loaded him 
with insults, he killed him also with his own hando, on the dead 
hody of his son. It is impossible not to detest so barbarous a pro- 
ceeding ; but we are not much disposed to pity such a wretch as 
Demades, who had dictated the decree by wluch Demosthenes and 
Hyperides were condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antioater proved fatal to him, and his last 
attention was employed in mling up the two great stations which 
he enjoyed. His son Cassander was very desirous of them, and 
expected to have them conferred upon him; notwithstanding which, 
Antipater bestowed the re^ncy of the kingdom, and the govern- 
ment of Macedonia, on Polysperclion, the oldest of all the surviv- 
ing captains of Alexander, and thought it sufficient to associate 
Cassander with him in those employments. 

1 am at a loss to determine, whether any instance of human con- 
duct was ever greater, or more to be admired, than this which I 
have now related in few words; nothing certainly is more uncom- 
mon, and history affords us few instances of the same nature. It 
was necessary to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and a regent 
of the empire. Antipater, who knew the importance of those sta- 
tions, was persuaded that his own fflory and reputation, and, what 
was still more prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and the 
preservation of the Macedonian monarchy, required him* to nomi- 
nate a man of authority, and one respected for his age, experience, 
and past services. He had a son who was not void of merit; how 
rare and difficult therefore, but, at the same time, how amiable and 

Slorious, was it to select, on such an occasion, no man but the most 
eserving, and best qualified to serve the public efiectually : to sti^ 
the voice of nature, turn a deaf ear to aD her remonstrances, and 
not suffisr the judgment to be seduced by the impressions of pater- 
nal affection; in a word, to continue so much master of one's dis- 
cernment, as to render justice to the merit of a stranger, and open- 
ly prefer it to that of a son, and sacrifice all the interest of one's 
own family to the pubhc welfare^! History has transmitted to us an 
expression c^the emperor Galba, which will do honour to his memo- 
ry throughout all ages. '♦ Augustus,"* said he, " chose a successor 
out of his own fanmy ; and I one from the whole empire." 

Cassander #as extremely enraged at the gross affront, which, as 
he pretended, had been ofiered him by this choice, and thought in 
that respect like the generality of men, who are apt to look upon 
offices as hereditary, who consider the state as of no consequence 
in comparison with themselves; never examining what are the du- 
ties required by the posts they aspire to, or whether they have com- 
petent abilities to discharge them, but considering only whether 
those posts would be conducive to their fortune. Cassander, not 
being able to digest his father's preferring a stranger before him« 

* Augnitiitln domoraoceBKiem qonivit: efo birepoUici. Tied. BitU L L e* 1& 
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endeavoured to fonn a party against the new regent. He secured 
to himself all the strong places he could m his government, as well 
in Greece as in Macedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest 
Polysperchon of the whole. 

For this purpose he endeavoured to engage Ptolemv and Anti- 
gonus on his side;*" and they readily espoused it with the same 
views, from the same motives. It was equally their interest to 
destroy this new regent, as well as the regency itself, which always 
kept them in apprehensions, and reminded them of their state of 
dependency. They likewise imagined, that it secretly reproached 
them for aspiring at sovereignty, while it cherished the rights of 
the two pupils; and left the ffovemors in a situation of uncertainty, 
in consequence of which they were perpetually in fear of hein^ 
divested of their power. Both tlie one and the other helieved it 
would be easy for them to succeed in their designs, if the Macedo' 
nians were once en^ged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the most power* 
fill of all the captains of Alexander. His authority was absolute in 
all the provinces of Asia Minor, with the title of generdissimo, and 
an army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no power in the 
empire was; at that time, capable of resisting. It^ cannot, there- 
fore,^ be thought surprising, that this superiority should inspire him 
with the design of engrossing the whole monarchy; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he be^an with making a reformation in 
all the governments of the provmces within his jurisdiction, dis- 
placing all those persons whom he suspected, and substituting his 
creatures in their room. In the conduct of this scheme, be removed 
Aridsus from the government of Lesser Phrygia and the Helle- 
spont, and Clitus from that of Lydia. , 

Poiysperchonf neglected nothmg,on his part, that was necessary 
to strengthen his interest ; and thought it adviseable to recall Olym- 
pias, who had retired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, 
with the offer of sharing his authority with her. This princess 
despatched a courier to Eumenes, to consult him on the proposal she 
had received ; and he advised her to wait some time, in order to see 
what turn affairs would take; adding, that if she determined to 
return to Macedonia, he would recommend it to her in particular, 
to forget all the injuries she thought she had received; that it would 
also be her interest to govern with moderation, and to make others 
eensible of her authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As 
to all other particulars, he promised an uiviolable attachment to 
herself and the royal family. Olympias did not conform to these 
judicious counsels in any respect, but set out as soon as possible for 
Macedonia; where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothmg but her 
passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and revenge. 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon his hands, endeav- 

• Diod.Lzviii p.e30. f I>iod. K svill p. 638 fc 034. Cor. Nep. to EiUMn. c vi 
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oured to iecnie Greece, of which be forenw Canaiider would 
«tteii^)t to make himBelf master. He also took meaaozes with 
relation to other parts of the empire, as will af^ar by the sequel. 
In order to engtige the Greeks m his interest,* he issued a decreei 
by which he recalled the exiles, and reinstated all the cities in theii 
ancient privileges. He acquainted the Athenians in particular by 
letters, that the king had re-established their democracy and an- 
cient form of government, by which the Athenians were admitted 
without distinction into public offices. This was a strain of policy 
calculated to ensnare Phocion ; for Polysperchon intending to make 
himself mffster of Athens, as was evident in a short time, despaired 
of succeeding in that deogn, unless he could find some expedient 
to procure the banishment of Phocion, who had fiivoured and intro- 
duced oligarchy under Antipater; and he had, therefore, no doubt 
that he would be iomiediately banished, as soon as those, who had 
been excluded from the government, sheuld be reinstated in their 
•noiait rights. 

SECT. V. 

The AUMnluM eooABRm Phoekm to die. OMMUider mkn Vomir mHterof Athene 
where he ertaUlehed Demetriue Pbalereua in the gnvemment of Uiat rnmblic Hii 
prudent adminialrBtion. Eumenes quiti Nore. various expeditkMie or Antifomit, 
Belea^uB, Piolemy, and other fenerale againat him. Olymnliia caues Aiidvus to be 
alain, and ie murdered in her turn by orders cf Cassander. The war between 
him and Polysperchon. The re-estabfiahment of Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by 
hie own troops, delivered up to Andgonus, and put to death. 

Cassander,! before the death of Antipater was known at Athens 
had sent Nicanor thither, to succeed Menyllus in the government 
of the fortress of Munychia, soon after which he had made himself 
master of the Pirseus. Phocion, who placed too much confidence 
in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, had contracted a strict inti- 
macy, and conversed frequently with him, which caused the peojde 
to suspect him more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, arrived 
with a great body of troops, under pretext of succouring the city 
aeainst Nicanor, but in reahty to seize it himself, if possible, by 
twnff advantage of the divisions which then reigned within it. A 
tumuUuous assembly was convened, in which P^ion was divested 
of his employment; while Demetrius Phalereus, with several other 
citizens, who were apprehensive of the same &te, immediately re« 
tired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to see himself 
accused of treason, took sanctuary with Polysperchon, who sent 
him back to be tried by the people. An assembly was immediately 
convoked, from which neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous 
persons whatever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the established rules. Phocion and the othmr pii- 

•Dlod.LziriiLp.631,(l3& tIMod.Lxvm.p.e3»-SA 
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floners were presented to the people. Most persons of any merit 
In the assemhly, cast down their eyes to the earth at this spectacle^ 
and covering their heads, wept abundantly. One among them having 
the coura^ to move, that the slaves and foreigners might be or- 
dered to withdraw, was immediately opposed by the popmace, who 
cried out that they ought rather to stone those advocates for oli- 
garchy, and enemies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted 
to plead his own cause, ana vindicate his conduct, but was always 
interrupted. It was customary at Athens, for the person accused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, what punishment he 
ou^ht to suffer. Phecion answered aloud, that he condemned him- 
self to die, but desired the assembly to spare the rest. Upon this» 
the suffrages were demanded, and they were unanimously sen* 
tenced to suffer death, previous to which they were conveyed to 
the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, and seme others, though ab- 
sent, were included in the same condemnation. The compa- 
nions of Phocion were so afiected by the sorrow of their relaticma 
and friends, who came to embrace them in the streets, with the 
melancholy tender of the last fiirewell, that they proceeded on 
their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood of tears: but 
Phocion still retained the same air and countenance as he had 
fermerly shown when he quitted the assembly to take upon him 
the command of armies, and when the Athenians attended him 
' in crowds to his own house with the voice of praises and accla^ 
mations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, advanced up to 
him, and spat m his face. Phocion only tume^ to the magistrates^ 
and said, '* Will nobody hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?" 
When he arrived at the prison, one of his friends having asked him if 
he had any message to send to his son ? <' Yes, certainly,** replied he» 
*' it is to desLte that he would never remember the injustice of tiie 
Athenians.*' When he had uttered these words, he took the hem- 
lock, and died. 

On that day there was also a public procession ; and as it passed 
before the prison, some of the persons who composed it took their 
crowns from their heads ; others turned their eyes to the gates of 
the prison, and burst into tears; and all who had any remains of 
hnmanity ^d religion, and whose souls were not entirely depraved 
and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it to be an instance of 
unnatural barbarity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day,lrrom the infliction 
of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and Whose admirahle 
virtues had procured him the appellation of The Good.* 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagitious crimes,! 

. * Ob liitMiltBteiii am Brnim en appellatiw. Car, Mp, 

t Qnid oSeH quln lublica dementia alt exIsUmaDda, aummo e 
tmca quaal gratWma delteta iNmir«.lMDefieiaqae iiOuiUi re] 
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and to repay the best of Bervicee with the most inhuman treatment, 
li an offence worthjr of condemnation in all places, bat espedaSy 
in Athens, where ingratitude was ponishable by the law. The 
regrulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at that time, but 
they were wrested to the condemnation of her citizens, and onhf 
beoune an evidence, how much that people were degenerated in 
their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the punishment they 
bad caused him to sufi^, and fancying that something more was 
still wanting to complete their triumph, obtained an order from the 
people, thatnis body should be carried out of the territoiy c^ Attica^ 
and that none of the Athenians should furnish &e to honour his 
funeral pile : these last offices were, therefore, rendered to him in 
the territories of Megara. A lady of the country, who accident- 
ally assisted at his funeral with her senrants, caused a cenotaph, or 
vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on the same spot ; over 
which she made the customary libations ; and collecting into her 
robe the bones of that ^at man, which she had carefully gathered 
up, she conveyed them into her house by night, and buried them 
imder her hearth, with these expressions : ** Dear and sacred hearth, 
I here confide to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, these precioue 
remains of a worthy man. Preserve them with fidelity, in order to 
restore them hereafter to the monument of his ancestors, when the 
Athenians shall become wiser than they are at present." 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety of irregular 
tumultuous, unjust, and cruel sentences, denounced in Athens against 
virtuous citizens at different times, might have prepared us for this 
last ; it will, however, be always thought surprising, that a wliole 
people, of whom one naturally conceives a noble idea, afler such a 
series of great actions, should be capable of such a strange perver- 
sity. But it ou^t to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile popu- 
lace, entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, predominatea at 
that time at Athens. And there is sTifficient foundation for the 
sentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who declare, that the pecmle, 
when they are either destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their 
admonitions; and when they have thrown off the reins by wU[eh 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned to their impe- 
tuosity and caprice ; ought to be considered as a blind, furious, in- 
tractable, and blood-thiraty monster, ready to launch in a moment 
into the most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely more for- 
midable than the most inhuman tyrants. What can be expected 
from such a tribunal ? When people resolve to be guided by nothhi^ 
but mere passion; to have no recurd to decorum, and to run hea£ 
long into an open violation of afl laws ; the best, the justest, and 
most innocent of mankind, wiD sink under an implacable and pre- 

■ctio coMtitiita 6it— Quantnn ttgo reprelwnioiiein morantur, qiit coid MniiadoM Jure 
ied tadoQlHiiDS hakelNmt tnfenia, noriboa ralsqa^l^wutl BMlueiiM 1 rat JIAm. 
I. V. e.1 
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vailbg cabaL This Socrates ozperienced almost a bundled yean 
before Pbocion perished by the sa^ie fate. 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece ever produced^ 
in whose person everv kind of merit was united. He had been 
educated in the school of Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his 
manners upon the most perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable- 
It would be difficult for any person to carry disinterestedness 
higher than this extraordinary man ; which appeared from the ex- 
treme poverty in which he died, after the many ^at offices he had 
filled. How many opportunities of acquiring riches has a general 
always at the head of armies, who acts Sjgamst rich and opulent 
enemies ; sometimes in countries aboundmg with all things, and 
which seem to invite the plunderer ! But Phopion would have 
thought it mfamous, had he returned fr(»n his campaigns laden with 
any acquisition, but the glory of his exalted actions, and the grate* 
ful benedictions of the people he had spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity which rendered him 
in some measure uitractable, when the interests of the republic 
were concerned, had so much natural softness and humanity, that 
his enemies themselves always found him disposed to assist them. 
It might even have been said, that he was a composition of two 
natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite to each other in 
a||pearance. When he acted as a public man, he armed himself 
with fortitude, and steadiness, aaid zeal ; he could sometimes assume 
even the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in supporting 
discif^ine in its utmost strictness. If, on the other hand, he appear* 
ed in a private capacity, his conduct was a perpetual diquay of 
mildnesB and affiibintv, eondescensicn and patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of lifo agreeable. 
It was no inconsiderable merit, and especially in a military man, to 
be capable of uniting two such different characters in such a man* 
ner, that as the severity which was necessary for the preservation 
of good order, was never seen to degenerate into the rigour that 
creates aversion, so the gentlenoss and complacency of his disi>osi 
tion never sunk into that softness uid indiffi^rence which occasions 
contempt 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the modem custom 
of his country, which made war and politics two different profes- 
sions ; and auo for restoring the manner of ffoveming which Peri- 
cles and Ansti^s adopted, by uniting each of those talents in 
himself. 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential to a states- 
man, especially in a Tei>ublican government, he applied himself to 
the attamment of it with great assiduity and success. His was 
concise, solid, full of force and sense, always keeping dose to the 
point in question. He thought it beneath a statesman to use a 
[K)ignant uid satiric style, and nis only answer to those who emplo|<- 
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ed each language Egainst bim, waa aflence and patience. An orator 
having once interrupted him with many imunoua expreenona,* he 
Buffered hhn to contmue in that atrain as tong vt he pleased, and 
then reaumed hia own diacourse with aa much coohieas aa if he had 
heard nothing. 

It waa highly glorioua for Phocion, that he waa forty-fiye timea 
elected general by a people to whose caprice he waa so little inclin- 
able to accommooate hia conduct ; and it is remarkable that these 
elections always happened when he waa absent, without any pre- 
vious solicitations on his part. Hia wife waa sufficiently sensible 
how mudi this redounded to his elory ; and one day when an Ionian 
lady of conaiderable rank, who lodged in her house, showed her, 
with an air of ostentation and pleasure, her omamecta of gold, 
with a variety of jewels and braceleta, ahe answered her with a 
modest tone, ^ For my part, I have no ornament but Phocion, who 
for these twenty yeara haa always been elected general of the 
Athenians." 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little to the inigoroua 
and healUiy old aee he enjoyed. When he was in his eightieth 
yeir, he commanded the forcea, and sustained all the fatigues of 
war, with the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the mat principles in the politics of Phocion was, that 
peace ought always to be the aim of every wise government, and 
with this view he was a constant opposer of all wars that were 
either imprudent or unnecessary. He waa even apprehensive of 
those that were most just and expedient ; because he was sensible, 
that every war weakened and impoverished a state, even amidst a 
aeries of the greatest victories, and that whatever the advantage 
might be at the commencement of it, there was never any certainty 
of terminating it, without experiencing the most tragical viciaaitudea 
of fortune. 

The interest of the public never ffave way with him to any do- 
mestic views ; he constantly refused to sohcit, or act in fiivoor of 
his son-in-law, Charicles, who waa summoned before the republic, 
to account for the aums he had received from Harpalus ; and he 
then addressed himself to him ynth this admirable ^q>res8ion— ^ I 
have made you my son-in-law, but only for what is honest and 
honourable." It must indeed be acknowledged, that men of this 
character seem very unaccommodating and msupportable in the 
common transactions of life : they are always starting difficulties,! 
when BUj affiiir is proposed to them ; and never perform any good 
offices with entire ease and ^ace. They must always deliberate, 
whether what is requested of them be just or not. Their fiiends 
and relations' have aa Httle influence over them aa utter strangers ; 

* Plat de ger. rep. p. 810. 

t IUbc prima lex in amidUA eancUtar, ut neqiie roc emus rea tarpee, nee fadamim 
rogatL TurpiB enim excasatio eat, et minimi accipienda, cam In ceteris peccatifl, toa 
liqnia contra rempubilcamaeamicleaiuaftclMeftitMtnr. Oie, ie JhmeiL luvk 
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and they always oppose, either their consdrace, or some particular 
duties, to ancient friendship, affinity, or the interest of their families. 
To this' height of deticacy did Phocion carry the Pagan probity. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of a celebrated 
Roman, I mean Helvidius Prisons.''' Phocion, who had as solid a 
genius as that person, applied himself at first to philosophy, not to 
cover his indolence with the pompous title of a sage, but to qualify 
himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs with more vigour 
and resolution against all unexpected accidents. He concurred in 
opinion with those who acknowledge no other good or evil than 
vutue and vice, and who rank all externals, as fortune, power, no- 
bility, in the class of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, a 
tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citizen, and discluLre^ed 
all the offices of civil life with equal integrity. He preserved a 
steadiness of mind in prosperity that resexm>lea stiffiiess and seve- 
rity, and despised death as much as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phocion, who merited a 
happier end ; and they were placed in their most amiable light by 
his death. The constancy of mind, the mildness of disposition, and 
the fbrgetfiilness of wrongs, conspicuous in his conduct on that 
occasion, are above all his other praises, and infinitely enhance their 
lustre, especially as we shall see nothing comparable to him from 
henceforth in the Grecian history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sensible of their 
unworthy proceeding till some time after his death. The Athenians 
then erected a statue of brass to his memory, and honourably in- 
terred his bones at the public expense. His accusers also suffered 
a punishment suitable to their desert ; but did not his judges them- 
selves deserve to be treated with greater severity ? They punished 
their own crime in others, and thought themselves acquitted by erect- 
ing a brazen statue. They were even ready to relapse into the same 
injustice against others who were equally innocent, whom they con- 
demned during their lives, and had never the equity to acquit till 
after their death. 

Cassander was careful to take advantage of the disorder that 
reigned m Athens,f and entered the PirsBeus with a fleet of thirty- 
five vessels, which he had received from Antigonus. The Athenians, 
when they beheld themselves destitute of all succours, unanimously 
resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in order to know the con- 
ditions on which they might obtain peace ; and it was mutually 
agreed that the Athenians should contmue masters of the citjr, with 
its territories, and likewise of the revenues and ships. But it was 

* Ingeninra illustre alUoribus stadlte juvenis admodam dedit, non ut nomine maeni- 
flco Mf ne otiiim v«laret, sed qud flrmior ad vends fortuita reropubllcam eapeaeeret. Doc- 
toree eapientie aecutua est, qui sola bona qua honesta, mala ttntilm que tiirplaf potoi- 
ttaia hobilitatemf caBteraqae extra anlmnm, neqae bonte neqae maHs anntmieran^- 
Clvte, eenator, roaritos, amicus, cuncUs viue officiis cqnabiUs : opum eontemptor, recti 
pervicazi eonstans advnvQa metus. Tacit. Hist. 1. iv. c. 5. 
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■tmolated fhat the dtadel should remain in the power of Cassonder, 
till he had ended the war with the kings. And as to what related 
to the aflairs of the republic, it was afi;reed,that those whose income 
amounted to ten mine, or a thousand drachnue, shocQd hare a share 
m the government, which was a less sum by half than that which 
was the qualification for }mblic employments, when Antipoter made 
himself master of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants permitted 
Cassander to choose what citizen he pleased to govern the republic; 
and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to that dignity about the 
dose of the third year of the 1 15th Olympiad. The ten years' go- 
▼ermuent, therefore, which Diodorus and Dio^nes have assigned 
Demetrius, is to be computed from the beginning of the following 
year. 

He governed the republic in pea4;e: constantly treated his fellow- 
eitizens with mildness and humanity; and historians acknowledge 
that the govei-nment was never better regulated than under Cas- 
sander. This prince seemed inclinable to tyranny r but the Athe- 
nians were not sensible of its efl^ts. And though Demetrius, whom 
he had constituted chief 6f the republic, was mvested with a kind 
of sovereign poieer; yet instead of abolishing the democracy, be 
may rather be said (o have re-established it He acted in such a 
manner, that the people scarce perceived that he was master. As 
he united in his person the pohtician and the man of letters; Ins 
■oft and persuasive eloquence demonstrated the truth of an expres- 
Ron he frequently used, that discourse had as much power in a go- 
vernment, as arms in war. His abilities in political afiairs were 
equallv conspicuous;* for he drew forth speculative philosophy 
from me shaae and inactivity of the schools, exhibited her in full 
light, and knew how to familiarize her precepts with thie nK)6t tu- 
multuous affairs. It would have been difficult, therefore, to have 
found a person capable of excelling like him, at the same time, in the 
art of government, and the study of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his government, that repu- 
tation which has caused him to be considered as one of the greatest 
men Athens has produced. He augmented the revenues of the re- 
public, and adorned the city with noble structures; he was likewise 
mdustrious to diminish luxury, and all expenses calculated only for 
ostentation. For which reason he disapproved of those that were 
laid out on theatres,! porticoes, and new temples, and openly cen- 
sured Pericles, for havmg bestowed such a prodigious sum of money 

^ SnnblUter doetitoam ex nniliniealli eraditomm odoque, non modd In mO/eak atqne 
putverem, led in ipauin diicrimen aciemque perdaxit— aui utrftqne re ezcelleret, ut et 
ooetrine ftudiiSiCt regendft dvttate princeps eaaet, quU facUd prnter bunc inveniri 
poienl CKc 1. m. dlf Leg. n. 15. 

t TbMtn, poitlBai, nova tampla, TerecundiOa reprehendo. propter Pompeiam ; aed 
doeUaiinii'tapfolMutt'^M PhateraiM .Daaietriot qat PerlelMa, prineipeni OnBcke, vitu- 
pamhaiqttSd taiiMi pecuntam in prcdara ilia riopylca coajeoerlt. Oit. L IL df Cjfig 
n. ttl. 
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ma the magnificeiit porticoes of the temple of Pallas, called Projpy* 
IcBcu* But .in all public feasts which had been consecrated by an- 
tiquity, or when the people were inclinable to be expensive in the 
celebration of any sacred soleBmitie|9, he permitted them to use 
their riches as they pleased. 

The ezpeiise was excessive at the death of great personsyf and 
their sepulchres, were as sumptuous and magnificent as those of 
the Romans in-the affe of Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolish 
this abuse, which had passed into a custom, and inflicted penalties on 
those who disobeyed it. He also ordered the ceremonials of funerals 
to be performed by ni^ht, and none were permitted to place any 
other ornament on tombs, than a column three cubits hiy^h, or a plain 
tablet, mensam,' and appointed a particular magistrate to ^&rce 
the observation of this law. 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of manners4 and coi^« 
manded young persons to testify respect to their parents at home ; 
and in the city to those whom they met ia their way, and to them- 
selves when they were alone. 

The poor citizens were likewise the objects of his attention.{ 
There were at that time in Athens some of the descendants of Aris* 
tides, that Athenian general, who, after he had possessed the great- 
est offices in the state, and governed the affairs of the treasuiy for 
a very considerable time, died so poor, that the public was obuged 
to defray the charges of his funeral. Demetrius took care of those 
descendants who were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their 
subsistence. 

Such, wyB iBlian,|| was the government of Demetrius Phalereus^ 
till the spirit of envy, so natural to the Athenians, obliged him to 
qpiit the city, in the manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by ancient authors 
of the greatest repute,, not only with respect to his extraordinary 
talents and ability m the art of government, but likewise to his vir- 
*lue, and the wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refutation of all 
that has been advanced by Athenieus, on the authority of the histo- 
rian Duris, with relation to the irregularity of his deportment ; and 
strengthens the conjecture of Mr. Bonamy, who supposes, that 
Duris, or Atheneeus, has imputed that to Demetrius Fhalereus, 
which related only to Demetnus Poliorcet6s, the son of Antigonus, 
to whom ^lian ascribes the very particulars which Athenceus had 
cited from Duris. The reader may have recourse to the dissertation 
of Mr. Bonamy, IT which has been very useful to me in the course of 
this work. 

During the 115th Olympiad,** Demetnus Phalereus caused the 

^PliitlB.iinMeptnlp.ger.D.818. f Cle. de Leg. 1. IL n. 6^-ea IBIol 
tmstt. ^Plut.tnv1itArl«.p.53S: - | iBIIanJ. 1U. e. 17. fTon-vS 
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inhabitanU of Attica to be numbered, and they amounted to ZlflOO 
citizens,* 10,000 8trangen,t and 40,000| doniestic8.j 

We now return to Pol3rBperchon.J| W ben he had received intel- 
ligence that Cassander had made himself master of Athens, he un- 
mediately hartened to besiege hhn in that ciU; but as the aieffe 
took up a great length of time, he left part of his troops before the 
place, and advancea with the rest into Peloponnesus, to force the 
city of Megalopolis to surrender. The inhabitants made a lo^g 
and vi^rous defence, which compelled Polyroerchon to employ his 
attention and forces on those quarters to which he was called by 
more pressing necessities. He despatched Clitus to the HellespGnt, 
with orders to prevent the enemy's troops from passing out of Asia 
into Europe. Nicanor set sail, at the same time, from the port of 
Athens, in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near Byzan- 
tium. Antigonus having advanced in a very seasonable juncture, 
made himself amends for this loss, beat Clitus, and took all Ms fleet, 
except the vessel which Clitus was aboard, which escaped with great 
difficulty. 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavours to reduce 
£umeneB,ir Whose valour, wisdom, and neat ability in the art of 
war, were more formidable to him than cOl the rest, though he bad 
besieged and blocked him up for twelve months in the castle of 
Nora.. He therefore made a second attempt to engage him in his 
interest, for he had taken measures to that effect before ho formed 
that sie^. He accordingly consigned this commission to Jerom 
of Car^ia, his countryman, and a tamous historian«of that time,** 
who was authorized by him to^make overtures of accommodation 
to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this negotiation with so 
much dexterity and address, that he extricated himself from the 
siege at the very juncture wherein he was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities, and without entering into any particular engagements 
with Antigonus. For the latter having inserted in the oat£ which 
Eumenes was to swear in consequence of this accommodation, that 
he would consider all those as his friends and enemies, who should 
prove such to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, and swore 
that he would regard all those as his friends and enemies, who 
should be such to Olympias and the kings, as well as to Antigonus. 
He consented that the Macedonians who assisted at the siege, 
should determine which of these two forms was best; and as tiiey 
were guided by their affection for the royal family, they declared. 



tTbe words in the orictnal are /ut^io^Ac, TM-79e#aMVTfl^ fortf myria^ wMch ara 
equal to 400,000, wbich ia an eviUeul umtake; ana it undoubtedly ougbt to be read 
Tl^rat^flcc, four myriads, which amount to 40,000. 

^ •««ir«c. il f>^- 1- xviil. p. 643-646. IT Plut In Eumett. p. 580. 

** lie eomplled the history of tbnee who divided the dominions of Alexander uMiw 
tlmnwlves, aodtt likswlio coovreiMiiijed Uie bisio^ 
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without the least hesitation, for the fi>nn drtim up hy Eumenes; 
upon which he swore to it, and the siege was immediately raised. 

When Antiffonus was informed of the manner in which this affair 
was concluded, he was so dissatisfied with it, that he refused to 
ratify the treaty, and gave orders for the siese to he instantly re- 
newed. These orders, however, came too late, for as soon as 
Eumenes saw. the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before the 
place, he quitted it without delay, .with the remains of his troops, 
which amounted to 500 men, and retired to Cappadocia, where he 
immediately assembled 2000 of his veteran soldiers, and made all 
the necessary preparations for sustaining the war, which he foresaw 
would soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus fVom the kings having occasioned a 
preat alarm, Polysperchon the recent despatched to Eumenes, in 
the. name of the kings, a commission by which he' was constituted 
captain-gene^ of Asia Minor; orders were likewise sent to Teu^ 
tames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraspides, to loin, and 
serve under him, against Antigonus. The necessary orders were 
also transmitted to those who had the care of the king's treasures, 
to pay him 500 talents, for the re-establishment of his own affairs, 
and likewise to furnish hun with all the sun)s that would be neces- 
sary to defray the expenses of the war. All these were accompa- 
nieci with letters from Olympias to the same purport. 

A. u. 3686. Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation 

Ant J- 0. 318. of aU these honours on the, head of a foreigner,* 
would infaUiblv excite a violent envv against him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians: but as he was incapable of acting to 
any effect without them, and smce the ^ood of the service itself 
made it necessary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, he 
began with refusing the sums which were granted him for his own 
use, declaring that he had no occasion for them, because he was not 
intent on any particular advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
prise of that tendency. He was studious to treat every person 
about him, the officers^ and even the soldiers, with an obliging civili- 
ty, in brder to extinguish, as much as possible, or at least to weak 
en, bv an engaging conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, 
as a foreigner, afforded a plausible pretext, though he endeavoured 
not to draw it upon himself by any conduct of ms own. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in appearance, threw 
him under a restraint, and created him very cruel anxiety. Anti- 
genes and Teutames, who commanded the Argyraspides, thought 
it disl)onourable to their nation to submit to a foreigner, and refused 
to attend him in council. On the other hand, he could not, without 
derogating from the preroeatives of his post, comply with them in 
that point, and consent to his own degradation. An ingenious fic- 
tion disengaged him from this perplexity; and he had recourse to 
ihe aids of religion, or rather* superstition, which has always a 

•Jliod.LxviU.p.635,630,Jb663. Plut. in Eum. p. 991-503. Got. Kflp. e. vlL 
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powerfU bdtaaae% over tlie miiidt cf men, and seldom fuk to ttle 
aflbct He awoied them, **That Alexander, amyed in hk loyal 
robes, had appealed to him in his almnber, and riiown him amag- 
nifieent tent, in wliich a throne was erected, and that the monarch 
declared to him, that while they held their covmeib in tint tent, to 
dehberate on theb aflkin, he himseilf would be ahrays jnesait, 
seated on that throne; from wlience he would issoe his ordexs to 
his captains, and that he woold oondoct them in tlie ezecntion of 
all tlieir designs and enterprises, provided they wodd always ad- 
dress tliemselves to him." This discourse was sufficient, and the 
minds of all who heard it were wrought noon by the pofinmd 
respect they entertained for the memoiy of tnat piince : m coose- 
queiice of which tbey immediately ordered a splendid tent to be 
erected, and a throne placed in it, which was to be called ffte ftroitc 
9f AUxem/d^; and on it were to be laid his diadem and crown, with 
us sceptre and arms; that aU the chiefs should resort tfaitlmr every 
morning to oflbr sacriflcoi; that their cansultations shodd be held 
near the throne, and that all ordeis should be received in the name 
of the king, as if he were still living, and taking care of his king- 
dom. Eumenes calmed the dispute by tliis expedient, which met 
with unanimous approbation. No one raised himself above the 
others; but each competitor continued in the enjojfldMt of his pri- 
Tileges, tiU new events decided them in a moreydm^ maun^. 

As fiuraenes was sufficiently sujyplied with money,* he soon 
raised a ymn considerable body or troops, and had an army of 
110,000 men m the spring. These forces, with Eumenes at their 
head, wei» sufficient to spread terror among his enemies. Ptolemy 
sailed to the coasts of Cuicia, and employ^ aU sorts of eaqiedients 
to corrupt the Argytaspides. Anti^nus, on his part, nme the 
4Hune attempu by the emissaries he had in hi^ can^; bat neith^ 
the one nor the other could then succeed; so much had Eumenes 
upon the minds of his soldiers, and so great was the confi- 
) they reposed in him. 

He advanced, vnth these troops, thus favourably dii^K)sed, into 
Sjrria and Phoenicia, to recover those provinces which Pt<demy had 
seized with the greatest injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, 
in conjunction with the fleet, which the regent had already pro- 
cured, would have rendered them absolute masters by sea, and they 
mi^t likewise have been capable of transmitting aU necessary suc- 
cours to each other. Could Eumenes have succeed in tins design^ 
it would have been a decisive blow; but the fleet of PotysperehoB 
havmg been enUrely destroyed bv the misconduct of Cntns, who 
commanded it, that misfortune rondered his project ine^ctual. An- 
tigonns, who had defeated him, marched by land, immediate^ after 
t^ victory, agamst Eumenes, with an army much more numerous 
than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat throo|^ Code 

• mod. L zvUL p^ 
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eyria, passed the Euphrates, and took up his winter-qaarters at 
Uarrhfle, in Mesopotamia. 

Dorinff his continuance in those parts,* he sent to Python, gover- 
nor of Media, and to Seleucus, governor of Bahylon,to press them 
to join him with their fbroes against Anti^nue, and caused the 
orders of the kings to he shown them, hy which they were enjoined 
to comply with ms demand. Thejr answered, tliat they were ready 
to assist those monarchs; hut that, as to himself, they would have 
no transactions with a man who had heen declared a puhlic enemy 
by the Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were ac- 
tuated by a much more prevalent motive. If they had acknow- 
ledged the authority of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing 
to him, and subjecting their troops to his command, they must also 
have acknowledged Uie soverei^ power of the regent, as well as 
of those who were masters of the royal pupils, and made use of 
their name , to render their own power more extensive. Pithon and 
Seleacus must, therefore, by inevitable consequence, have owned 
that they held their governments only from those kings, and might 
be divested of them at their pleasure by the first order which might 
be issued to that effect; and this would have destroyed aJl their 
ambitious pretences with a single stroke. 

Most of the oflScers of Alexander, who had shared the govern- 
ments of the empire among themselves after his death, were soli- 
citous to secure to themselves the supreme power in their several 
provinces ; for which reason they had chosen a person of a mean 
capacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred the title of sove- 
reign, in order to have sufficient time to establish their usurpations 
onder so weak a government. But all these measures would have 
Deen disconcerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascendant ovet 
them, with such an air of superiority as subjected them to his or- 
ders. He issued them, indeed, in tne name of the kings ; but this 
was a circumstance they were desirous of evading, and this it was 
that created him so many enemies and obstructions. They were 
ako apprehensive of the merit and superior genius of Eumenes, 
who was capable of the greatest and mostsdifficult enterprises. It 
is certain, that of all the captains of Alexander, he had the great- 
est share of wisdom and bravery, and was also the most steady in 
his resolutions, and the most faithful in his engagements ; for he 
never violated those which he had made with any of those com- 
manders, though they did not observe the same fidelity with respect 
to him. 

Eumenes marched in the direction of Babylonia the following 
spring, and was in danger of losing his army by a stratagem of 
^leucus. The troops were encamped in a plain near the Euphra- 
tes ; and Seleucus, by cutting the banks of that river, laid all the 
neighbouring country nnder water. Eumenes, however^ was w 

•DUNLLzlx.p.600»<»L 
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meaas, the next day, to drain ofi the inundation so efectuaUj, that 
he Bunoed ha march almoet wiuioat auataining any loea. 

Beleucua waa then ledaeed to the necessity of making a tmce 
with him,* and of yrantuig him a peaceable passage through the 
territories of his province, in order to arrive at Busa, where ae daa- 
^ posed his troops mto qoaiters of refreshment while he solicited aQ 
the tfovemora of tftie provinces in Upper Asia for succours. He 
had before notified to them the order of the kings; and those whom 
he had charged with that comnnssion, found them all assembled, at 
the dose en a war they had undertaken in concert affainst Pitbon 
the governor of Media. This Pithon having puisued uie venr same 
measures in the Upper Asia, which Antixnmus had formed in the 
Lower, liad caused Philotas to be put to death, and made himself 
master of his government. He would likewise have attempted to 
treat the rest m the same manner, if they had not opposed him by 
this confederacy, which the common interest had fonned againrt 
him. Peucestes, governor of the province of Per^a, had the conn 
mand in chief conferred upon him, and defeated Pithon, drove him 
out of Media, and obhged aim to go to Babyk>n to impbre the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. AU the confederates were stiU in the camp 
after tins victory, when the deputies from Eumenes arrived, and 
they immediately marched from Susa to join him; not that they 
were really devoted to the royal party, but because they were more 
apprehensive than ever of being su^ected to the victorious Anti- 
fnmus, who was then at the head of a powerful army, andjeither 
divested of their employments all such goremorB as he su^ected, 
or reduced them to the state of mere omcen, liable to be removed 
widpnnished at his pleasure. 

Tney joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, which com- 
posed an army of above <&iX>0 men. With this reinforcement he 
saw himself not only m a condition to oppose Antigonus, who waa 
then advancing to him, but even much superior in the number of 
his troops. ^Rie season was too far advanced when Antigonus ar- 
rived at the banks of Uie Tigris, and was obliged te take winter- 

A. M. 3067. quarters m Mesopotamia; wnere, with Seleucus 

Aot J. c. 317. ' and Pithon, who were then of his party, he con- 
certed measures for the operations of the next campaign. 

During time transactions,! Macedonia was the scene of a great 
revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, whom 
Polj'sperehon had recalled had made herself abb^/tote mistress of 
afiaufs, and caused Andeus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title of 
king tot six years and four months, to be put to death. Eurydice 
his cinisort sliared the same fate ; for Olympias sent her a dagger, 
a cord, and a bowl of vt acn, and only allowed her the liberty of 
choosing her death. »;4» acccHrdingly gave the preference to the 
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eord, and then strangled henelf, after die had ottered a thousand 
inqprecatioDs againtt her enemy and murderess. Nicanor, the 
brother of Cassander, and a hundred of the principal friends of 
this latter, likewise snared death. 

These repeated barbarities did not long remain unpunished 
Olympias had retired to Pvdna with the young king Alexander* 
and his mother Roxana, with Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander 
the Great, and Deidamia, the daughter of i£acides, king of Bpirus, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. C&ssander did not lose any time, but be- 
sieged them by sea and land, ^acides prepared to assist the 
princesses, and was already upon his march ; but the greatest part 
of his forces, who were averse to that expedition, retroited from the 
king, and condemned him to banishment when they returned to 
Epims. They likewise massacred aJ] his friends; and Pyrrhus 
thB son of ^acides, who was then but an infant, would have suf 
fered the same fate, if a set of faithful domestics had not happily 
withdrawn him from their ra^^e. , Epirus then declared in fiivour 
of Cassander, who sent LyCiscus thither to take upon him the 
government in his name. Olympias had then no resource but in 
rolysperchon alone, who was then in Pherrhcebia, a small province 
on the confines of jQtolia, and was preparing to succour her; but 
Cassander sent Callas, one of his generals, affainst him, who cor- 
rupted the ^atest part of his troops, and ooliged him to retire 
into Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he besieged him. Olym* 
pias, who had supported all the miseries of famine with an invinci- 
ble courage, havmg now lost all hopes of relief, was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in a manner tiiat might give 
the least offence, prompted the relations of the principal officers, 
whom Olympias had caused to be slain during her regency, to ac* 
cuse her m the assembly of the Macedonians, and to due for ven* 
geance for the cruelties she had committed. The request of all 
these persons was granted ; and when they had all been heard, she* 
was condemned to die, though absent, and no one interposed his 
good offices in her defence. Af);er sentence of death had thus 
passed, Cassander proposed to her, by some friends, to retire to 
Athens, promising to accommodate her with a galley to convey her 
thither, whenever she should be so disposed* His intention was 
to destroy her in her passage by sea, and to publish through all 
Macedonia that the gods, amidst their displeasure at her horrible 
cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy of the waves ; for he was 
apprehensive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, and was, there* 
lore, desirous of casting upon Providence all the odious circum* 
stances of his own perfidy. 

Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cassander's de- 
sigi;!, or whether she was actuated by sentiments of grandeur, so 
natural to persons of her rank, imagined her presence alone would ^ 
^alm the storm, and answered with an imperious air, that she warn 
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not a wobtn who wodd have xeconne to iliglity and indfltedon 
pleading her own cauae in the public aasembly ; adding, this was 
the least favour that could be mnted a queen, or rather that it was 
an act of iustioe, which ooufi not be refused to persons of the 
lowest ranL Cassaader had no inclination to consent to this de- 
mandf having reason to be apprehensive that the remembrance of 
Philip and Alexander, for whom the Macedonians retained the 
utmost veneration, would create a sudden change in their resolu- 
tions ; he, therefore, sent 200 soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, 
with orders to destroy her; but resolute as thev were, they were 
incapable of supportmg the air of aiajesty which appeared in the 
eyoi and aspect of that princess; and retired without executing 
their commuHiion. It became necessary, therefore, to employ in 
this murder, the relations of thoee whom she had caused to si^r 
death; and they were transported at the opportunity of gratifying 
their own venMance, and at the same time making their court to 
Cassander. Thus perished the* famous Olympias, the daughter, 
the sister, the wife, and mother of kings, who rmlly merited so 
tragical a period of her da^, in consequence of all, her crimes and 
cruelties; but whom it is impossible to see perish in this manner, 
without detesting the wickedness of a prince who deprived, her of 
life in so unworwy a manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assured passage to the Macedonian 
throne opened to his ambition ;* but he thought it incumbent on him 
to have recourse to other measures, in order to secure himself 
against the vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of the Macedo- 
nians, and the iealousy of his competitors. Thessalonica, the sis- 
ter of Alexander the Great, being qualified by her illustrious birth, 
and authority in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendship of 
the grandees and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousuag 
her, to attacA them in a peculiar manner to himself, in consequence 
of the esteem and respect he should testify for the royal family. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, without 
which Cassander would have always been deemed a usurper and a 
tyrant. The young prince Alexander, the son of Alexander the 
Great, by Roxana, was still living, and had been acknowledged 
king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It became necessary, 
therefore, to remove this prince and his mother out of the way. 
Cassander,! emboiaened by tne success of his former crime, was 
determined to commit a second, from whence he expected to derive 
all the fruits of his hopes. Prudence, however, made it necessary 
for him to sound the disposition of the Macedonians, with respect 
to the death of Olympias ; for if they showed themselves insensible 
of the loss of that pnncess, he might be certain that the death of 
the young king and his mother would affect them as little. He, 
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therefbre, ju^d it expedient to proceed with caution, and advance 
b^ moderate steps, to the execution of his scheme. He hegan 
with causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted to the cacttle 
of Amphipolis, by a strong escort, commanded by Glaucias, an 
officer entirely devoted to his interest. When they arrived at that 
fortress, they were divested of all regal honours, and treated rather 
like private persons, whom important motives of state made- it ne- 
cessary to secure. 

He mtended, by his next step, to make it evident that he claimed 
the sovereign power in Macedonia. With this view, and in order 
to render the memory of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders 
for performing with great .magnificence the funeral obsequies of 
king Philip, or Aricbeus, and queen Eurydice his wife, who had 
been murdered by the directions of Olympias. He commanded 
such mourning to be used as^was customary in solemnities of that 
nature, and caused the bodies to be deposited m the tombs appro* 
priated to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings ; affecting by 
these exteriors or dissembled sorrow to manifest his zeal for the 
royal family, at the same time that he was meditating the destruc- 
tion of the young king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information he received of 
the death of Olympias, and the meaisures which Cassander was 
adopting in order to raise himself to the throne of Macedonia, had 
sheltered himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he had sus- 
tained a siege, and from whence he retreated with a very inconsi- 
derable body of troops to pass into Thessaly, in or^er to join some 
forces of ^acides ; after which he ndva need into iEtolia, where he 
was ^atly respected. Cassander followed him closely, and march- 
ed his fOmy into Foeotia, where the ancient inhabitants of Thebes 
were seen wandering from place to place, without any fi^ced habi- 
tation or retreat. He was touched with the calamitous condition 
of that citv, which was once so powerful, and had been rased to its 
very foundations by the command of Alexander. After a period 
of twenty years, he endeavoured to reinstate it in its primitive 
splendour; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the walls at 
their oMrn expense, and several towns and cities of Ma^a Gnecia, 
Italy, Sicily and Greece Proper, bestowed considerable sums on 
that occasion by voluntary contributions. By which means, Thebes, 
in a short space of tune, recovered its ancient opulence, and became 
even richer than ever, by the care and magnificence of Cassander, 
who was justly considered as the father and restorer of that city. 

Cassander, after he had given proper orders for the re-establish- 
ment of Thebes, advanced into Peloponnesus, against Alexander, 
the son of Polysperchon, and marched directly to Ar^os, which 
surrendered without resistance ; upon which all the cities of the 
Messenians, except Ithome, followed that example. Alexander^ 
teirified attiie rapidity of his conquests, endeavoured to check them 
by a battle ; but Cassander, who was much inferior to him io troops. 
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wu anwiUing to buard a battle, and thought it more adviseable to 
retire iato Macedonia, after he had left good garrisons in the places 
he had taken. 

As he knew the merit of Alexander,* he endeavoured to disengage 
him from the party of Antigonus, and attach him to his own, by 
offering him the government of all Peloponnesus, with the command 
of the troope stationed in that country. An offer so advanta^ous 
was accepted by Alexander without any hesitation ; but he did not 
long e^joy it, being unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of 
Sic^on, where he then resided, who had combined to destroy him. 
This conspiracy, however, did not produce the effects expected from 
it; for C&atesipolis, the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a 
composition of grandeur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any 
consternation at the sight of this fatal accident, as she was beloved 
by the soldiers and honoured by the officers, whom she had always 
obliged and served, assumed m& command of the troo^M, repressed 
the insolence of the Sic^onians, and defeated them in a battle; 
after which she caused thirty of the most mutinous among them to 
be huiu^ up ; appeased all the troubles which had been excited by 
the semtious in the ciQr, re-entered it in a victorious manner, and 
governed it with a wisdom that acquired her the adnuration of all 
uioee who heard her conduct mentioned. 

A. M. 3688. Whilst Caasander was employing all Ins efforts to 
Ant J. c. 318. establish himself on the throne of Macedonia, Anti 
gonus was concerting measures to rid himself of a dangerous ene 
my : and having taken the field the ensuing spring, he £ivanced to 
Babylon, where he augmented his army with the troops he received 
from Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack 
Eumenes, who had neglected nothing on liis part to give Mm a warm 
reception. He was much superior to Antigonus in the number of 
his troops, and yet more in the abilities of a great commajider ; 
though the other was far from being defective in those qualifications : 
fi)T, next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the best general and 
ablest statesman of his time. 

One disadvantag^e on the side of Eumenes was,f that his army 
being composed of different bodies of troops, which the governors 
of provinces had supplied, each of these governors pretended to the 
command in chief. Eumenes not being a Macedonian, but a Thra- 
cian by birth, every one of them thought himself, for that reason, 
his superior. We may add to this, that the pomp, splendour, and 
magnificence, affected by them, seemed to leave an infinite distance 
between him and them, who assumed the air of a real Satrapse. 
They imagined, in consequence of a mistaken and ill-timed ambi- 
tion4 but very customary with great men, that to give sumptuous 
repasts, and add to them whatever may heighten pleasure and gratify 

* Diod. I. xiz. p. 705-706. f Diod. 1. xix. p. 660-672. Plat In Emnen. p. 501, 598. 
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the senses, were part of the duties of a soldier of rank; and esti- 
mating their own merit by the largeness of their revenues ani 
expenses, they flattered themselves that they had acquired, by their 
means, an extraordinary credit, and a great authority over the troops, 
and that the army had all the consideration and esteem for them 
imaginable. 

A. M. 3680. A circumstance happened which ought to have 

Ant J. c. 315. undeceived them. As the soldiers were marching 
in quest of the enemy, Eumenes, who was seized with a. dangerous 
indisposition, was carried in a litter, at a considerable distance from 
the army, to be more remote from the noise, that he'might enjoy 
the refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been deprived. 
When they had advanced someway, and began to perceive the 
enemy appear on the rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, and 
began to call for Eumenes. At the same time they cast their buck- 
lers on the ground, and declared to their officers that they would 
not proceed on their march till Eumenes came to command them. 
He accordingly came with all expedition, hastening the slaves who 
carried him, and opening the curtains on each side of hi& Utter : he 
then stretched out his hands to the soldiers, ajid made them a de- 
claration of his joy and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, 
they immediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, resumed 
their bucklers, clashed them with their pikes, and broke forth into loud 
exclamations of victory and defiance to their enemies, as if they 
feared nothing, so they had but their general at their head. 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eumenes was ill,* 
and caused himself to be carried in a litter to the rear of the army, 
he advanced, in hopes that his distemper would deliver his enemies 
into his hands ; but when he came near enough to take a view of 
them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the disposition of their 
army, and particularly the litter, which was carried from rank to 
rank, he burst into a loud vein of laughter in his usual manner, and 
addressing himself to one of his officers — ** Take notice," said he, 
•* of yonder httcr ; it is that which has drawii up those troops agrainst 
us, and is now preparing to attack us." And then, without losing 
a moment's time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned 
to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it very evident, on 
this occasiqn, that they judged all the other satrapee exceedingly 
well quaUfied to give splendid entertainments, and arrange great 
leasts, but that they esteemed Eumenes alone capable of command- 
ing an army with great ability. This is a soUd and sensible reflec- 
tion, and afford room for a variety of appUcations ; and points out 
the false taste for glory, and the injudiciousness of those officers 
and commanders, wno are only studious to distinguish themselves 
in the army by magnificent entertainments, and place their phnd 

• Dfed. L xiz. p. <ns. 
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p«] merit in iiirpuBiiig others in loxoz^, aad frequenffy in nnii^ 
tbeiDflelvee, without thanks, bv those ndiculons expenses. 1 say 
without thanks, because nobody thinks himself obliged to them for 
their profusion, and they are always the worst servants of the state. 

The two armies having separated without engaging,* encamped 
tt the distance of three furlongs from each other, wiUi a riyer and 
several gullies between them; and as tliey sustained great incon- 
veniences, because the whole couQtiy was eaten up, Antigonos 
sent ambassadors to the Satrape and Macedonians of^the army of 
Eomenes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and join him, 
making them at the same time, the most magnificent promises to 
induce their compliance. The Macedonians rejected hiis proposals, 
and dismissed the ambassadors with severe menaces, in case they 
should presume to make any such offers for the future. Eumenes, 
after having commended them fi>r their fidelity, related to them this 
very ancient fable: <<A lion entertaining a passion for a young vir- 
gin, demanded her one day in marriage of her father, whose answer 
was, that he esteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and was 
«8ady to present his 4&nghter to him ; but that his large nails and 
tharp teeth made him apprehensive lest he should employ them a 
little too rudely upon her, if the least difference should arise between 
them with relation to their household affairs. The lion, who was 
passionately fond of the maid, immediately suffered his daws to be 
pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. After which the father 
caught up a strong cudgel, and soon drove away his proffered son- 
in-law. This,", continued Eumenes, <* is the aim of ^tigonus. He 
amuses you with mighty promises, in order to make himself master 
of your forces; but when he has accomplished that design, he will 
soon make you sensible of his teeth and claws." 

A few days after this event,f some deserters from the army of 
Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes that that general was pre- 
paring to decamp the next night, about the hoq^ of nine or ten in 
the evening, Eumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a fertile country, 
capable of subsistmg numerous armies, and very commodious and 
secure for the troops, by reason of the rivers and gullies with which 
it was intersected, and therefore he resolved to prevent his execu- 
tion of that desiffn. With this view he prevailed, by sums of mo- 
ney, ui)on some foreign soldiers, to go like deserters into the camp 
of Antigonus, and acquaint him that Eumenes intended to attacx 
him at night-fall. In the mean time he caused the baggage to be 
conveyed away, and ordered the troops to take some re&eshment, 
and then march. Antigonus, upon this false intelligence, caused his 
troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes in the mean time ad- 
vanced on his way. Antigonus was soon informed by his scouts that 
Vumenes had decamped, and finding that he had been overreached 

•Iliod.Lilz.p.<nL tDlodLili.p.6a!|.87X 
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'^fi^etxeaxfyhB stfl} pendsted in his first intention; and hutvinff 
ordered his troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with so much 
expedition, that his march reeijBmhled a j)ursuit. But when he saw 
that it was impossible to advance with his whole army up to Eume- 
nes, who had the start of him, at- least six hours, in his march, he 
left his infkntry under ^e command of Pithon, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up by break of day with the 
rear'ffuard of the enemy, who were descending a hiU. He then 
hsdted upon the top, and Eumenes, who discovered this body of ca* 
valry« imagined it to be the whole army; upon which he discontinued 
hid mircb, and formed his troops in order of battle. By these means 
Anti^onus pl^ed off a retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused him 
in Ills turn; for he prevented the continuance of his march, and 
gaye his own in&ntry sufficient time to come up. 

The two armies were then drawn up;* that of Eumenes conn- 
ed of 35,000 foot, with' above 6000 horse, and 114 elephants. That 
of Antigonus was composed of 28,000 foot, 8500 horse, and sixty- 
five elephants. The battle was fought with great obstinacy till the 
night was far advanced, for the\ moon was then in the full, but the 
slaughter was not very considerable on either side. Antigonus lost 
3700 oi his infantry, and fifty-four of his horse, and above 4000 of 
his men were wounded. Eumenes lost 540 of his infantry, and a 
very inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had above 900 
wounded. The victory was really on his side; but as his troops, 
notwithstanding all his entreaties, would not return to the field of 
battle to carry off the dead bodies, which among the ancients was 
an evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed to Antigo- 
nus, whose army appeared again in tbe field, and buried the dead. 
Eumenes sent a herald the next day to desire leave to inter his slain. 
This was granted him, and he rendered them funeral honours with 
idl possible magnificence. 

A very singmar dispute arose at the performance of this cere- 
mony.f The men happened to find among the slain the body of an 
Indian officer, who had brought his two wives with him, one of 
whom he had but lately married. The law of the country, which is 
said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife to survive her 
husband; and if she refl^d to be burnt with him on the funeral 
pile, her character was for ever branded with infamy, and she was 
obliged to continue in a state of widowhood the remamder of her 
days. She was even condemned to a kind of excommunication, as 
siie was rendered incapable of assisting at any sacrifice, or other re- 
ligious ceremony. This law, however, mentioned only one wife ; 
but in the present instance there were two; each of whom insisted 
on being preferred to the other. The eldest pleaded her superiority 
of years; to which the youngest replied, that the law excluded her 
rival, because she was then pregnant; and the contest was accord** 
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mgly detera^ned in that manner. Tbe fint of them retind witll t 
very dejected air, ber eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and 
garments, as if she had sustained some great calamitv. The other, 
on the contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidst a numerous 
retinue of her relations and friends, and arrayed in her richest oma* 
ments, as on the day of her nuptiaJs, advanced with a solemn pace, 
where the fUneral ceremonies were to be performed. She there dis* 
tributed all ber jewels among her friends and relatitms ; and, having 
taken her last farewell, she placed herself on the funeral pile, by the 
assistance of her own brother, and expired amidst the praises and ac- 
clamations of most of the spectators; but some of them, accordioff 
to the historian, disapprovedof this strange custom, as barbarous and 
inhuman. The action of this woman was undoubtedlv a real murder, 
and might justly be considered as a violation of the most express 
law of nature, which prohibits all attempts on a person's own life ; 
and commands us not to dispose of it in compliance with the dic- 
tates of caprice, nor forget that it is a trust, which ought to be re- 
eigned to none but that Bein^ from whom we receive it. Such a 
sacrifice is so far from deserving to be enumerated amon^ the in- 
stances of respect and fondness due to a husband, that it rather 
treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the imzfiolation of 
such precious victims. 

During the course of this campaifi^,* the war was maintained 
with obstinacy on both sides, and rersia and Media were the 
theatre of its operations. The armies traversed those two great 
provinces bv marches and countermarches, and each party had re- 
course to all the art and stratagems that the ^atest capacity, in 
conjunction with a long series of experience m the professi<»i of 
war, could supply. Eumenes, though he bad a mutinous and un- 
tractable armj to govern, obtained however several advantages 
over his enemies in this campaign ; and when his, troops grew im- 
patient for winter-<)uarter8, he had still the dexterity to secure the 
best in all the province of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to seek 
his to the north in Media, where he was incapable of arriving, till 
after a march of twenty-five da3ns. 

The troops of Eumenes were so unffovemabIe,f that he could 
not prevail upon them to post themselves near enough to each 
other, to be assembled in haste on any emergency. They abso- 
lutely insisted on very distant quarters, which took in the whole 
exteiit of the province, under pretence of being more commodioudy 
stationed, and of having every thing in greater abundance. In a 
word, they were dispersed at such a distance from each other, that 
it required several days fbr reassembling them in a body. Anti- 
gonus, who was informed of this circumstance, marched from a 
veiy remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in hopes to surprise 
these difierent bodic» so dispersed. 

•Diod.l.ziz.p.OBO-«BI. tlHod. L zlx. pi 884-468. Plattai 
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Eumenee, however, was not a man that would suffer himself to 
be surprised in such a manner, hut had had the precaution to de- 
spatch, to various parts, spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest 
of all animals, to gain timely intellifrence of the enemjr's motiom^; 
and he had posted them so judiciousfy, that he received information 
of this march, before Antigonus could arrive at any of his quarters ; 
this furnished him with an expedient to save his army by a strata- 
gem, when all the other generals looked upon it as lost. He posted 
the troops who were nearest to him on the mountains that rose to- 
ward the quarter from whence the enemies were advancing, and 
.ordered them, the following night, to kindle as many fires as might 
cause it to be imagined all the army were encamped in that situa* 
tion. Antigonus was soon informed, by his advanced guard, that 
those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which he concluded 
that Eumenes was there encamped with all his forces, and in a 
condition to receive him. In order, therefore, not. to expose his 
men, who were fatigued by Ion? marches, to an engagement with 
fresh troops, he caused them to halt, that tiiey might have time to 
recover themselves a little ; by which means Eumenes had all the 
opportunity that was necessarv, for assembling, his forces, before 
the enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme 
defeated, and extremely mortified at being thus overreached, de- 
termined to come to an engagement. 

The tijpops of Eumenes being all assembled about hun, were 
struck with admiration at his extraordinary prudence and abilityi 
and resolved that he should exercise the sole command. Antigenes 
and Teutames, the two captains who led the Argyraspides, were 
so exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious for Eumenes, 
that they formed a resolution to destroy him, and drew most of the 
Satrape and principal ofiScers into tiieir conspiracv. Envy is a 
malady that seldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies administered to it. All the precautions of pru- 
dence, moderation, and condescension, which Eumenes employed, 
were incapable of mollifying the hearts of those Barbarians, and ex- 
tinguishing their jealousy, and he must have renounced his merit and 
virtue, which alone occasioned it, to have been capable of appeasing 
them. He frequently lamented to himself his unhappiness in being 
fated to live, not with men, as his expression was, but with savage 
beasts. Several conspiracies had already been formed against him, 
and he daily beheld hunself exposed to the same danger. In order 
to frustrate their effects, if possible, he had borrowed, on various 
pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable sums of those 
who appeared most mv^terate ag^ainst him, that he, at least, might 
restram them by the consideration of their own interest, and an 
apprehension of losing the sums they had lent him, should he hap* 
pen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now detennincd to destroy him, 
held a council, in order to deliberate on the time, plao9, and ] 



ttf iGOombltfhiiig their intentioiu. Thej all agreed to piolractlBa 
fall, till after the decision of the impenduu: bme, and then to d»- 
gtroy him immediately afterwards. Eu&mus, who commanded 
the elephants, went inmiediately, with Phedimus, to acqjuaint £a« 
menes with this resolution, not from any affection to his person* 
hut only from their apprehensions of losing the money he had bor- 
> rowed of them. Eumenes returned them his thanks, and highly 
applauded their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made his will, an4 
then burnt all his papers, with the letters that had been written to 
him, because he^was unwilling that those who had favoured him 
with any secret intelligence, should be exoosed to any accusation 
or calunmy after his death. When he had thus disposed of his af- 
fairs, and found himself alone, he deliberated on the conduct ha 
ought to pursue. A thousand contrary thoughts agitated his mind. 
Could it possibly be prudent in him to repose any confidence in 
those officers and generals who had sworn his destruction ? Might 
he not lawfully arm against them the zeal and affection of the sol 
diers, who were invioUbly devoted to him? On the other hand« 
would it not be his best expedient, to pass through Media and Ar- 
menia, and retire to Cappadocia, the piace of his residence, where 
he might hope for a sure asylum from danger? Or, in order to 
avenge himself on those traitors, would it not be better for him to 
abanaon them m the crisis of the battle^and resign the victory to 
his enemies? For in a situation so desperate as his own, what 
thoughts will not rise up in the mind of a man reduced to the last 
extremity by a set of ^rfidious traitors ! This last thought, how- 
ever, infused a horror into his soul ; and as he was determined to 
discharge his duty to his latest breath, and to combat, to the close of 
his life^ for the i«nce who had armed him in his cause, he resigned 
his destiny^ says Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought 
only of preparing his troops for the battle. 

He had 36,700 foot, and above 6000 horse, with 114 elephants.' 
The army of Antigronus was composed of 22,000 foot, 9000 horse,' 
with a body of Jli&dian cavalry, andsix^-five elephants. Thia 
general posted his cavalry on the two wings, his infiintry he dis- 
po^d in the centre, and formed his elephants mto a fiist fishe, which 
extended alone the front of the army, and he filled up tj^e intervals 
between the e&phants with Uffht-armed troops. He gave the com- 
mand of the left wing to Pithon; that of the right he assigned to 
ins son Demetrius, and here he himself was to act in person, at the 
head of a body of chosen troops. Eumenes drew up his army al- 
most in the same manner ; his best troops he disposed intu the left 
wing, and placed himself in their firont, in order to oppose Anti- 
gonus,and gave the command of the rifbt to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge,,lie exhorted the Greeks and 
Barbarians topeiform thw duty well; for as to his phalanxtand 
the ArgyrmydoBi they so tttUe i^eeded any animating expieapkmai 
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<iuit they were the first to encounijpfe him with assurances, that the 
mmny tftould not wait a moment fer them. They were the oldest 
iroops, who had served under Philip and Alexander, and were all 
ireteran champions, whom victory had crowned in a hundred com- 
bats; they had liitherto heen reputed invincible, and had never been 
fiiled in any action; for which reason they advanced to the troops 
o!* Antigonus, and charged them fiercely with this exclamation : 
** tTiUains ! you now fight with your fitthers! " They then broke in 
upon the infantry with irresistible fury; not one of the battalions 
Gould sustain the shock, and most of them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry, for as the 
engagement between them began on a sandv soil, the motion of the 
men and horses raised such a thick cloud of dust, as made them 
incapable of seeing to the distance of three paces. Antigonus, 
befriended by this darkness, detached from his cavalry a body of 
troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried off all their ba^' 
gage, without their perceiving it, and at the same time broke m 
upon their horse. Peucestes, who commanded them, and till then 
had given a thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and drew all 
the rest after him. Eumenes employed all his efforts to rally them, 
bat in vain ; the confusion was universal m that quarter, as the 
advantage had been complete in the other. The capture of the 
baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than the victory 
coum be to Eumenes ; for the soldiers of t)iis latter, finding, at 
their return, all their baggage carried off, with their wives and 
children, instead of employmg their swords against the enemy, in 
order to recover them, which would have been very practicable at • 
that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to accomplish, 
turned all their fury against their own generaL 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, forced his sword 
out of his band, and bound his hands behind him with his own belt. 
In this condition they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, 
then drawn up in. lines under arms, m order to deliver hun up to 
Antigonus, who had promised to restore them all tlieir baggage on 
that condition. " Kill me,.0 soldiers," said Eumenes, as he passed 
.by them, " kill me yourselves, I conjure you in the name of all the 
gods ! for though I perish by the command of Antigonus, my death 
will, however, be as much your act as if I had fallen by your swords. 
If you are unwilling to dome that office with your own hands, per- 
mit me, at least, to discharge it by one of mine. That shall render 
me the service which you refuse me. On this condition I absolve 
you from all the severities you have reason to apprehend from the • 
vengeance of the gods, for the crime you are preparing to perpetrate 
on me." ^ 

Upon this they hastened him along to prefvent the repetition of 
0uch pathetic addresses, which might awaken the affection of the 
troops for their general. 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet himi ano 
2a2 
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MSfoe&aiiifle manwaa leftin htscamp. Wbentlnl fihnifiooi 
piiBoiier amved there, Aotigoiius had Dot the eoarage to see him, 
DGcame Us premne aionemuld have reproached him ib the hifh* 
«8t degree. As thoee who guarded him asked Antigobus in what 
manner he would have him kefit : « As you would an ^phaat," re* 
plied he, '< or a lion;" which are two animals most to be dreaded* 
jSut within a few days he was touched with oompasBion, and oiv 
dered him to be eased of the weightier of his chains ; ho likewise 
appointed one of his own domestics to serve him, and peimkted his 
mends to see him, and pass whole- days in his compai^* They 
were also allowed to furnish him with all necessary refreshments. 

AatigoBUs deliberated with himself for eome time, in wtiat nurn 
ner he should treat his prisoner. They had been intimate friends, 
when they served under Alexander, and Xke lemembraxire of i(;al 
amity rekindled some tender sentimentB in his favour, and combatted 
fox awhile a^rwist his interest. His son Demetrius also solicited 
strongly in his favour; passionately desirmg, through mere gene- 
rosity, that the life of 80 great a man might be saved. But Anti- 
ffOBUs, who was well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 
family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous enemy he had in 
hun, and how capable he was of disconcerting all* his measures, 
should he escape from his hands, was too much afraid of him to 
grant him hia life, and therefore ordered him to be destroyed in prison. 

Such was the end of the most accomplished man of his age, in 
every particular, and the worthiest to succeed Alexander the Great 
He had not, indeed, the fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps 
was not his inferior in merit. He was truly brave, without temeri 
tv; and prudent, without weakness. His descent was but mean 
though be was not ashamed of it; and he gradually rose to the 
hiffbest stations, and might even have aspired to a throne, if he had 
etUier had more ambition or less probity. At a time when intrigues 
and cabals, inspired by a motive most capable of afiecting the hu- 
man heart, I mean the thirst of empire, Imew neiljier sincerity nor 
fi^lity, nor had any respect to the ties of blood or the rights of 
frien^hip, but trampled on the roost sacred laws, Eumenes al- 
ways retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment to the royal 
family, which no hopes or fears, no vicissitude of fortune, nor any 
elevation, had power to shake. This very character of probity 
rendered hun insupportable to his colleagues; for it frequently hap- 
pens,* that virtue creates enmities and aversions, because it seems 
to reproach those who think in a different manner, and places their 
defects in too near a view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme degree ; com- 
plete skill in the art of war, valour, foresight, firmness, a wondeiful 
fertility of invention for stratagems and resources in the most unex* 

* Induute iimocentlBqae quasi nalis artHras Infeiul-etiam storiaae virtua fiifeiiK» 
iMtoiiaiBlBibiSfNiili^iiodlvmafliBitena. TuU^ 
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j»et0d daagetBi and most despomte ecimttnctnm: Imt I place far 
above these that character of probity, and those sentiments of hon- 
our, which preTailed in him, and which do not always accompany 
the other shimnff qualities I have mentioned. 

A merit so iflustiious and universal, and at the same time so 
modest, which ought to have excited the esteem and admiration of 
the other commanders, only gave them offence, and inflamed their 
envy; a defect too frequently visible in persons of high rank 
These satrape, full of themselves, saw with jealousy and indigna- 
tion, that an officer of no birth, but much better qualified, and more 
brave and experienced than themselves, had ascended by degrees 
to the most exalted stations, which they imagined due only to those 
who were dignified with great names, snd descended from ancient 
and illustrious families: as if true nobility did not consist in merit 
and virtue.* 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the funeral obsequies 
of Eumenes with ^reat magnificence, and willingly paid him the 
utmost honours; his death having extinguished lul their envy and 
fear. The^ deposited his bones and ashes in an litn of silver, and 
%ent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; a poor eompensa-. 
ion for a desolate widow and her helpless orphans ! 

SECT. VI. 

Beieuctts, Ptolemy, Lyatmacbttii tnd CvflMnder, form ttccmredciracr agBimt Antigonn 
lie deprives Ptolemy of Syria and Phoenicia, and makes himselfmaster of Tyre, 
after a long siese. Demetrius, the son of Antjgonus, begins to distinguish himself in 
Aala Minor. He leebi a first battle, and gains a second. Seleueus takes Babyhxn. 
A treaty of peace between the princes is immediately broken. Caasander causes the 
young king Alexamivr, and his mother Roxana, to be putto death. Hercules, another 
son of Alexander tlie Great, is likewise slain, with his mother Barsida, by Polysper- 
chon. Antigonus caus«« Cleopatra, the siiler of the same Alexander, to be put to 
death. The revolt of Ophelias in Libya. 

A. M. 3689. Anti^onu8,f looking upon himself as master of 
Anu J. c. 315. the empire of Asia for the future, made a new refiju- 
lation in the eastern provinces, for his better security. He dis- 
carded all the governors he suspected, and advanced to their places 
those persons in whom be thought he might confide. He even 
destroyed several who had rendered themselves formidable to him 
by their too great merit. Pithon, governor of Media, and Anti- 
genes, generfl of the Argyraspidee, were among these latter. 
Seleucus, governor of Babylon, was ^kev^ise minuted down in his 
list of proscriptions, but he found means to esca^ the danger, and 
threw nimself under the protection of Ptolemy in Egypt. As for 
the Argyraspides, who had betrayed Eumenes, he sent them into 
Arachosia, the remotest province in the empire; and ordered Sy- 
burtius, who governed there, to take such measures as might de- 
stroy them a3, and that not one of them might ever return to 

•MoliililMnlaeilBttiMaiilcavlrlai. Jmt^ tDiodLLiii.p.a»-4Bi|lbflB7,00& 
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OfeMe. The jvit honor he conoeiTed at the infunoDM manner li 
which they betrayed their eeneral, oontributed not a little to thii 
reaolotion, though he enjoyed the fruit of their tieason without the 
least scruple or remorse ; but a motive, still more preyalent, deter 
iliiiied him chiefly to this proceeding. These sddierB were muti 
nous, untractable, licentious, and averse to all obedience; their 
example, therefore, was capable of corrupting the other troops, 
and even of destroying him, by a new instance of treachery: he 
therefore was resolved to exterminate them without hesitation. 
A. M. 3000. Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable 

Ant. J. C.314. power of Antigonus so effectually to Ptolemy,* that 
he enffaffed him in a league with Lysimachus and Cassander, wbr)iii 
he htSi cuao convinced, by the information which he had sent thetn, 
of the danger they had reason to apprehend from the power of Umt 
prince. Antigonus was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail 
to solicit them into measures against his interest, for which reason 
he sent an embassy to each of 5ie three, to renew the ?ood intelli- 
gence between them, by new assurances of his friendship. But 
what confidence could be reposed in such assurances from a perfi- 
dious man, who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no 
inducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of all 
his colleagues? The answers therefore which he received, made 
him sufficiency sensible, that it was incumbent on Imn to prepare 
for war: upon which he quitted the East, and advanced to Cilicia 
with very considerable treasures, which he had drawn from Babylon 
and Susa. He there raised new levies, regulated several affairs in 
the provinces of Asia Minor, and then marched into Syria and 
Phcenida. 

His design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those two provinces,! 
and make himself master of their maritime forces, which was abso- 
lutely necessary for him in the war he was preparing to undertake 
against the confederates. For unless he could be master at sea 
and have at least the ports and vessels of the Phoenicians at his dis* 
posal, he could never expect any success against them. He, how* 
ever, arrived too late to surprise the ships ; for Ptolemy had already 
sent tO" Egypt all that could be found in Phcenicia, and it was even 
with difficulty that Antigonus made himself master of the ports ; 
for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, oppo^d him with all their forces. - The 
two last, indeed, were soon taken, but a considerable length of time 
was necessary for the reduction of Tyre. • 

However, as he was already master of all the other ports e 
Syria4md Phmnicia, he immediately gave orders for building vessels 
and a vast number of trees were cut down, for that purpose, on 
mount Libanus, which was covered with cedar and cypress trees of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were conveyed to the 

Diod.l.xix.p.e9&-700L f INod.Lziz.pw70D-WL 
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iiflbienl ports wheie the BhipB were to be built, in wbidi work h» 
employed several thousand men. At lenffth, with these ships, and 
others that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some other cities 
with winch he had contracted an alhance, he formed a considerable 
fleet, and rendered himself master of the sea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an affront he had re- 
ceived from Seleucus, who with 100 ships that Ptolemy had sent 
him, sailed up to Tyre, in sig;ht of all the forces of Anti^nus, with 
an intention to brave Mm whilst he was enshged in the sie^ of that 
pity. And 'm reality this insult had great^ discouraged his troops^ 
and ^ven his allies such an impression of his weakness as was very 
iiy unous to him. In order, therefore, to prevent the effect of those 
dii^vintai^us opinions, he sent for the principal aJlies, and assur- 
ed them he would have such a fleet at sea that summer, as should 
be superior to the naval forces of all his enendes, and he was puno- 
tual to Mb promise before the expiration of the ^ear. 
A. M. aoa. But when he perceived, that while he was thus em- 
Ant. J. ci. 313. ployed in Phcemcia, Cassander jgeaned upon him in 
Asia Minor, he marched tMther with part of his troops, and left the 
rest with Mb son Demetrius, who was then but twenty-two years 
of a^, to defend Syria and Pheuiicia against Ptolemv. This De- 
metrius wUl be much celebrated in the sequel of this history, and I 
shall soqU point out his particular character. 

Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities;* the fleet of An- 
tigonus cut off all communication of provisions, and the city was 
Boon obliged to capitulate. The garrison wMch Ptolemy had there, 
obtained permisnon to march out with all thenr efiects, and the 
inhabitants were promised the enjoyment <^ theirs without moles- 
tation. Andronicus, who commanded at the siege, was transported 
wilii gaining a place of such importance on an^ condition what- 
ever; eqpeciaHy after a siego which had harassed his troops so 
exceedingly for fifteen mcmths. 

Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander had destroyed 
this city, in such a manner as made it natural to believe it would 
require whole ages to re-establish it ; and yet in so short a time it 
became capable of sustaining this new siege, wMch lasted more 
' ' TM * 



iian as loi^ again as that or Alexander. TMa circumstance dis- 
covers the ipreat resources derived from commerce ; for tMs was 
the only expedient by wMch Tyre rose out of its ruins, and reco- 
vered most of its former splendour. This dty was then the centre 
of all the traffic of the East and West. 

Demetrius,f who now began to be known, and will in the sequel 
be snmamed Poliorcetes4 which signifies ^iaker of cUieg, wss the 
mon of Antigonus. He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. 

• Diod. L zfac. p. 703. t Plot In Demet p. 880,8001 t TbewoMlsderiv^ 
tnm vftMoMtfiv, toberiegea dty, wImm ml ii «6u^ a diar) aiUI I|M^ a ftiiot,a 
tanjart, a milwark. 
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BweetneM, blended with gravity, was ymhle in hie aspect,* joid lie 
had an air of Berenity, intermixed with something which carried 
awe along with it Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with a 
majestic mien, and an air triil;^ royal and heroic. The same mix- 
ture was Ukewise ohsenrable in his manners, which were equally 
qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no affairs to trans- 
act, his intercourse with his friends was enchanting. Nothing 
coidd equal the sumptuousness of his feasts, his luxury, and Us 
whole manner of living ; and it may be justly said, that he was the 
m^Mt magnificent, the most voluptuous, and the most delicate of all 
princes. On the other hand, however alluring all these soft plea- 
sures might appear to him, when he had any enterprise to under- 
take, he Was the most active and vigilant of mankind; nothing but 
his patience and assiduity in fatigue were equal to his vivacity and 
courage. Such is the character of the young prince who now 
benns to appear upon the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which distinguished him 
from the other princes of his time, his iNrofi>und respect for his pa- 
rents, which neither flowed from affectatioitnor ceremony, but was 
sincere and real, and the growth of the heart itself. Antigonus, on 
his part, had a tenderness and affection for his son that was truly 
paternal, and extended even to familiarity, though without any dimi- 
nution of the authority of the sovereign and t^e father; and this 
created a unioi^ and confidence between thementirely free from all 
fear and suspicion. Plutarch relates an instance of it One day, 
when Antigonus was ez^gaged in eiving audience to some ambassa- 
dors, Demetrius, returning from toe chase, advanced into the great 
hall, where he saluted his father with a kiss, and then seated pirn- 
self at his side, with his darts in his hand. Antigonus had just 

E'ven the ambassadors their answer, and was dismissing them, but 
\ called them back, and said aloud, ** You may likewise inform 
jrour masters of the manner in which my son and I live together ;** 
mtimating thereby, that he was not afraid to let his son approach 
him with anns,f and that this good understanding that subsisted be- 
tween him and his son, constituted the firreatest strength of his do- 
minions, at the same time that it aflfectea him with the most sensiblo 
pleasure. But to return to our subject. 

Antieonus having passed into Asia Minor,| soon stopped the pro- 
gress or Cassander's aims, and pressed him so vigorously, that he 
obliged him to come to an accommodation, on very disgraceful 
terms; in consequence of which the treaty was hardly concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and broke it by demanding; 
succoiuQi of Ptolemy and Seleueus, and renewing the war. The 

t Neither tlie Geeeks nor Romiuui ever woreanne bat In war, or wlien tbey 
X DkML 1. zix. p. 10. 
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Ifioliition of tteaties was considered as nothing, by the generality 
of tiiose princes whose histoiy I am now writing. These unworthy 
expedients, which are justly thdiight dishonourable in private per- 
sons, appeared to them as so many circumstances essential to their 
gloij. They applauded themselves for their perfidious measures, 
ts if they had heen instances of their abilities in government ; and 
Ihey were never sensible' that such proceedings would teach their 
troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave themselves 
destitute of any pretext of complaint against their own subjects, 
who, by revolting irom their authority, only trod in the same paths 
which they themselves had already marked out. By such conta- 
gious examples, a * whole age is soon corrupted, and learns to re- 
nounce, without a blush, all sentiments of honour and probity, because 
that which is once become conunon, no longer appears shamefol. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those parts longer 
than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy an opportunity of obtainmg 
a considerable advantage over him in another quarter. 

He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus,* and reduced 
the greatest part of it to his obedience. Nicocles, king of Paphos, 
one of the cities of that island, submitted to him like the rest, but 
made a secret alliance with Antigonus a year or two after. Ptole- 
my received intellij?enee of this proceeding ; and , in orde r to prevent 
the other princes trom imitating his example, he ordered some of 
his officers in Cyprus to destroy him ; but they being unwilling to 
execute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated Nicocles 
to prevent it by a voluntary death. The unhappy prince consented 
to the proposal, and, seeing himself utterly destitute of defence ^ 
became his own executioner. But though Ptolemy had command- 
ed those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and the other princesses 
whoin they found io the palace of Nicocles, with the respect due to 
their rank, yet they could not prevent them from foliowinfir the 
example of the unfortunate king. The queen, after she haaslain 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the other prin- 
cesses not to survive the calamity by which their unhappy brother 
fell, plunged her dagger into her own bosom. The death of these 
princesses was succeeded by that of their husbands, who, before 
they slew themselves, set fire to the four comers of the palace 
Such was the dreadful and bloody scene which was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after having made lumself master of that island, made 
a descent into Syria, and from thence proceeded to Cificia, where 
he acquired great spoils, and took a large number of prisoners, 

A. H. 3603. whom he carried with him into Egypt. Seleucus 

Ant. J. c. 312. imparted to him, at his return, a project for regain- 
ing Syria and Phoenicia, and the execution of it was agreed to be 
ui^ertaken. Ptolemy accordingly marched thither in person with 
a fine army, after he had happily suppressed a revolt which had 

• Diod. L n. pw 701. 
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bean kindled among the CTTeneam, and ibimd Demetrius tt Qasa, 
who opposed hk entrance mto that place. This occasioned a sharp 
enffagement, in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius 
had 5000 of his men killed, and 8000 more made prisoners : he Uke- 
wise lost his tents, his treasure, and all his equipage, and was oblige 
ed to retreat as far as Asotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city ai 
Phflsnicia, on the frontiers of Upper Syria, and to abandon all Pnoe- 
nicia, Palestine, and Coele-syria, to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave to bury the 
dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, but also soit him back ail 
his equipsjge, tents, furniture, friends, and domestics, without any 
ransom, with a message, " That they ought not to make war against 
each other for riches, but for glory;" and it was impossible for a 
Pagan to think better. May we not likewise say, that he uttered 
his real sentiments? Demetrius, touched with so obliging an in- 
stance of generosity, inunediately begged of the gods not to leave 
him lonff indebted to Ptolemy for so great a kiiidness, but to' furnish 
him with an opportunity of making hnn a similar return. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, to serve him in 
his fleet, and then pursued lus conquests. All the coasts of Phoe- 
nicia submitted to him except the city of Tyre ; upon which he sent 
a secret message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, and 
one of the bravest officen of Antigonus, and the most attached to 
< the service of his master, to induce him to abandon the city with a 
good mce, and not oblige him to siege it in f<»in. An&<micus, 
who depended on the Tyrians* fidelity to Antigcmus, returned s 
haughty, and even an insultin||[ and contemptuous answer to Ptole* 
mv; but he was deceived in his expectations, for the garrison and 
inhabitants compelled him to surrender. He then imag^ied himp 
self inevitably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror forget 
the insolence with which he had treated him; but he was a^rain 
dec^ved. The lane of Egypt, instead of makins^ any reprmls 
upon an officer who had insulted him with so much mdi^uty, made 
it a kind of duty to engage him in his service by the regard he pro- 
fessed for him when he was introduced to salute him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the battle, as a 
young prince who had been so unfortunate in his enterprise mi^ 
naturally have been ; but he employed all his attention in raismg 
fresh troops and making new preparations, with all the stesdiness 
and resolution of a consummate general habituated to the art of 
war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes of arms ; in a word, 
he fortidfied the cities, and was continually exercising his soldieis. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that battle with- 
out any visible emotion, and ne coldly said, '< Ptolemy has defeated 
boys, but he shaU soon have men to deal vrith;" and as he was 
unwOling to abate the courage and ardour of his son, he complied 
with his request of making a second trial of his strength against 
Ptolemy. 
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A, M. aaoa. A ebort time after this event,* Cilles, Ptoleray'g 

Ant J. c. 311. lieutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully 
persuaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria ; for he had 
entertained a very contemptible opinion of him from his defeat : but 
Demetrius, who had known how to derive advantages from his 
misfortune, and was now become more circumspect and attentive, 
fell upon him when he least expected it, and made himself master 
of his camp and all his baggage, took 7000 of his men prisoners, 
even seized him with his own hands, and carried off a great booty. 
The glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by this victory, affect- 
ed him less than the pleasure of being in a condition to acquit him- 
self of his debt towards his enemy, and return the obligation he 
bad received from him. He would not, however, act in this manner 
by his own authority, but wrote an account of the whole affair to 
his father, who jjermitted him to act as he should judge proper. 
Upon which he immediately sent back Cilles, with all his friends, 
laden* with magnificent presents, and with them all the J}Rggage he 
had taken. There is certainly something very noble in thus vying 
in generosity with an enemy ; and it was a disposition still more 
estimable, especially in a young and victorious prince, to make it a 
point of ^lory to depend entirely upon his father, and to take no 
meai^ures in such a conjuncture without consulting him. 

Scleucus,f ailer the victory obtained over Demetrius at Gaza, 
had obtained 1000 foot and 300 horse from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
with this small escort to the East, with an intention to re-enter 
Babylon. When he arrived at Carrhie, in Mesopotamia, he made 
the Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly by consent and 
partly by compulsion. As soon as his approach to Babylon was 
known, his ancient subjects came in great numbers to range them- 
selves under his ensigns ; for the mocbration of his government had 
rendered him greatly beloved in that province, whilst the severity 
of Antigonus was universally detested. The people were charmed 
at his return, and the hopes of his re-establishment. When he 
arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and was received with 
the general acclamations of the people. Those who favoured the 
party of Antigonus retired into the castle ; but as Seleucus was 
master of tl^ city and of the affections of the people, he soon made 
himself master of that fortress, and there found his children, friends, 
and domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prisoners in that 
place ever since the retreat of Seleucus into E^ypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good army to 
defend these acquisitions ; and he was hardly reinstated in Babylon 
before Nicanor, the governor of Media under Antigonus, was upon 
his march to dislodge kim. Seleucus having received intelligenco 
of this, passed the Tigris, in order to meet him, and he had tho 
good fortune to surprise him in a disadvantageous post, where ho 
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UHuilted his camp by niffht, and entirely defeated hie army. Ni- 
eanor was compelled to Sy^ with a small number of his friends, and 
to cross the deserts before he could arrive at the place where Anti- 
ffonus then was. All the troops, who had escaped from the defeat, 
oeclared for Seleucus, either through dissatisfaction to serve under 
Antigonus, or else from apprehensions of the conqueror. Seleucus 
was now master of a fine army, which he employed in the conquest 
of Media and Susiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendered himself very powermL The lenity (^ his go- 
vernment, his justice, equity^ and humanitv to all his subjects, con- 
tributed principally to the establishment of his power ; and he was 
then sensible how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to possess their affections. He had arrived in 
his own territories with a handful of men, but the love of his people 
was equivalent to an army ; and he not only assembled a vast body 
of them about him in a short time, but they were likewise rendered 
mvincible by their affection for him. 

A. H. 3603. With this entry into Babylon commences the 

Am. J. c. 311. famous era of the Seleucide, received by all the 
people of the Bast, as well Pagans as Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
Aommedans. The Jews call it the Era of Contracts, because when 
they were subjected to the government of the Syro-Macedonian 
kings, they were obliged to insert it into the dates of their con- 
tracts' and other civil writingrs. The Arabians style it the Era of 
the Double-homed, by which, according to some authors, they de- 
note Seleucus, whom sculptors usually represented with two horns 
of an ox on his head, because this prince was so strong, that he 
could seize that animal by the horns, and stop him short m his fiiU 
career. The two books of tlie Maccabees call it the Era of the 
Greeks, and use it in their dates ; with this difference, however, 
that the first of these books represents it as beginning in the spring, 
the other in the autumn of the same year. The thirty-one years 
of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, begin at this period. 

Antigonus was at Celienae in Phrygia,* when he received intel- 

Snce of the victory obtained by his son Demetrius over the troops 
Ptolemy ; and immediately advanced to Syria, in order to secure 
all the advantages that were presented to him by that event. He 
crossed mount Taurus, and joined his son, whom he tenderly em- 
braced at the first interview, shedding at the same time tears of 
joy. Ptolemy, being sensible that he was not strong enou^ to 
oppose the umted forces of the father and son,fesolve<rto dem^ish 
the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; after which he 
retired into Egypt, with the greatest part of the riches of the coun- 
try, and a numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner was 
all Phcenicia, Judsa, and Ccele-syria, subjected a second time to 
the power of Antigonus. 

•nod.Lzlz.^7». 
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The inhabitaiits of these provmoes who were carried off by 
Ptolemy,* followed him more out of ioclination than by constraint: 
and the moderation and humanity with which he always treated 
those who submitted to his government, had gained their hearts so 
eflfectually, that they were more desirous of living under him in a 
ibreign coimtry, than of continuing in their own subject to Anti- 
gonuB, from whom they had no expectations of so gentle a treat- 
ment. They were likewise strengthened in this resolution by the 
advantasfeous proposals of Ptolemy ; for, as he then intended to 
make Alexandria the capital of Egypt, he was very desirous of 
drawing inhabitants thither, and for this purpose he offered them 
extraordinary privileges and immunities." He, therefore, settled in 
that city most of those who followed him on this occasion, among 
whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had formerly 
placed many of that nation there; but Ptolemy, in his return from 
one of his nrst eiroeditions, planted a much greater number in that 
city than Alexanaer himself, and they there found a fine country 
and a powerful protection. The rumour of these advantages be- 
ing propagated through all Judiea, rendered many more desirous of 

. establishing themselves at Alexandria; and they accomplished that 
design unon this occasion. Alexander had granted the Jews who 
settled tnere under his firovemment, th^ same privileges as were 
enjoyed by the Macedomans; and Ptolemy pursued the same con- 
duct with respect to this new colony. In a word, he settled such a 
number of them there, that the quarter inhabited by the Jews al- 
most formed an entire city of itself. A large body of Samaritans 
also established themselves there, on the same footing with the 
Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers. 

Antigonus,f after he had repossessed himself of Syria and Ju- 
diea, sent Athenieus, one of his generals, against the Nabathean 
Arabs, a nation of robbers, who had made several inroads into the 
country he had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty. Their capital city was Petra, so called by the Greeks, 
because it was situated on a high rock, in the middle of a desert 
country. Athenfleus made himself master of the place, and like- 
wise of the spoils deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him by 
surprise in his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of his troops ; 
they likewise killed him on the spot, regained all the booty, and 
carried it back to Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Anti- 

• genus, \^ho was then in Syria, complaining of the injustice with 
which they had been treated by Athenieus. Antigonus pretended 
at first to disapprove bis proceedings ; but as soon as he had as- 
sembled his troops, he gave the conunand of them to his son Deme- 
trius, with orders to chastise the insolence of those robbers: but as 
ibis prince found it impracticable to force them in their retreat, or 

•JoK|ih.Antiq.Lztt.c.l.*ooiitnAp|iioii.I.L*]L tIllod.Lxiz. p. 130,731 
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letmka Petra, he contented himaelf with making the best tzeaty he 
could with tlua people, and then marched back with his troops. 

A- M. 3893. Antigonus,* upon the intelligence he received from 

Aat J. c. 311. Nicanor of the success of Seleucus in the East, eoit 
his son Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to drive him out 
of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, while he himself 
advanced to the coasts of Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of 
the confederate princes, whose power daily increased. He like- 
wise ordered his son to' join him, after he had executed his commie- 
sion in the East Demetrius, in conformity to his father*s directions, 
assembled an army at Damascus,.and marched to Babylon; and as 
Seleucus was then in Media, he entered the city without any oppo- 
sition. Patroclus, who had been intrusted with the government of 
that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong enough to resist 
Demetrius, retired with his troops into the marshes, where the 
rivers, canals, and fens, that covered him, made the ^proach im- 
practicable. He had the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all took refuge, some 
on the other side of the Tigris, others in the deserts, and the rest 
in places of security. 

i)emetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of which there 
were two in Babylon, very large, and strengthened with good gar- 
risons, on the two opposite l>anks of the Euphrates. One of these 
he took, and placed m it a garrison of 7000 men. The other sus- 
tained the sie^ till Antigonus ordered his son to join him. The 
prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one of the principal officers of 
the armv, with 1000 horse, and 5000 foot, to continue the siege, and 
marched with the rest of the troops into Asia Minor to remforee 
his father. 

Before his departure, he caused Babvlon to be plundered; but 
this action proved to be detrimental to his father's affairs, and at- 
tached the inhabitants more than ever to Seleucus; even those 
who, till then, had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, if he ever 
mtended to return thither, and looked upon this pillage as an act 
of desertion, and a formal declaration of his havii^T entirely aban- 
doned them : this induced them to turn their thoughts to an accom- 
modation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over to hie 
party; by which means Seleucus, upon his return, which imme- 
diately followed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty in 
driving out the few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and 
he retook the castle which the^ possessed. When this event was 
accomplished, he established his authority in such a solid manner, 
that nothuw was capable of shaking it. This therefore is the 
epocha to which the Babylonians refer we foundation of his kingdonif 
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thoti^h aU the other nations of Asia place it six months sooner, 
and in the preceding year. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor,* obliged Ptolemy to 
raise the siege of Hahcamassus ; and this event was succeeded by 
a treaty of peace between the confederate princes and Antigonus ; 
by which it was stipulated, that Cassander should have the manage- 
noent of the Macedonian- affairs, till Alexander, the son of Roxana, 
was of age to reign. Lysimacbus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, 
Egypt, and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia ; and all Asia was 
allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were likewise to 
enjoy their hberty ; but this accommodation was of no lonjg dura- 
tion : and indeed it is surprising that princes, so well acquainted 
witli each other, and sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths 
was only employed for their mutual' delusion, should expect any 
success from an expedient that had been practised. so frequently iu 
vain, and was then so much disregarded.^ This treaty was hardly 
concluded,' before each party complained that it was infringed, and 
hostiUties were renewed. The true reason was, the extraordinary 
power of Antigonus, which daily increased, and became so formi- 
dable to the other three, that they were incapable of enjoying any 
satisfaction till they had reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only sohcitous for their own in* 
terest, and had no regard for the family of Alexander. The Mace- 
donians began to be impatient ; and declared aloud, that it was 
time for them to cause the young Alexander to appear upon the 
stage of action, as he was then fourteen years of age, and to bring 
him out of prison, in order to make him acquainted with pubhc. 
business. Cassander, who foresaw in this proceeding the destruc- 
tion of his own measures, caused the young kin^, and his mother 
Roxana, to be secretly put to death in the castle of Amphipohs, 
where he had confined them for some years. 

A. M. 3694. Polysperchon,t who governed in Peloponnesus, 

Ant. J. c. 310. took tms opportunity to declare openly against the 
ccmduct of Cassander, and made the people sensible of the enor- 
mous wickedness of this action, with a view of rendering him odi- 
ous to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in their 
affections. As he had then thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from 
whence he had been driven by Cassander, he affected an air of 
great zeal for the house of Alexander ; and in order to render it 
apparent, he caused. Hercules, another son of Alexander, by Bar- 
sina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then about seventeen 
years of age, to be brought from Pergamus, upon wliich he himself 
advanced with an army, and proposed to the Macedonians to place 
him upon the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, 
aiid represented to hrni, at an interview between them, that he was 
prepanrg to raise himself a master ; but that it would be more for 

• Diod. 1. zix. p. 739. Plut. inDemet p. 898. f Diod. 1. zs. p. 700, 781, & 708, 767. 
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his iatereat to remove Hercules out of the way, and aecore the 
sovereignty of Greece to himself, offering, at the same time, his 
own assistance for that purpose. This mscourse essily preva^d 
upon him te saciifioe the young prince to Cassander, as he was now 
persuaded that he should derive great advantages frem his death. 
A. BL 3605. Hereules, therefore, and his mother, suffered the 

AnL J. c. 309. same fate from him the next year, as Roxana and 
her son had before from Cassander; and each of iheae wretches 
sacrifioed, in his turn, an heir of the crown, in order to share it 
between themselves. 

As there was now no prince oi Alexander's house left, each of 
them retained his government with the authority of a sovereign, 
and were persuaded that they had effectually secured their acqui- 
sitions, by the murder of those princes, who alone had a lawful 
title to tlv9m, congratulating themselves for haying extinguished in 
their own minds all remains of respect for the memory of Alexan- 
der, their master and benefactor, which till then had held their 
hands. Who, without horror, could behold an action so perfidious, 
and, at the same time, so shameful and base ! But such was the 
insensibility of them both, that they were equally forward to ^- 
citate themselves on the success of an impious confederacy, whidi 
ended in the effusion of their master's blood. The blackest of all 
crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce 
to their ends. 

Ptolemy having commenced the war anew,*^ took several cities 
from Antigonus in Cilicia and other parts ; but Demetrius soon re- 
gained what his father had lost in Cilicia : and the other generals 
of Antigonus had the same success against those of Ptolemy, who 
did not command this expedition in person. Cjrprus was now the 
onlv territory where Ptolemy preserved his conquests; for when he 
haa caused iNicoeles, king oi Paphos, to suffer death, he entirely 
crushed the party of Antigonus in that island. 

A. M. 30961 In order to obtain some compensation for what 

AntJ. 0.306; . he had* lost in Cilicia,t he invaded PamphyHa, 
Lycia, and some other provinces of Asia Minor, where he took 
several places irom Antigonus. 

He then sailed into the JBgean sea4 and made himself master of . 
the isle of Andros ; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and some 
other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed an intimate 
correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander. She had 
espoused Alexander, kins of Bpirus, at whose nuptials Philip had 
heen assassinated, and after the death of her consort, who was slain 
in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of widowhood, and, 
for several years, had resided at Sardis in Lydia. As Antigonus, 
who was master of that city, did not treat lier with due attention 
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mnd respect, Ptolemy artfldly took adirantiige of her discontent, to 
gain her over to his interest With this iotention he invited her to 
an interview, in hopes of deriving, from her presence, some advan- 
tages against Antigonus. The princess had akeadv set out, but 
the governor of Sardis caused her to be stopped and immediatel/ 
brought back, and shortly after, by the command of Antigonus, 
caused her to be secretly destroyed. Antigonus, soon after this 
event, came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who had 
been instrumental in her mnrder to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, 'how heavily the arm of ^ 
the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexander, and with what 
severity be pursued the small remains of his family, and all those 
who had the misfortune to be any way related to that famous con- 
queror, whose favour was ardently courted by all the world a few 
years before. A fatahcurse coDjsumed his whole family, and aveng- 
ed upon it all the acts of violence which had been committed by 
that prince. Grod even used the ministration of his courtiers, offi- 
cers, and domestics, to render the severity of bis jud^ents visible 
to aU mankind, who, by these means, received some kmd c^ repara"* 
tion for the calamities they had suffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity in the exe- 
cution of his just decrees, was not the less criminal on that account, 
because he acted only from motives of ambition and cruelty, of the 
enormity of which he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
he could be capable of concealing from the observation of mankind. 
He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra with extraordinary mag- 
nificence, hoping, by this plausible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of 
the public, and avoid the hatred due to so black a crime. But such 
deep hypocrisy as this, usually discovers the crime it labours to con- 
ceal, and only increases the just horror the world generally enters 
tains for those who have committed it. 

This barbarous and- urunanly action was not the only one that 
Antigonus committed. ^ Seleucus and Ptolemy raised the super- 
structure of their power on the clemency and Justice with which 
they governed their people ; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued in their famihes for several gene- 
rations: but the character of Antigonus was of a difierent cast. It 
was a maxim with him, to remove all obstacle to his designs, with- 
out the least regard to justice or humanity ; in consequence of which, - 
when that brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he had sup- 
ported himself, came to fail him, he lost both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderatiota of his government, 
was not secure from revolts. The treachery of Ofmellas, governor 
of Libya and Cyrenalca, who formed an insurrection much about 
this time, gave i'iim a j -ist cause for inquietude ; but it happened very 
fortunately to be attended with no bad effect. This ofiicer had serv- 
ed first under Alexander, and, after the death of that prince, had 
embraced the pterest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. 
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Ptoleinj had mtruited him with the commaad of the Mtvay wfaidi 
was intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyrenaica, proyinoes 
that had been allotted to him, as well aa Egy^ftAud Arabia, in the 
partition of the empire. When those two provinces were subdued, 
Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon Ophelias; who, 
when he was sensible that this prince was too much engaged with 
Antiffonus and Demetrius to eive him any apprehensions, had Ten- 
dered himself independent, andcontinued, till this year, in the peace- 
able enjoyment of nis usurpation. 

A. M. mn, Agathocles, kine of Sicily, having marched into 
Ant J. o. 307. Afhca to attack the. Carthaginians, endeavoured to 
engage Ophelias in his interest, and pronused to assist him in the 
conquest of idl Africa for himself. Ophelias, seduced by so |^rate- 
ful a proposal, joined Agathocles with an army of 20,000 men va the 
Carthagmian territories; but he had scarce arrived there, before 
the perfidious wretch who had drawn him thither, caused him to be 
■lain, and kept his army in his own service. The history of the Car- 
thaginians wiU inform the reader in what manner this bkck instance 
of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophelias, re- 
covered Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Athe- 
nian lady of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, and she 
was descended from Miltiades. After the death of her husband she 
retumed to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the following year, 
and espoused her. 

SECT. vn. 

Pemetrio, tin loa of AntiKonin, betteget and ukei Athent. and eBtaUishcB • demo 
craey In thai city. Demetrius PhalMeus, who commaodea there, retires to Thebes 
Ha is eondeomed to snfler death, and bis statues are tluown down. He retires int* 
BgyjjfL The eaccssiire lionours rmdered by tlie Atlienians to Antigonns and liia son 
Demetrius. Tliis latter obtains a neat naval victoiy over Ptolemy; takes Salamis, 
and maites himself master of all the latand of Cyprus. Antlgonus and Demetrius 
aswme the title of Kings after this victory, and tlieir eiample isfbllowed by tlie other 
lirinces. Antigonus forms an enterprise against Egypt, wtiich proves unsucceaafttl. 

A. M. 3006. Antigonus and Demetrius* had formed a design 
Ant J. c. 308. to restore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a 
kind of slavery by Cassander, Ftolemy, and Polysperchon. These 
confederate princes, in order to subject the Greeks, had judged it 
expedient to establish, in all the cities they conquered, aristocracy, 
that is, the government of the rich and powerful; and itcorre^ 
aponds, the most of any, with re^al authority. Antigonus, to engage 
the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary method, by 
substituting a deviocracy, which more eflfectually soothed the inch- 
nation of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the hands of the peo- 
ple. This conduct was a renewal of the policy whir h had been so 
frequently employed against the Lacediemonians by the Athenians 
and Persians, and had always succeeded ; and it was impoesible Soi 
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it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if supported by a good anny. 
Antigonus could not enter upon his measures in a better majmer» 
than by opening' the scene with the signal of democratic liberty in 
Athens ; which was not only the most Jealous of it, but was like- 
wise at the head of all the other republics. 
. When the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, Antigonus 
was told by one of his friends, that if he should happen to take that 
city, he ought to ke^p it for himself, as the key of all Greece ; but 
he sternly rejected that proposal, and replied, " That the best ai^d 
strongest key which he knew, was the friendship of the people ; and 
that Athens, being in a manner the light by which all the world 
steered, would not fail to spread through all quarters the glory of 
his actions." It is very surprising to see in what maimer princes, 
who are very unjust and self-interested, can sometimes borrow- 
the language of equity and jgrenerosity, and are solicitous of doing 
themselves honour by assuming the appearance of virtues to which, 
in reality, they are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens with 5000 talents, and a fleet of 250 
ships. Demetrius Fhalereus had conunanded in that cit^ fi>r the 
space of ten years, in the name and imder the authority of Cassan- 
der; and the republic, as I have already observed, never ex.perienced 
a jnster government, or ei^oyed a series of greater tnmquiUity 
and lumpiness. The citizens, in gratitude to his administration, had 
erected as many statues to his honour as there are days in the year, 
namely, 360, for at that time, the year, accordion to rliny/ did joot 
exceed this number of days. An honour like Sob had never beca 
granted to.any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, aH the inhabitants pre- 
pared for its reception, believing the ships belonsed to Ptelemy; 
but when the captains and principal officers were atlast undeceived, 
they itnmediately had recourse to arms for their defence ; every 
[dace was filled with tumult and confusion^ the Athenians being re- 
duced to a sudden and unexpected necessity of repellinff an enemy 
who advanced upon them without Being discovered, and had already 
made a desceiit; for Demetrius had entered tlie port, which he 
found entirely open, and mis^bteasilv be distinguished on the deck 
of his galley, where with his hands he made a signal to the people 
to keep themselves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 
being then calmed, he caused them to be informed aloud by a herald, 
who placed himself at his side, <' That hk father Antigcmus had sent 
him under happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in the posses^ 
sion of their liberty ; to drive the garrison out of their citadel, and 
to re-establish their laws, and ancient plan of government." 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their bucklers down at 
their feet, and claj^ff their hands with loud acclamations of ioy, 
pressed Demetirius to descend from his galley, and called him tneir 
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and beneftctor. Those who were then with Deraetrioi 
^balereue, were unanimously oi opinion, that as the son of Antigo- 
nua was aheadj master of the city, it would be better to receive 
him, though they should even be certain that he would not peifoim 
any pne article of what he had promised ; upon which they imme 
diateiy despatched ambassadors to him with a tend^ of their sub- 



Demetrius received them in a ^^raeioas manner, and gave tbem 
a very fiivourable audience; and m order to convince them of his 
good dbposition towards them, he gave them Aristodemus of Mile- 
tus, one of his father's most intimate friends, as a hostage, at their 
dismisBion. He was likewise careful to provide foy >tl^ safety of 
Demetrius Phalereus ; iiiio, in ccmsequence of this revohrtion, bad 
more reason to be apwehensive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themselves. The reputation and virtue of this great man 
had inspired the young prince with the utmost respect far his per- 
aon ; and he sent him with a sufficient ffuard to Thebes, in compli- 
ance with his own request. He then told the Athenians that be. was 
determined not to see their city; nor so much as enter within the 
wafls, however desirous he might be to visit them, till he had en- 
tirely freed the inhabitants finnn subjection, by driving ont the gar- 
rison that encroached upon their hberties. At the same time he 
ordered a large ditch to be opraed, and raised strong intrenchments 
befbre the fortress of Munvchia,to derive it of all communication 
unth the city ; after which he embarked for Megara, where Cassan- 
der had placed a strong garrison. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed that Crate^whs, 
the wife of Akzander the son of PoWsperchon, who was greatly 
celebrated for her beauty, then rended at Patre, and was eztieme- 
ly desirous to see him, and be at his devotion. He ther^re left 
ms army in the territories of Mevara, and having selected a smaB 
number of persons, most disposea to attend him,lie set out fer Pa- 
tre ; and, men he had arrived within a small distance of that city, 
he secretly withdrew himself fh>m his attendants, and caused a 

Kvilion to be erected in a private place, that Cratesipolis nu^^t not 
seen when she came to him. A party of fhe enemy happening 
to be apprized of this imprudent proceeding, marched against him 
when he least expected such a visit, and he had but just time to 
disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the danger by a precipi 
tate flijght ; so that he was on the point of being taken m the most 
ignominious manner, on account of his incontinence. The enemy 
seized his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers demanded leave to 
plunder the inhabitants; but the Athenians interceded for them so 
e&ctuallvt that the city was saved. Demetrius drove out the gar- 
rison of Gassander, and reinstated Megara in its liberties. Stil* 
pon,* a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, and was s^it fer 
•ItotMS Pwn8ttliiicgpeiat,cdc(tattiiwaPoliowcteifl^ AbtnocSdJ^pn pliil^ 
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by Dometrios, who asked him if he had not lost something ? << No-' 
thing at all," replied Stilpon, " for I carry all my effects about me;" 
meaning by that expression, his justice, probity, temperance, and 
wisdom ; with the advantage of not ranking any thing in the class 
of blessings that could be taken from him. What could all the 
kings of the earth do in conjunction against such a man as this, 
who neither desires nor dreads anything, and who has been taught 
by philosophy not to consider death itself as a calamity! 

Though the city was saved from pilli^, yet all the. slaves in gene- 
ral Were taken and carried off by the conquerors. Demetrius, on 
the day of his quitting Megara, alter having showed the strongest 
niarks of regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the city to him in 
an entire state of freedom. ** What you say, my lord, is certainly 
true," replied the philosopher, "for you have not left so much aa 
one slave in it" 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his troops before 
the port of Munychia, and carried on the sieee with so much vigour, 
that he soon drove out the garrison, ana rased the fort. The 
Athenians, after this event, entreated him with great importunity 
to come and refresh himself in the city; upon which he accordingly 
entered it, and then assembled the people, to whom he restored 
their ancient form of government, promising, at the same time, that 
his father should sena them 150,000 measures of corn, and ell ne- 
cessary materials for building 100 galleys of three benches of oars. 
In this manner did the Athenians recover their democracy, about 
fourteen years after its abolition. ' 

They carried their gratitude to their benefactors even to impiety 
and irreliffion, by the excessive honours they decreed them. They 
first conrerred the tide of king on Anti^nus and Demetrius, a 
title which neither these nor any of the other princes had ever had 
the presumption to take till then, though they had assumed to them- 
selves all the power and effects of royalty. The Athenians like- 
wise honourea them with the appellation of tutelar deities; and 
instead of the magistracy of the Archon, which gave the year its 
denomination, they elected annually a priest of these tutelar deities, 
in whose name aU the public acts and decrees were passed. They 
also ordered their pictures to be painted, with those of the other 
gods, on the veil which was carried in procession at their solemn 
festivals in honour of Minerva, called Panatheniea; and, by an ex- 
cess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrated the spot of 
ground on which Demetrius descended from his chariot, and erected 
an altar upon it, which they called the «< altar of Demetrius descend- 

■ophus interrogatuB, nuih quid perdidiflset: Nibllf laquk: omnia nanqoe mea meenm 
nint^Habelmt enim aecuin vera bona in que non est maftfts ii^JecUo- -Hk^ sunt, Juatitla 
virtuji,ceinperantia, prudentia ; et boc iniuni, nihil bonum putare quod eripl PoiMt.— 
CoBita nunr, ah buic quiaquam facere ii^uriam poaiit, euf bellum, et bostla me agr^ 
giam aitem qua«andarttm orbium profoHUs, eripere nihil potnit. Setuc 4» CmuI, 
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ing ftom hii chariot;" and they added to the ten aadent trills two 
jQore, which^ they styled the <' tribe of Demetrius," and **• the tribe 
of Antigonus." They likewise changed the names of two months 
in their faTour,and published an oroer, that those who should be 
sent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by any decree of the people, in- 
stead of being distinguished by the common title of amba^adois, 
should be called Theori, which was an af^llation reserved for 
those who were chosen to go and offer sacrifices to the cods at 
Delphi, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. But even tSl these 
honours were not so strange and extravagant as the decree obtained 
by DemocUdes, who proposed, ^' that in order to the more effectual 
consecration of the bucklers that were to be dedicated in the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi, proper persons should be despatched to 
Demetrius, the tutelar deity ; and that after they had offered sacri- 
fices to him, they should inquire of this tutelar deity in what man- 
ner they ought to conduct themsdves, so as to celebrate, with the 
Seatest promptitude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, 
e dedication of those offerings, and that the people should comply 
with all the directions of the oracle on that occasion." 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered towards De- 
metrius Phalereus, was no less criminal and extravagant than the 
inmioderate acknowledgment they had iust shown to their new 
master. They had always consiaered the former as too much de- 
. voted to oligarchy, and were offended at his suffering the Macedo- 
nian garrison to continue in tlieir citadel for the space of ten years, 
without making the least application to Cassander for its removal : 
in this, however, h6 had only followed the example of Phocion, and 
undoubtedly considered those troops as a necessary restraint on the 
turbulent disposition of the Athemans. They might possibly ima- 
gine likewise,* that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate 
themselves more effectually with the conqueror. But whatever 
their motives might be, they first condemned him to suffer death for 
contumacy; ana as Uiev were incapable of executing their resent- 
ment upon his person,,Decau6e he had retired from their city, they 
threw down the numerous statues they had raised in honour of 
Demetrjius Phalereus; who, when he had received intelligence <^ 
their proceedings, *' At least," said he, " it will not be in theur power 
to destroy that virtue in me by which those statues were deserved." 

What estimation is to be made of those honours which, at one 
time, are bestowed with so much profusion, and as suddenly revoked 
at another; honours that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted 
to vicious princes, with a constant disposition to divest them (^ 
those favours upon the. first impressions of discontent, and degrade 
. them from then- divinity with as much precij^itation as they confer- 
red it upon themi What weakness and stupidity do those discover, 
who are either touched with strong impiesEions of joy when they 

•Dlq|.LMi|. 
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receive each honours, or appear dejected when they happen to loae 
them! 

The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremities. Demetrius 
Phalereus was accused of having acted contrary to their laws in 
many instances during his administration, and they omitted no en- 
deavours to lender him odious. It was necessary for them to have 
recourse to this injustice and calumny, infamous- as such proceed- 
ings were in their own nature, to escape, if possible, the just re^ 
proach of having condemned that merit and virtue wlidch had been 
universally known and experienced. The statues, while they sub- 
sisted, were so many public testimonials, continually dedarmg in 
favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of 
the Athenians. Their own evidence then turned luraiast them, and 
that they could not invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius was 
not obliterated by the destruction of his statues; and therefore it 
was absolutely necessary that he should appear criminal, that the 
Athenians might be able to represent themselves as innocent and 
just; and they imagined that a solemn and authentic condemnation 
would supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity of forms. 
They did not even spare his niends; and all those who had main- 
tained a strict intimacy with him were exposed to danger. Menan- 
der, that celebrated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
greatest part of his -comedies, was on the point of being prosecuted, 
tor no other reason than his having contracted a friendship with 
Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he had passed 
some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to Caasander, who was 
sensible of his merit, and testified a particular esteem for him, and 
that he continued under his protection as long as that prince lived. 
But, ailer the death of Cassander, as he had reason to be apprehen- 
sive of the worst that could beM him from the brutality of his eoa 
Antipater, who had caused his own mother to be destroyed, he re- 
tired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himself illus- 
trious by his liberalities to men of letters, and whose court was then 
the asylum of all persons, in distress. 

His recopticn at that court was as favourable as possible ;* and 
the king, accordinjf to i£lian, gave him the office of superintending 
- the observation of the laws of the state. He held the first ranS 
among the friends of that prince ; lived in affluence, and was in a 
condition to transmit presents to his friends at Athens. These 
were imdoubtedly some of those real friends, of whom Demetrius 
himself dechiied, that they never came to him in his prosperity till 
he first had sent for them, but that they always visited hun in his 
adversity without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile he composed several treatises on gov^nment, 
the duties of civil life, and other subjects of the like nature. This 

• JEBaa.Litt.e.n. FlatdtexlLpbau. 
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emploTiiieiit was a kind of austenaiice to his mind,* and cherished 
in It those sentiments of humanity with which it was so hu^gely 
roplenbhed. How grateful a consolation and resource is this, eSber 
in solitude or a state of exile, to a man solicitous of improfing his 
hours of leisure to the advantage of himself and the pubHc ! 

The reader, when he considers the surprising, number of statues 
erected in honour of one man, will undoubtedly have noticed the 
striking difierence between the glorious ages of Athens and that 
we are now describing. A very judicious author has a fine remark 
upon this occasion.t AU the recompense, says he, which the Athe- 
nians formerly jgrranted Miltiades for preserving the state, was the 
privilege of bemg represented in a picture as the principal figure, 
and at the head of nine other ffenerals, animating tne troops for the 
battle ; but the same people, oeing afterwards softened and cor- 
rupted by the flattery of tneir orators, decreed above 300 statu^ 
to Demetrius Phalereus. Honours thus prodigally lavished, are eIo 
proofs of real merit, but the effects of servile adulation; aiid De- 
Hietrius Phaler^Us was culpable to a considerable degree in not 
opposing them to the utmost of his power, if he really was in a 
condition to prevent their taking place. The conduct of Cato was 
much more prudent,| in declining several marks of distinction which 
the people were desirous of granting him ; and when he was asked 
one day, why no statues had oeen erected to tum, when Rome was 
crowded with so many others, ^ I had much rather,** said he, ^ peo- 
ple should inquire why I have none, than why I have any." 

True honour and custinction, says Plutarch, in the place I last 
cited, consist in the sincere esteem and affection of the pec^le, 
founded on real merit and effectual services. These are sentiments 
which are so far^from being extinguished by death, that they gain 
strength and are perpetuated from age to age : whereas a profusion 
of honours lavished through flattery or fear, upon, bad princes and 
tyrants, are never^known to survive them, and frequently die away 
before them. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have 
lately seen consulted and adored as an oracle and a god, will soon 
have the mortification to behold the Athenians shutting Uieir gates 
against him, for no other reason than the change of his fortune. 

Demetrius,} while he continued at Athens, espoused Eurydice, 
the widow of OphellaS. He had already several wives, and amoiur 
the rest Phila, the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compel 
led him to marry against his inclinations, citing to him a verse out 
of Euripides, which he changed into a parody by the alteration of 
one word : *' Wherever fortune is, a person ouffht to marry, even 
against his inclination. "|| Ancient as this maxim is, it has never 

* Malta prcdara In fflo calamtuiM exillo icriiwlL non ad unim aliqnem roum, quo 
erat orbatua ; aed anlmi cultua Ule erai^ ei quasi quidam humanitatia dbua. Gfc ^ 
Fmib. ban ir mai. 1. v. n. 54. 

t Cor.N^lnBlUUad.e.vl. } Plut in pnec rdp. ger. p. S20. ( PluL la 
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|rrown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, however contrary 
soever it be to the sentiments of nature. Demetrius was severely 
censured at Athens for infamous excesses. 

In a short time after this marriage,* his father ordered him to quit . 
Greece, and sent him, with a strong fleet and a numerous army, to 
conquer the isle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. ^Before he undertook 
this expedition, he sent ambassadors to the Rfaodians, to invite them 
to an alliance with him against Ptolemy ; but this attempt proved 
ineffectual, and they constantly insisted on the liberty of persever- 
ing in the neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being sensible 
that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had defeated 
h)B design, advanced to Cyprus, wher6 he made a descent, and 
marched to Salamis, the capital of that island. Menelaus, the bro- 
ther of Ptolemy, who had shut himself up there with most of his 
troops, marched out to give him battle, but was defeated, and com- 
pelled to re-enter the pkce after he had lost 1000 of his men, who 
were slain upon the spot, and 3000 more who were taken prisoners. 

Menelaus not doubting but the prince, elated with this success, 
would undertake the siege of Salsunis, made all the necessary pre- 
parations, on his part, for a vigorous defence ; and while he was 
employing all his attention for that purpose, he sent couriers post to 
Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and the siege with 
which he was threatened ; they were also to solicit him to hasten 
the succours he demanded, and, if possible, to lead them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account of the situa- 
tion of the place, as also of its strength and that of the j;arrison, 
was sensible that he had not a sufficient number of battenng-rams 
and other military machines to reduce it ; and therefore sent to Syria 
for a great number of expert workmen, with an infinite quantity of 
iron and wood, in order to make all the necessary preparations for 
assaulting a city of that importance ; and he then first built the 
famous engine called Helepolis, of which I shall soon give an exact 
description. 

When all the necessary dispositions were made, Demetrius car- 
ried on his approaches to the city, and began to batter the walls 
with his engines ; and as they were judiciously worked, they had 
all the effect that could be expected. The Besiegers, after various 
attacks, opened several large breaches in the walls, by which means 
the besieged were^renderedincapable of sustaining the assault much 
longer, unless they could resolve upon some bold attempt to prevent 
the assatdt which Demetrius intended to make ihe next day. Dur- 
ing the night, which had suspended the hostilities on both sides, the 
inhabitants of Salanfls piled a vast quantity of dry wood on their 
walls, with an intermixture of other combustible materials, and 
about midnight threw them all down at the foot of the Helepohs, 
battering-rams, and other engines, and then kindled them with long 

• mod. L n. p. 78»-789. Flut in Don. p. 8D5, 8INL Jiiittn.LzT.«.&, 
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iUmm^ poles. The fire immediately seized them with so much 
violence, that they were all in flames in a very short time. The 
enemies ran from aD quarters to eztinfifuish the fire ; but this cost 
them a considerable time to effect, and most of the machines were 
greatly damaged. Demetrius, however, was not discouraged at 
this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his brother's ill 
■access in the action against Demetrius, had caused a powerful fleet 
to be fitted out with aU expedition, and advanced with the ntnaost 
6]q)editidn to his asnstance. The battle, for which both parties 
prepared after some ineffectual overtures of accommodation, created 
great expectations of the event, not only in the generals who were 
then upon the spot, but in all the absent princes and commanders. 
The result appeared to be uncertain ; but it was very apparent that' 
it would eventually give one of the contending parties an entire 
superiority over the rest. Ptolemy, who arriv^ with a fleet of 150 
■au, had ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamis, to come up 
with the sixty vessels under his command, in order to charge the 
rear-guard or Demetrius, and throw them into disorder, amidst the 
heat of the battle. But Demetrius had had the precaution to leave 
ten of his ships to oppose those sixty of Menelaus ; for this small 
number was sufficient to guard the entrance into the port, which 
was very narrow, and prevent Menelaus from coming out. When 
this preliminary to the engagement was settled, Demetrius drew 
out nis land .forces, and extended them along the pcwts of land 
which projected into the sea, that he might be m a condition, in case 
any misfortune happened, to assist those who wotdd bO'^obliged to 
88ve themselves by swimming; after which he sailed int« the open 
sea with 180 galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so 
much impetuosity, that he broke the line of battle. Ptolemy, find* 
ing his defeat inevitable, had immediately recourse to flight with 
eiffht galleys, which wero all that escaped; ibr of the other vessels 
which composed his fleet, some were either shattered or sunk in the 
battle, and the others, to the number of seventy, were taken, with 
their whole complements. All the rest of Ptolemy's train and bag- 
gage, his domestics, friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, and 
machines of war, on board the storenships which lay at anchor, 
were seized by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried to his 
camp. 

Menelaus no Inc^r made any oppomtion after this battle at sea, 
but surrendered hunself to Demetriuis, with the city, and all his 
ships and land*fi>rces, which consisted of 1200 horse and 12,000 fixit. 

Demetrius enhanced the glory of this victory by his humanit]^ 
and generous conduct after it. He caused the slain to be interred 
in a, magnificent manner, and generously restored liberty to Mene- 
laus and Lentiscus, one the brother and the other the son of Ptole- 
my, who were ibund among the prisoners : he also sent them bade 
to faimy with their friends and domestics, and all their baggage. 
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"W thout any ransom ; that he might once more return the civilities 
be had formerly experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occasion^ after 
the hatUe of Gaza. With so much more generosity,* disinterested- 
ness, and politeness did enemies make war against each other in 
those days, than we now find between friends in the ordinary inter- 
course of life. He likewise selected out of the spoils 1200 com- 
plete suits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians ; the rest of 
the prisoners, whose number amounted to 17,000 men, without in- 
cluding the sailors taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him 
into hS troops ; by which means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with the utmost 
anxiety and impatience for an accomit of a battle, by the- event of 
which the fate of himself and his son was to be decided. When 
the courier brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtained 
a complete victory, his joy rose in proportion ; and all the people, 
at the same instant, proclaimed Antigonus and Demetrius kin^. 
Antigonus immediately transmitted to his son the diadem which 
had glittered on his own brows, and gave him the title of king in 
the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptians, when they were in- 
£>rmed of this proceedin^r, proclaimed Ftolemy king also, that they 
might not seem to be dejected at their defeat, or be thought to en- 
tertain the less esteem and affection for their prince. Lysimachus 
and Seleucus soon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon and the provinces of the IQast ; and assumed 
the title of king, in their several dominions, after they had for so 
many years usurped all the authori^ty, without presuming to take 
the title upon them, till now, which was about eighteen years after 
the death of Alexander. Cassander alone, though he was treated 
as a king by the others when they either spoke or wrote to him, 
continued to write his letters in his usual manner, and without 
affixing any addition to his name. 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not only occasioned these ^ 
princes to augment their train and pompous appearance, but also 
caused them to assume airs of pride ana arrogance, and inspired 
them with such haughty impressions as they had never manifested 
till then; as if this appellation had suddenly exalted them into a 
species of beings different from the rest of mankind. 

A. M. 36001 Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the 

Ant J. c. 305. oriental provinces,! during the transactions we 
have been describing ; for after he had kiUcd Nicanor, whom Anti- 
gonus had sent against him, in a battle, he not only established 
hhnself in the possession of Media, Assyria, and Babylon, but re- 
duced Persia, Bactriana, Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this 
side the Indus, which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 
AntigonusjJ on his side, to improve the victory his son had 

* Tanto honestua tunc bella gerebantur, qu&m none amicitiae coluntur. Justhi, 
t Applan. in Syr. p. 122, 123. JuiUn. L xv. c. 4. X Diod. 1. xx. p. 804-^18. 

nut. la J)«in0ti. p. 806, 897. 
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obt^lied in Cjpni0,8flKmbl9d an armr of 100,000 menin Syria, with 
an intfmtm to invade Egypt He mtered hiniBelf that conaneat 
would readily attend his arms, and that he should divest Ptoiemy 
of that kinffdom, with as much ease as he had taken Cyprus from 
fainu Whi&t he was conducting this great army by land, Deme- 
trina foUowed him with his fleet, which coasted along the shore to 
Gaca, whcnre the father and son concerted the measures each of 
them were to pniaue. The pilots advised them to wait till the 
aettinff of the Pleiades, and defer their departure only for ei^ht 
days, Becauae the sea was then very tempestuous; but the impa- 
tifiaioe of Antiomias to surprise Ptolemy, before his preparations 
were completed, caused him to disregard that salutary advice. De- 
metiiuB waa ordered to make a descent in one of the mouths of the 
Nile, whilst Antigonus was to endeavour to open a passage by land, 
into the heart of^the country; but neither the one nor the other 
aocceeded in his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained 
ffieat damage by violent storms; and Ptolerar had taken ^ch ef- 
rectual precautionB to secure the mouths of the Nile, as rendered 
it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. Antigonus, on 
the other hand, after enduring many hardships in crossing the 
deserts that lie between Palestine and Egypt, had much greater 
£fficulties still to surmount, and fi>und it impcesible to pass the first 
ann of the Nile in his march ; such judicious orders had been given 
by Ptolemy, and so advantageously were his troops posted at ul the 
paoBOs and avenues; but what was still more distrassing to Anti- 
gonua than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted from him in great 
numbers. 

Ptolen^ had sent out boats on several parts of the river where 
the enemies resorted for water, and caused it to be proclaimed on 
his part, from those vessels, that every deserter fVom their troops 
should receive from him two mine, and every officer a talent. So 
considerable a recompense soon allured great numbers to receive 
it, especiallv the mercenaries in the pay of Antigonus ; nor were 
they prevailed upon by money alone, as their iiicSnations to serve 
Ptolemy were much stronger than their motives to continue under 
Antigonus, whom they considered as an old man, difficult to be 
irieased, imperious, morose, and severe ; whereas Ptolemy rendered 
himself amiable, bv his ^ntle disposition and engaging behaviour 
to all who approached hmi. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the frontiers of 
iWpt, and even till his provisions began to fail him,beconnng sen- 
sible of his inability to enter Egypt, and finding that his anny 
decreased every day by sickness and desertion, and that it was im- 
possible for him to subsist his remaining troops any longer in that 
country: was obliged to return into Syria, in a very shameful man- 
ner, alter having lost in this unfortunate expedition a great number 
of his land forces, and many of his ships. 

Ptelemy, having ofiered a sacrifice to the gods, in gratitude for 
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the protection they had granted him, sent to acquaint Lyrimaohua, 
Cassander, and Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, 
and to renew the aUiance hetween them, against the common ene- 
my. This was the last attack he had to sustain for the crown of 
Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it upon his head, in conse 
quence of the prudent measures he pursuea. Ptolemy, the astro- 
nomer, tberefore, fixes the commencement of his reign at this 
period, and afterwards points out the several years of its duration, 
' m his chronological canon. He begins the epocha on the seventh of 
November, nineteen years after the death of Alexander the Great 

SECT. vm. 

Demetrius fonoB the siege of Rbodes, which be raises a year after, by eonchidlnff a treaty 
much to the honour of the city. Helepolis, a famous machine. Tlie Cowssos of 
Rhodes. PrologeiieB| a celebrated painter, spared during tlie eiege. 

A. M. 3700. Antigonus was not less than fourscore years of 

Ant J.c. 304. age at that time,* and as he had then contracted 

a gross habit of body, and consequently was'but little qualified for 
the activity of a military life, he made use of his son's services, who, 
from the experience he had already acquired, and the success which 
attended hmi, transacted the most important affairs with great 
ability. The father, for this reason, was not offended at his expen- 
sive luxury and intemperance ; for Demetrius, during peace, aban- 
doned himself to the greatest excesses of aJl kinds, without the 
least regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, he acted a very 
different part ; he was then a quite different man, vigilant, active, 
laborious, and invincible by fatigues. Whether he indul^d in 
pleasure, or applied to serious affairs, he entirely devoted hunself 
to the one or the other ; and for the time he engaged in either was 
incapable of moderation. He had an inventive genius; and an 
inquisitive turn of mind, actuated by a love for the sciences. He 
never employed his natural industry in frivolous and insi^uficant 
amusements, like many other kings, some of whom, as rlutarch 
observes, valued themselves for their expertness in playing on in- 
struments, others in painting, and some in their dexterity in the 
turner's art, with a hundred other qualities of private men, but not 
one of a piihce. His application to the meobanic arts had some- 
thing great and truly ro/al in it ; his galleys, with fifteen benches 
of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, who beheld them sail- 
ing along tiieir coasts ; and his endues called hdmolesy were a 
surprising spectacle to those whom he besieged. They were ex- 
ceedingly useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the conduct 
of which his father had charged him at the time we are now speak- 
ing of. 

Ameng the islands called ^porades, Rhodes held the fint rank, 

•D'i)d.Lzz.^ 800-05, fc817-e31 Tlttt in DemMr. p. 887 4b.808L 
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u well for the fertility of its soil, as the safety of its ports and roads 
which, on that account, were resorted to by great numbers of trad 
ing ships from all parts. It then formed a small, but very powerful 
state, whose friendship was courted by all princes, and which was 
studious, on its own part, to keep upon good terms with them all, 
by observing an exact neutrahty, and carefully declining any de- 
claration in favour of one aj^ainst another, in the wars that arose in 
those times. As the inhabitants were limited to a little island,^ 
their power flowed from their riches, and their riches from their 
commerce, which it was their main interest to preserve as free as 
possible with the Mediterranean states, which aU contributed to its 
prosperity. The Rhodians, bv persisting in so prudent a conduct, 
had rendered their city veiy flourishing ; and as they enjoyed con- 
tinual peace, they became extremely opulent. Notwithstandin^r 
the seeming neutrality they maintained, their inclination, as weU 
as interest, peculiarly attached them to Ptolemy, because the prin- 
cipal ilnd most advantageous branches of their commerce flowed 
from Egypt. W^en Antigonus, therefore, demanded succours of 
them in his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not to compel 
them to declare against Ptolemy,- their ancient friend and ally; but 
this answer; prudeut and well concerted as it really was, drew upon 
them the displeasure of Antigonus, which he expressed in the 
severest menaces; and, when he returned from hiis expedition to 
Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to chas- 
tise their insolent temerity, as he termed it, and likewise to reduce 
them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, had sent to 
all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy in particular, to implore 
their assistance ; and caused it to be represented to the latter, that 
their attachment to his interest had drawn upon them the danger to 
,which they were then exposed. 

The preparations on each side were immense. Demetnus arrived 
before Rhodes with a very numerous fleet, for he had 200 shipa 
of war of different dimensions; and more than 170 transporta, 
which carried about 40,000 men, without including the cavalry, and 
the succours he received from pirates. He had likewise near 1000 
small vessels laden with provisions, and all other necessary accom 
modations for an army. The expectation of the vast booty to be 
acquired by the capture of so rich a city as Rhodes, had allured 
great numbers of soldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition. This 
prince, who had the most fertile and inventive genius that ever was, 
for attacking places, and forming machines of war, had brought with 
him an infimte number of the latter. He was sensible that he had to 
deal with a brave people, and very able commanders, who had ac- 
quired great experience in maritime affairs ; and that the besieged 
pad above 800 military machines almost as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the island, landed, in order to take a 
iew of the most commodious situation for assaulting the place. He 
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likewise sent out parties to lay. the countiy waste on all sides, and, 
at the same time, caused another body of bis troops to cut down 
the trees and demolish the houses in the parts adjacent to Rhodes, 
and then employed them as materials to fortify his camp with a triple 
palisade. 

The Rbodians, on their part, prepared for a vigorous defence. . 
All persons of merit, and reputation for military affairs, in the coun- 
tries in alliance with the Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, 
as much for the honour of serving a republic, equally celebrated 
for its latitude and the courage of its citizens, as to manifest their 
own valour and abilities m the defence of that place, against one of 
the greatest captains, and the most expert in the conduct of sieges, 
that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with dismissing from the city all such persons as 
were useless ; and the number of those who remained, and were 
capable of bearing arms, amounted to 6000 citizens, and 1000 
strangers. Liberty* and the right of denizens, were promised to such 
slaves as should distinguish themselves by their bravery, and the 
public engaged to pay the masters the full price f^r each of them.- 
It was likewise publicly declared, that the citizens would bestow an 
honourable interment on those who should lose their lives in any 
engagement, and would also provide for the subsistence of tlieir 
parents, wives, and children, and portion the daughters in marriage; 
and that when the sons should be of an age capable of bearing arms, 
they should be presented with a complete sivit of armour, on the 
pubhc theatre, at the great solemnity of the Bacchanalia. 

This decree kindled an incredible anJour in all ranks of men. The 
rich came in crowds with money to deiray the expense of the siege, 
and the soldiers' pay. The workmen redoubled their industry in 
making arms that were excellent, as well fbr the promptitude of 
execution, as the beauty of the work. Some were employed in 
making catapultas and balistas ; others formed different machines 
equally necessary ; a third class repaired the breaches of the walls; 
while several others supplied them with stone. In a word, every 
thing was in motion throughout the city, each striving with emula- 
tion to distinguish himself on that occasion ; so that a zeal so ardent 
and universal was never known before. . 

The besieged first sent out three good sailers against a small fleet 
of suttlers and merchants, who were bringing a supply of provisions 
to the enemy : they sunk a great number of their vessels, burnt 
several, and carried into the city such of the prisoners as were in a 
condition to pay their ransom. The Rhodians gained a considera- 
ble sum of money by this expedition ; for it was mutually agreed, 
that 100 drachmas (about five and twenty pounds) should be paid* 
for every person that was a freeman, and half that sum for a slave. 

The sie^ of Rhodes has been represented as the master-piece 
of Demetnus, and the ^eatest instance of the fertility of his genius 
m xesDurccs ajBd inventions. He began the attack from the sea^ia 
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order to make himself master oflhe port, and the towers which de 
fended the entrance. 

In order to accomplish this design, he caused two tortoises* to be 
erected on two flat-bottomed vessels joined together, to facilitate 
his approach to the places he intended to batter. One of these was 
stronger and more solid than the other, in order to cover the men 
from those enormous masses which the besieged discharged from 
the towers and walls, by means of the catapultas planted upon them ; 
the other was of a lighter structure, and designed to shelter the 
soldiers from flights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four stories 
were erected at the same time, which exceeded in height the towers 
that defended the entrance into the port, and these were intended 
to be used in battering the latter with volleys of stones and darts. 
Each of these towers was placed upon two ships strongly bound to- 
gether. 

Pemetrius, besides, caused a kind of floating barricado to be 
erected in front of these tortoises and towers on a long beam of 
timber, four feet thick, through which stakes, armed at the end with 
large spikes of irdfc, were driven. These stakes were disposed ho- 
rizontally, with their spikes projecting forward, in order to prevent 
the vessels of the port from shattering the work with their beaks. 

He likewise selected out of his fleet the larc^st vessels, on the 
tide of which he erected a rampart of planks with little windows, . 
easy to be opened. He there placed the best Cretan archers and 
slingers in all liis army, and furnished them with an infinite number 
of &WS, small balistas or cross-bows, slings and catapultas, with 
other engines for shooting; in order to gall the workmen of the 
citv employed in raising and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians seeing the besie^rs turn all their eflbrts against 
that quarter, were no less industrious to defend it ; in order to ac- 
complish that design, they raised two machines upon an adjoining 
eminence, and formed three others, which they placed on large ships- 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. A body of archers and 
slingers was likewise posted on each of these situations, with a pro- 
digious quantity of stones, darts, and arrows of all kinds. The same 
oniers were also given with respect to the ships of burden in the 
great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his ships and all his armament, to 
beffin the attack on the ports, such a violent tempest arose as render- 
ed it impossible for him to accomplish any of his operations that day ; 
but the sea growing calm about night, he took the advantage of the 
darkness, and advanced, without being perceived by the enemy, to 
the great harbour:, he made himself master of a neighbouringr emi- 
nence, about 500 paces from the wall, and posted there 400 soldiers, 
who fortified themselves inunediately with strong palisades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caused his batteries to advance 

* Tbew were pent-boniet of wood, eomtnicted lo as to ibelter tiw nUien. 
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with the sound of trumpets, and the shouts of his whole army ; and 
they at first produced all the effect he proposed from them. A great 
number of the besieged were slain in this attack, and several 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the port : but 
they were not very advantageous to the besiegers, who were always 
repulsed by the Rhodians ; and afler a loss nearly equal on both 
sides, Demetrius was obliged to retire from the port with Ids ships 
and machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy's arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what advantage 
might be taken of the darkness of the nigbt, caused several fire* 
ships to sail out of the port during the darkness, in order to bum the 
tortoises and wooden towers which the enemy had erected ; but as 
unfortunately they were not able to force the floating barricade 
which sheltered them, they were obliged to return into the port. 
The Rhodians lost some of their fire-ships in tliis expedition, but the 
mariners saved themselves by swimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack to be made 
against the port and the walls of the place, with the sound Of trum- 
pets and the shouts of his whole army, thinking by those means to 
spread terror among the besieged : but they were so far from being 
intimidated, that they sustained the^ attack with*incredible vigour, 
and discovered the same intrepidity for the space of eight days that 
it continued ; and actions of astonishing bravery were performed on 
both sides during that long interval. 

Demetrius, taling advantage of the eminence which his troof^ 
had seized, gave orders for erecting upon it a battery of several 
engines, which discharged great stones of 150 pounds in weight, 
against the walls and towers, the latter of which tottered with the 
repeated shocks, and several breaches were soon made in the walls. 
The besiegers advanced with great fury to seize the mole which 
defended the entrance into the port; but as tliis post was of the 
utmost importance to the Rhodians, they scared no pains to repulse 
the besiegers, who had already made a considerable progress. Tliis 
they at E^t effected, by a shower of stones and arrows, which 
they discharged upon their enemies with so much rapidity, and for 
such a length of time, that they were obliged to retire in confusion, 
afler losing a great number of their men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by this repulse, 
and they rather appeared more animated than ever against the 
Rhodians. They began the scalade by land and sea at the same 
time, and employed the besieged so effectually, that they scarce 
knew to what quarter to run for the defence of the place. The 
attack was earned on with the utmost fiiry on all sides, and the be- 
sieged defended themselves with the greatest intrepidity. Great 
numbers were thrown from the ladders to the earth, and miserably 
bruised ; several even of the principal ofiicers got to the top of 
the wall, where they were covered with wounds, and taken prisoi>> 
en by the enemy ; so that Demetrius, notwithstanding all hie. 
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lalotir, thonglit it necewuy to retreat, in order to repair his^n- 
gmes, wMck were almost entirdv destroyed by so many attacks^ as 
well MM the vessels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, immediate care was 
taken to bury the dead ; the beaks also of the ships, with the other 
spoils that had been taken from the enemy; were carried to the tem- 
ple, and the workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed seven da^ in refitting his E^ps, and 
repairing his engines, set sail a^in, with a fleet as formidable aa 
the former, and steered with a fair wind, directly for the port, which 
he was most anxious to gain, as he conceived it impracticable to 
reduce the place tUl he hM first made himself master of that. Upon 
his arrival, he caused a vast quantity of lighted to|t;hes, flaming 
straw, and arrowp to be ctoharged, in order to set fire to the vessels 
that were ridingthere, while hS engines battered the mole without 
intenmssion. The bc»ieged, who expected attacks of this nature, 
exerted themselves with so much vigour and activity, that they soon 
extinguished the flames which had seized the vessels in the port 

At the same time they caused three of their largest ships to sail 
out of the port, under the command of Exacestes, one of their 
bravest officers, with orders to attack the enemy, and exert the 
utmost efforts to reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and 
wooden towers, and to charge them in such a manner with the 
bedcs of theirs, as might either sink them, or render them entirely 
useless. These orders were executed with surprising expedition 
and address ; and the three galleys, after they had shattered and 
broken through the floating barncado already mentioned, drove 
their beaks with so much violence into the sides of the enemy's 
barks, on which the macliines were erected, that the water was 
immediately seen to flow into them throufirh several openings. Two 
of them were alreadv sunk, but the third was towed along by the 
gaWeys, and joined the main fleet; and dangerous as it was to at- 
tack them in that situation, the Rhodians, through a blind and pre- 
cipitate ardour, ventured to attempt it. But as the inequality was 
too great to admit them to come off With success, Exacestes, with 
the oflicer who commanded under him, and some others, after hav- 

» fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken with the 
ey in which they were ; the other two regained the port, after 
sustaining many dangers, and most of the men aJso arrived there by 
swimming. 

Unfortunate as this last attack had proved to Demetrius, he was 
determined to undertake another; and in order to succeed in that 
design, he ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of thrice 
the neight and breadth of those he had lately lost. When this 
was completed, he caused it to be placed near the port, which he 
was resolved to force; but at the instant they were preparing to 
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work it, a dreadfii] tempest arose at sea, and sunk it to tbe bottom, 
mth the vessels on which it had been raised. 

The besieged, who were careful to improve all opportunities, 
employed the time afforded them by the continuance of the tem- 
pest, in renaming the eminence near the port, which the enemy 
had carried in tli^ first assault, and where they afterwards fortified 
themselves. The Rhodians attacked it, and were repulsed several 
times; but the forces of Demetrius who defended it, perceiving 
fresh troops continuaUy pouiinfir upon them, and that it was in vain 
for them to expect any relief were obliged, at last, to surrender 
themselves prisoners, to the number of 400 men. 

This series of fiirtunate events was succeeded by the arrival of 
500 men from Cnossus, a city of Crete, to the assistance of the 
Rhodians, and also of 500 more whom Ptolemy sent from Egypt, 
most of tl^m being Rhodians, who bad listed themselves among the 
troops of that prince. 

Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all his batteries on 
the ade of the harbour rendered ineffectual, resolved to employ 
them by land, in order to carry the place by assault, or reduce it to 
the necessity of capitulating. He, therefore, prepared materiiJs 
of everv kind, and formed a machine called hdepolU^ which waB 
lar^r than any that had ever been invented before. The basis on 
which it stood was square, and each of its sides was seventy-five 
feet wide. The machine itself was an assemblage of large square 
beams, rivetted together with iron, and the whole mass rested upon 
eight wheels that were made proportionable to the weight of the 
superstructure. The fellies of these wheels were three feet thick, 
And strengthened with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of the helepolis, 
care had been taken to place casters* under it, by which the mar 
£hine was made moveable any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of wood was car- 
ried up to the height of about 150 feet, inclining towards each 
other. The machine was composed of nine stories, whose dimen- 
5ions jgraduaUy lessened in the ascent. The first story was sup- 
^rtea by forty-tbree beams, and the last by no more than nine. 

Three sides of the machine were plated over with iron, to prevent 
its being damaged by the fires that were launched from the city. 

In the front of each stor^ were little windows, whose form and 
dimensions corresponded with the nature of the arrows that were 
to be shot from the machiae. Over each window was a kind of 
eurtain made with leather, stuffed with wool : this was let down by 

* IfoiM. RoDIn faifoniM as, in a note. Uiat be waa ebllnd to retain the Greek term 
{AntUtrtfU) for want of a proper French word to renderlt by ; but aaUie Engliah lan- 
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a machine for that purpose, and the intention of it was to break tbm 
force of whatever should be discharged by the enemy agamst it. 

Each story had two large staircases, one for the ascent of the 
men, and the other for their descent. 

This machine was moved forward by 3400 of the strongest and 
most vigorous men in the whole army, but the art with which it 
was buut ^atly facilitated the motion. 

Demetnus also gave directions for building a great number of 
other machines, of different magnitudes, and for various uses; he 
also employed his seamen in levelling the CTound over which the 
maclunes w^re to move, which was 100 fauioms in length. The 
number of artisans and others employed on these works, amounted 
to near 30,000 men, by which means they were finished with incre- 
dible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during these formidable prepa^ 
rations, but employed their time in raising a counter-wall, on the 
track of ground where Demetrius intended to batter the walls of 
the city wiUi the helepolis ; and, in order to accomplish this work, 
they demolished the wall which surrounded the theatje, as also seve- 
ral neighboiuin^ houses, and even some temples, havinpf solenmly 
Sromised the ffods to build more ma^ificent structures for the cele- 
ration of then: worship after the siege should be raised. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the sea, they sent 
out nine of their best ships of war, divided into three squadrons, 
the coomiand of which they gave to three of their bravest sea offi- 
cers, who returned with a very rich booty, some galleys, and several 
smaller vessels, which they had taken, as also a great number of 
prisoners. They had likewise seized a galley richly laden, in which 
were large quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, and a varie 
ty of rich robes, intended oy Phila as a present to her husband 
Demetrius, and accompanied with letters which she herself had 
written to him. The Rhodians sent the whole, and even the let- 
ters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exasperated Demetrius. la 
this proceeding, says Plutarch, they did not imitate the polite con- 
duct of the Auienians, who having once seized some of the couriers 
of Philip, with whom they were men at war, opened all the pack- 
ets but those of Olympias, which they sent to Philip sealed as they 
were. There are some rules of decency and honour which ought 
to be inviolably observed even with enemies. 

While the ships of the republic were employed in taking the 
prizes already mentioned, a ^at commotion happened at Rhodes, 
respecting the statues of Antiffonus and Demetrius, which had been 
erected in honour of them, and till then had been held in the utmost 
veneration. Some of the principal citizens were solicitous, in a 
pUbUc assembly, for an order to destroy the statues of those princes 
who then harassed them with such a cruel war; but the people, 
who were more discreet and moderate on this occasion than th^ 
chiefs, would not suffer that proposal to be executed. So wise and 
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equitable a conduct, excluf ively of all events, did the Rhodians no 
small honour ; but in case their city should be taken, it could not 
fail to inspire the conqueror with impressions in their favour. 

Demetrius having tried several mines without success, from their 
being all discovered, and rendered ineffectual, by the vigilant con- 
duct and activity of the besieged, gave orders and made the neces- 
sary dispositidns for a general assault; in order to which the 
helepolis was moved to a situation from whence the city might be 
battered with the best effect. Each story of this formidable en- 
gine was furnished with catapultas and balistas proportioned in 
nieir size to the dimensions of the place. It was likewise support- 
ed and fortified on two of its sides, by four small machines called 
tortoises, each of which had a covered gallery, to secure those who 
should either enter the helepolis, or issue out of it, to execute dif- 
ferent orders. On the two other sides was a battering ram of a 
prodigious size, consisting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in 
length, armed with iron terminating in a point, and as strong as the 
beak of a galley. These engines were mounted on wheels, and 
were driven forward to batter the walls during the attack with 
incredible force by near 1000 men. ♦ 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered the trumpets to 
sound, and the general assault to be given on all sides, both by sea 
and land. In the heat of the attack, and when the walls were 
already shaken by the battering rams, ambassadors arrived from the 
Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Demetrius to suspend the assault, 
giving him hopes, at the same time, that they should prevail upon 
uie besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. A suspen- 
sion of arms was accordingly granted ; but the Rhodians refusing 
to capitulate on the conditions proposed to them, the attack was 
renewed with so niuch fury, and aU the machines co-operated so' 
effectually, that a large tower built with square stones, and the wall 
that flanked it, were battered down. The besieged fought like 
lions in the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had freighted with 
30,000 measures of com, and different kinds of pulse, for the Rho- 
dians, arrived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the enemies' ships which cruised in the neighbourhood to 
intercept them. A few days after this relief, two other small fleets 
sailed into the port ; one of which was sent by Cassander, with 
100,000 bushels of barley ; the other came from Lysimachus, with 
400,000 bushels of wheat, and as much barley. This seasonable 
and abundant supply, which was received when the city began to be 
in want of provisions, inspired the besieged with new courage ; and 
they resolved not to surrender till the last extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they attempted to fire 
the enemies' machines, and with this view, ordered a numerous 
body of soldiers to march out of tlie city towards midnight with 
torches, and all kinds of kindled wood. These troops advanced to 
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the batteries, and set them on fiie, and at the eame time umomeraF- 
ble arrows were shot from the wall, to support the detachment 
against those who should endeavour to extinguish the flames. The 
besiegers lost great numbers of their men on this occasion, because 
they were incapable, amidst the obscurity of the night, either to see 
or avoid the voHey of arrows discharged upon them . Several plates 
of iron happening to fafl from the helepoiis dinrbig the conflagra- 
tion, the Rhodians advanced with impetuosity, m order to set it on 
flre : but as the troops within ouenched it with water as fast as the 
flames were kmdled, they coula not efiect their design. However, 
Demetrius being apprehensive that all his machines would be con- 
sumed, caused them to be removed with all possible expedition. 

Demetrius, being curious to know what number of machines the 
besieged had employed in casting arrows, caused all those, which 
had been shot from the place in the attack that night, to be gather- 
ed up ; and when these were counted, and a proper computation 
made, he found that the inhabitants must have more than 800 en- 
gines, of difierent dimensions, for discharging fires, and about 1500 
ror arrows. The prince was struck with consternation at this 
number, as he did not imagine the cit^ could have made such for- 
midable preparations. He caused his dead to be interred, gave 
directions for curing those who were wounded, and was as expedi- 
tious as possible in repairing the machines which had been dismount- 
ed and rendered useless. 

The besieged, in order to take advantage of the relaxation they 
enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were industrious to fortify 
themselves against the new assault, for which their enemies were 
then preparing. To this purpose they began with opening a lar^e 
and deep ditch behind the breach, to obs^ct the passage of the 
enemy into the city; after which they raised a substantial wiEy in 
the form of a crescent, aloi^^ the ditch ; which would cost the ene- 
mies a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, to every other 
emergency, they detached a squadron of the best sailing ships in 
their port, which took a great number of vessels laden with provi- 
sions and ammunition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. These were soon followed by a numerous neet of smaH ves- 
sels freighted with com and other necessaries, sent them hj Ftole 
my, with 1500 men, commanded by Antigonus of Macedoma.. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused them all to ad 
vance near the city, when a second embassy arrived at the camp 
from the Athenians, and some other states of Greece, on the same 
subject as the fopner, but with ss little success. The king, whose 
imagination was fruitful of expedients for succeeding in nis pro- 
jects, detached 1500 of his best troops, under the command of 
Alcimus and Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at midnight, 
and force the introncbments behind it. They were then to possess 
themselves of the parts a^aoent to the theatre, where they would 
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be in a condition to maintiun their ground, if they could but once 
make themselves masters of it. In order to facuitate the execu- 
tion of BO important and dangerous an expedition^ and amuse the 
enemy with &lse attacks, he at the same time caused all the trmn- 
pl3t8 to sound a charge, and the city to be attacked on all sides, both 
bv sea and land, that the besieged finding sufficient employment in 
all parts, the 1500 men might have an oj^rtunity of forcing the 
intrenchments which covered the breach, and afterwards of seizing 
all'the advantageous posts about the theatre. This femt had all 
the success the prince expected from it. The troops having shout- 
ed from all quarters, as if they were advancing to a genend assault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the breach, and 
made such a vigorous attack upon those who defended the ditch, 
and the crescent which covered it, that after they had kiQed a great 
number of their enemies, and put the rest into confusion, they seiz- 
ed the posts adjacent to the theatre, where they maintained theni- 
selves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the chiefs who 
commanded there despatched orders to their officers and soldiers, 
forbidding them to quit their posts, or make the least movement 
whatever. After which they placed themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of their own troops, and of those who were newly ar« 
rived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the detachment 
which had advanced as far as the theatre ; but the obscurity of the 
night rendered it unprsicticable to dislodge them from the posts they 
had seized, and the day no sooner appeared, than a universal cry of 
the besiegers was heard from all quarters, by which they endeav* 
oured to animate those who had entered the place, and inspire 
them with a resolution to maintain their ground, where they might 
soon expect succours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and 
dismal groans from the populace, women, and children, who con- 
tinued in the city, and concluded themselves inevitably lost. The 
battle, however, continued with great vigour near the theatre, and 
the Macedonians defended their post with an intrepidity that asto- 
nished their enemies, till at last the Rhodians prevailing bv their 
numbers, and perpetual supplies of fresh troops, the detacnment, 
afler having seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot, were 
obliged to submit to superior force, and abandon a post it was no 
longer possible to maintain. Great numbers of them fell on the 
spot, and the rest were taken prisoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented than abated by 
this check, and he was making the necessary disnositions for a new 
assault, when he received letters from his father ^ntigonus, by 
which he was directed to take all possible measures for the conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then wanted some plausi- 
ble pretext for discontinuing the siege, and chance suj^lied. him 
with it. At that very instant deputies from ^tolia amved at hi8 
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canp to solidt Ite aasw to gnat ft MMe to the Rho£^ 
they found him not lo avene as beraie. 

If what Vegetioa relates of the hdepolia be tnie,*and mdeed 
Vitnifiua eeema to oonfiim it with a email yaiiation of drcorn- 
atancea, it m^^ poenUy be another motive that contriboted not It 
little to diqNMe Demetrius to a peace. That prince was preparing 
to advance his helepOlis against the dty , when a Rhodian engineer 
contrived an expedient to render it entirely useloss; he opened a 
mine under the walls of the dhf, and conttnned it to the way over 
which the tower waa to pass the ensuinyp day in order to aj^roach 
the walls. The beaiegpn not suspecting any stratagem c^ that 
nature, moved on the tower to the place undermined; which being 
incapable of supporting so encMmoos a load, sunk in under the ma- 
dune, whieh bujTied its^ so deep in the earth, that it was impossi- 
ble to draw it out a^rain. This was one inconvenience to which 
these foimidable engines were obnoxious; and the two authors 
whom I have cited declare, that this accident determined Demetrius 
to raise the siege; and it is, at least, very probable that it contribut- 
ed not a little to his taking that resolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous of an accommo 
dation as himself, provided it could be effected upon reasonable 
terms. Ptolemy, in {Hromisin^ them fresh succours, much more 
considerable than the former, nad earnestly exhorted them not to 
lose a favourable occasion, if it should offer itself. Besides which, 
they were sensible of the extreme necessity they were under of 
putting an end to the sie^, which could not but prove fe^ to them 
at last. Tins consideration induced them to listen with pleasure to 
the proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded soon after 
upon the following terms : That the republic of Rhodes, and all its 
citizens, should retain the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and 
liberty, without being subjected to an^ power whatsoever. The 
alliance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be confirmed 
and renewed, with an obligation to take up arms for him in any war 
in whidi he should be engaged, provided it was not against Ptole- 
my. The dty was also to dehver 100 hostages, to be chosen by 
Demetrius, for the effectual performance of the articles stipulated 
between them. When these hostages were given, the army de- 
camped from before Rhodes, aflter bavins besieged it a year. 

Demetrius,t who was then reconciled with the Rhodians, waa 
desirous, before his departure, to nve them a proof of that disposi- 
tion ; and accordingly presented them with all the maclunes of war 
he had employed m that siege. These were afterwards sold for 
300 talents (about 300,000 crowns,') which they employed, with an 
additional sum of their own,in-niaKing the famous Colossus, which 
was reputed ope of the seven wonc&rs of the world. It was a 
statue of the sun, of so stiqiendous a size, that ships in fldl sail 
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passed between its legs ; the height of it was seventy cubits, or 
105 feet, and few mien could clasp his thumb with their arms. It 
was the work of Chares of Lindus, and employed him for the space 
of twelve years. Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown 
down by an earthquake ; of which we shall speak in the sequel of 
this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy for the assist- 
ance he had given them in so dangerous a conjuncture, consecrated 
a grove to that prince, afler they liad consulted the oracle of Jupi*- 
ter Ammon, to give the action an air of solemnity ; and, to honour 
him the more, erected a magnificent edifice witmn it. They built 
a sumptuous portico, and continued it alon^ each side of the square 
which encompsBsed the grove, and contamed a space of 400 fa- 
thoms. This portico was <^led the Ptolemieon ; ana, out ef flattery^ 
DO less customary in those days than it was impious, divine honours 
were rendered to him in that place: and in order to perpetuate 
their deliverer in this war by another method, they gave him the 
appellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used by the 
iustorians to distinguish him from the other Ptolemies, who were 
his successors on the throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events that occurred at 
this sieffe, and, therefore, reserved for this place one that greatly 
rejdounJB to tl^ honour of Demetrius. It relates to his taste for 
the arts,'and the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 
guished by peculiar merit in them ; a circumstance not a little con- 
ducive to the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated painter^ 
named Protogenes, who was a native of Caunus, a city or Caria, 
which was then subject to the Rhodians. The apartment where he 
painted was in the suburbs, without the city, when Demetrius first 
besieged it ; but neither the presence of the enemies who then sur- 
roanSed him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually ruii|^ in hia 
ears, could induce him to quit his habitation, or discontinue hia 
work. The long was surprised at his conduct; and he one day 
asked him his reasons for such a proceeding. « It is," replied he, 
*^ because I am sensible you have declared war against the Rhodi- 
ans, and not against the sciences." Nor was he deceived in that 
opinion, for Demetrius actually showed himself their protector. 
He planted a guard round his house, that the artist might enjoy 
tranqmlUty, or, at least, be secure from danger, amidst the tumult 
and ravages of wax. He frequently went to see him work, and 
could never sufficiently admire his application, and his surprising 
excellency in his art. 

The masterpiece of this painter was the lalytuiy an historical 
picture of a fabulous hero of that name, whom the Rhodians ac- 
Knowledged as their founder.* Protogenes had empbyed seven 
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yean in finifhing thifl piece; and when Apelles first saw it, he ^ 
transported with so much admiration, that his speech failed him for 
some time ; and when he at last hegan to recover from his astoniah- 
ment, he cried out, ** Prodigious work indeed ! Admirahle perform-, 
ance ! It has not, however, the graces I give my works, and which 
has raised their reputation to the skies." If' we may credit PHny, 
Protogenes, during the whole time he was working on this picture^ 
condemned himselT to a very rigid and ahstemious life,** that the 
delicacyof his taste and ims^ination might not be affected by his 
diet. This picture was earned to Rome, and consecrated in the 
temple of Peace, where it remained in the time of Pliny r but it 
was destroyed at last by fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved by this picture, 
because as it hung in the only quarter by ¥^iich it was possible fi)r 
Demetrius to take the city, he rather chose to abandon his eon- 
quest,! than expose so precious a monument of art to the danger of 
being consumed in the flames. This, indeed, would have been 
carrjring his taste and value for painting into a surprising extreme ; 
but wehave ahready seen the true reasons which obliged Deme- 
trius to raise Uie siege. 

One ef the figures in this picture was a dog4 that was admired 
by an the good judges, and had cost the painter great pains, with- 
out his being able to express his idea to his own satisfaction, though 
he was sufficiently pleased with all the rest of the work. He en- 
deavoured to represent the dog panting, and with his month foam- 
ing as after a lon^ chase ; and employed all the skill he was capaUe 
of^exertinff on this |>art of his subject, without being able to con- 
tent himself. Art, in his opinion, was more visible than it ought 
to have been; a mere -resemblance wonld not suffice, and almost 
nothing but reality itself would satisfy him. He was desirous that 
the foam should not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
mouth of the dc^. He frequently retouched it, and suffisred a de« 
groe of torture from his anxiety to express thcKse simple traces of 
nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his nund. All his at- 
tempts were however inefiectual, till at last, in a violent emotion 
of rage and despair, he darted at the picture the sponge with which 
he used to wipe out his colours, and chance accomplished that which 
art had not been able to effect. 

• He mppoited himwlf on iKiUed lapliiet, a Und of polw, whkbBatkfled liki Imager 
■ad thim at Uie laine time. 

t Parcentem pActurae f ugtt occaalo victorias. 

I Eet in eft canla mirt factus, ut qaem pariter cane et an piaxerint. Non Jndleabat 
eeexprimere in eo spaaaam anlielantla posM, cftm in reliqoft omni parte (quod dUB- 
cHIimom erat) slbi ipsi satisfeciaKt. DieplicetMit autem an ipsa, nee minui poterat, et 
lidebatur nimia, ac loarids k veritate discederet spumaque ilia pine! non ex ore naaci, 
anzio anind craciata, com in plcturft vemm eaiw. non yeriaimile, vellet. Abetenerat 
ae^tla mmaveratque peniciUiun, nuUo mode atbi approbans. Poatremd iratus ani 
quad intelUgeretur, aponglam earn iraperit iniiso loco tabulaSf et ilia renoaoit ablatoe 
coknaa, qoulUnr eora optabat: fedtque la pictuift fixtuna natwrtm FUm, L axxr 
■•p. le. 
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. '^^Htf painter is censured for being too difficult to be pleased, and 
ipflbetouching his pictures too frequently. It is certain that, though 
Ap|ile« almost regarded him as his master,* and allowed him a 
.number of OKoeliexit qualities, yet he condemned in him the defect 
of not' •being, able to quit the pencil and finish his works ; a defect 
h^bly pernicious in eloquence as well as painting. ^ We ought," 
6ay9£?icc^6,t ^ to know how far we should go : and Apelles justly 
.o^ureil soine painters for not knowing when to have done." 

V SECT. IX. 

The. expedition of BeleacOM into India, pemetrius eompeto CasBander to niM the 
siege of Athens. The ezceasive honoars paid him in that city. A league between 
Ptolemy, SeJeucus, Cassander, and LyainMchos, against Ant^onus and Demetrius. 
The battle of Ipsus, a city of Pluygia, wherein Antigoniw is slain, and Demetriua 
pot to flight. 

. * '4^ farther WO advance intothehistor^ of Alexander's ^coessoif, 
th&inore easily may we discover the spirit by whicl^ they were cod- '.-- 
• * sta^Qy actuated hitherto, and by which th^y willstill af^ear to -be:* 
^nduenced* They at first concealed their .feal dispoeitioniB^ bjF - '■ 
•4tf>n$midng ^lildren, or . persons of wi^.^oapacitieff, toxhe regal dig^<- 
,int^^ order to diseuise their own ambitious yiemt But as i^jqka 
"tjU^' &mily of Alexandot was ;difstioye3, th^v threw, off the 
, *^bid discovered themselves in their proper colours, und such 
iis>in reality, they -had always been. ThiBv were all equally soli- .. 
^it^ to support themselves in tlieir' several eovemmeats; to bek*- 
09I119 entirely* independent;: to assume an absolute sovexeignty; 
and^nlarge-the limits of their provinces and kinffdoos, at t& ez- 
' peqld of. those other govemtars Mko were wmcer or less suc- 
GeaN tUfifheiiiselves. {"or this pufpote they emj^yed the force 
,ef tbeir aimai .and entered into alhanoes, which they weie always 
tt^^^'to vi&libe when they could derive more, advantages from 
'ethd«»^ ted: .t&y renewed them with the same facility IhwEi the 
«li^to^,iQ0^€^ They considexed the vast conquests of Alexander 
'. a»«&i* ix^'ritanee destitute of a jnaster^ which prudence obli^d 
'Qiem ib' fici^re §x themselves, in as large portions as possible, with- 
• ftut'eily upprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, fcH* the 
iipq«isitipnx>f countries gained by the victories of the Macedonians, 
but not ibe property of any particular person. This was the great 
motive of afl the enterprises in which they encaged. 

A. IL am. Seleucus, as we fiMrmerly observed, was master 

AnL J.C.3IO. of all the countries between the Euphrates and the 
bidus, and was desuous of acquiring those that lay beyond the 

* EtafiaBgtoiiamQsnrpavIt Apeilei,cftmPrMbgenlao|MBlffimtadlaboiteaec^ 
aupra modum anzis miraretar. Dixit enim omnia siU com illo paiia ene, ant ilH me* 
lora, sed ono se pmtare, quM manimi ille de tabula neselret tolMra: BMBionliilll 
pnBceptoi nosoeve snpe nimiam diligenihm. Pirn. ibid. 

t la omnibos rebus Tidendum estqnateniw-In ano ApeOet pteUMSi qpoqpie anpw 
•andloebat,qalDoiisMiUraiitqiiidBMetaiiL OtsI^bTS 
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latter of thase rivers. In order, there&re, to improTe the &TOarabie 
opportunity which now ofibred, when he himself was in aUiance 
with Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, and when the forces of 
Antiffonus were divided, and Demetrius was employed in the siege 
of Khodes, and in awin^ the republics of Greece ; and while Anti- 
ffonus himself was only mtent upon becoming master of Syria and 
PhcBnicia, and attacking Ptolemy even in Egypt itself, he thought 
it incumbent on him to take advanta^ of this diversion, which 
weakened the only enemy he had to fear ; for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in his lot by the 
eeneral partition, and whom he hoped it would be very practicable 
K>r him to subdue if he made a sudden irruption into that country, 
when it was alto^ther unexpected by king Sandrocotta. Tins 
person was an Indian of verjr mean extraction, who, under the spe- 
cious pretext of delivering his country from the tvranny of foreiffn- 
ers, had raised an army, and augmented it so well bv degrees, that 
he found means to drive the Macedonians out oif all the province? 
of India which Alexander had conquered, and to establish himself 
in them, while the successors of that monarch ;B^ere engaged in * 
mutual wars with each other. Seleocus passed the Indus in order 
to regain those provinces ; but whrai he found that Sandrocotta had 
rendered himself absolute master of all India, and had likewi^ an 
army of 600,000 men, with a prodigious number of elep)^^ he 
did not judge it jMrudent to attack so potent a prinee; but*en&red 
into a treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all his pre- 
tensions to that country, provided Sandrocotta would fumislHum 
with 500 elephants; upon which terms a peace was condiide^ 
This Mrae the final result of Alexander's Indian conquests ! this the 
fruit of so much blood shed to gratify the frantic ambition of one 
prince ! Seleucus shortly afler led his troops into the West ngtanst 
Antigonus, as I shall soon observe^ The absolute necessity ae was 
under of engacfin^ in this war, was one of his strongest induce* 
ments for concluding so sudden a peace with the Indian {»ince«' 

The Athenians at the same tune called in Demetrius ip sseist 
them against Cassander,* who was besieging their city. He -ac- 
cordin^y set sail with 330 galleys, and a great bodv of foot ; and 
not on^ drove Cassander out of Attica, but pursued him as far as 
ThermopyliB, where he defeated him, and made himself master of 
Heraclea, which surrendered voluntarily. He also admitted into 
his service 6050 Macedonians, who came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of that city, though 
they had already lavished upon him all the honours they were abl9 
to invent, had recourse to new flatteries that outdid the former. 
Thev lodged him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, called 
the Parthenon ; but even this place, which had so much sanctity 
ascribed to it by the people,andwas the mansion of avirgingoddes^ 

• I)iod.|,z3cp.885-^38. FlatbiDeinetr p.d9S. 
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oe did not scruple to profane by the most infamous debauche* 
lies. His courtesans were there treated with more honour than 
the goddess herself, and were the only divi^ties he adored. He 
even caused altars to be erected to theip by the Athenians,* whom 
he called abject wretches for their mean compliance, and creatures 
bom only for slavery ; so much was even this prince shocked at 
such despicable adulation, as Tacitus observea with respect to 
Tiberius.! 

Democles, sumamed the Fair, and of a very tender age, threw 
himself, in order to elude the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel 
of boiling water prejNired for a bath, and there lost his life, choosing 
rather to die than violate his modesty. The Athenians, to appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who was extremely offended at a.de* 
cree they had pubtished with relation to him, issued a new one, im« 
portin£r, "• That it was ordered and adjudged by the people of Athens, 
that whatever Demetrius might thmk fit to command, should be 
considered as sacred with regard to the gods, and iust with regard 
to men." Is it possible to believe, that flattery and servitude could 
be carried to such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and irre- 
ligion ? 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, entered Peloponnesus, and 
took from Ptolemy, who nad rendered himself powerful in that 
couh^ry^ the cities of Sicyon, Corintii, and several others where he 
had garrisons. And as he happened to be at Argos, at the ^and 
festival in honour of Juno, he was desirous of celebrating it, by 
proposing prizes, and presiding in person among the Greeks. In 
order to solentfiize it more effectually, he espoused, on that day, 
Deidamia, the daughter of ^acides, Mng of the Molossians, and 
sister of Pyrrhus. 

The.s1%ites of Greece being assembled in the Isthmus4 and curi- 
osity having drawn a vast number of people from all parts, Deme- 
trius was proclaimed general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alex- 
ander had been before him ; to whom he thought himself abundantly 
superior; so much was he intoxicated with the success of his arms, 
and the extravagant flattery lavished upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus for Athens, he 
wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that he intended, upon his ar- 
rival among them, to be initiated in the greater and lesser mysteries 
at the same time. This had never been permitted before ; for it 
was necessary to observe certain intervals ; it beinpf lawful to cele* 
brate the lesser mysteries only in the month of March,} and the 

• Athen. I. v\, p. SS3. 

t Meinoriie proditur, liberium, qooties curU egrederetnr, OnBdi veM» In hone 
modum eloqul solitum : O JUmines ad seniimUm paratps ! Scilicet etiam Ulum, qui 
llbertatem pubUeam noUc^ tun projects aerrientiiim patientia tcdeteL Tacit, wfmiat 
Lia.c.65. 

1 Plot in Demetr. n. 900. 

\ There are variowoplnioiHwItli ratetknlo tiM moBClMi la whiditlHn mgtbuim 
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greater m tbat of October. In order, therefbre, to obviatd this in^ 
convenience, and satisfV 00 religious a prince, it was ordered, that 
the then present month of Mar should be deemed the month of 
March, and afterwards that of October; and Demetrius, by this 
rare invention, was dulv initiated, without infringing the custems 
and ceremonials prescribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that which most a^ 
fficted and mortified the inhabitants, was an order issued by Deme- 
trius, ibr immediately furnishing the smu of 250 talents ; and when 
this money had been collected without the least delay or abatement, 
the prince, the moment he saw it amassed toother, ordered it to 
be given to Lamia, and the other courtesans m her company, for 
wawes and paint. The Athenians were more offended at tlie in- 
dignity than the loss, and resented the application of that sum much 
more than the contribution of the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been suffident, being 
desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, extorted money from seve- 
ral of the richest Athenians by her own private authority. The 
entertainment cost immense sums,' and ^ve birth to a very inge* 
nious j^asantry of a comic poet, who said, that Lamia was a true 
hdepoHa* We have ahready shown that the helepolis was a machine 
invented by Demetrius for attacking and takinjgr towns. 

A. M. DVL Cassander finding himself vigorously pressed by 

AnL J. c. aos. Demetrius,*^ and not being able to obtam a peace 
\nthout submitting entiroiv to the discretion of Antiffonus, agreed 
with Lysimachus to sena ambassadors to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to 
represent to them the situation to which thev were reduced. The 
conduct of Antigonus made it evident that be had &o less in view 
than to dispossess all the other successors of Alexander, and usurp 
the whole empire to himself; and that it was time to form a strict 
alliance with each other to humble this exorbitant power. They 
were likewise offended, and Lysimachus in particular, at the con- 
temptible manner in which Demetrius pennitted people to treat the 
other kings in their conversation at his table, appropriating the regal 
title to himself and his father; whereas Ptolemy, according to his £t- 
terers, was no more than the captain <^ a ship, Seleucus a commander 
of elephants, and Lysimachus a treasurer. A confederacy was there- 
fbre formed by these four kings, and Seleucus hastened into Assyria, 
to make nreparations for this new war. 

The nrst operations of it were commenced at the Hellespont; 
Cassuider and Lysimachus having judged it expedient that the for- 
mer should continue in Europe, to defend it afaonst Demetrius, and 
that the latter, with as man^ troops as could be drawn out of their 
two kingdoms, without leavmg them too destitute offerees, should 
invade tne provinces of Antigonus in Asia. Lysimachus conse- 
quently passed the Hellespont with a fine army, and, either by tieaty 

*DM 1 iz.^83a-838. Flat la Doncir. p. 8Ba. JafltaLl sv.e.4.. 
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'6t force, le&ced I^iygia, Lydia, Lycaoma^ and inost of the terrl* 
tories between the Propontis and the river Maeander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had lately built in 
Upper Syria, and where he was employed in celebrating the solemn 
games he had there established. This iicwB, with that of several 
other revolts, transmitted to him at the same time, caused him imme- 
diately to quit his games. He accordingly dismissed the assembly 
upon the spot, and made preparations for adrancmg against the ene- 
my. When all his troops were drawn together, he marched with 
the utmost expedition, over mount Taurus, and entered Cilicia, 
where he took out of the treasury of Quinda, a city in that province, 
as much money as he wanted, and then BM^mented his troops to the 
number he thought necessary Afler which he advanced directly 
towards the enemy, and retook several places which had revolted in 
his march. Lysimachus thouglit proper to be upon the defensive, 
till the arrival of tlie succours which were upon their march to join 
him from Seleucus and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, 
therefore, elapsed without any action, and each party retired into 
winter- quarters. 

A. M. rriKi. Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 
Ant J. C. 3m. )i5g army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia, 
to act against Antigonus. This latter sent immediately for Dcme 
trius, who left Greece with great expedition, marched to Ephesui 
and retook that city, with several others that had declared for Ly 
fiimachus upon his arrival in Asia. 

Ptolemy unproved the opportunity in Syria, of the absence of Anti- 
gonus, and recovered all Phcenicia, Judiea, and Ccele-syria, except 
Uie cities of Tyre and Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrir 
eons. He, indeed, formed the siege of Sidon ; but whilst his troopi 
were employed in battering the walls, he received intelligence that 
Antigonus had defeated Seleucus and Lysimachus, and was advanc- 
ing to relieve the place. Upon this false report he made a truce 
for five months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, and returned to 

llere ends what remams of the hsstory of Diodorus Siculus, in « 
period (A* the greatest importance, and on the very point of a battlCi 
oy which the fate of Alexander's successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,* commanded by Seleucus and Lysima 
chus, and the troops of Antigonus and Demetrius, arrived in Phry 
gia almost at the same time, but did not long confront each other 
without coming to blows. Antigonus hao about 60,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and seventy- five elephants. The enemy's forces consisted of 
r34,O0O foot, 10,500 horse, 400 elephante, with 120 chariots armed 
with scythes. The battle was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the head orbit 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son of Seleucus and behaved 

( * Ftat in Deme^ p. 90tL 
TCIr. T« 2 S 
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wUh fo nmcli Ivnveiyvthtt he kntb thtf enemy'fl nokB, tnd fnA 
Ihem to flififht ; but a nah and inconaiderate thint of glory, against 
which generalf can never be too much on their guard, anil which has 
been fml to many, prompted Demetrius to nursue the fugitives 
wkh too much ardour, and without any coosiaeration for the rest 
of the army; by which means he lost the victory he might ^adJy 
have secured, had Jie improved his first advantage aright. For when 
he returned ft-om the pursuit, he found it impncticable for him to 
rejoin his infantry, the enemy's elephants having filled up all the 
intermediate space. When Selencns saw the in^try of Antigonus 
separated from their cavalry, he did not actually attack them, out 
only made a feint as if he were going to fall tipon them, sotnetimrs 
on one side and sometimes on another, in order to intimidnte and 
afford them 'sufficient time to quit the army of Antigonus, and come 
over to his own; and this was at last the expedient on which they 
resolved. The greatest part of the infantry detached themselves 
from the rut, and surrendered voluntarily to Seleftcus, and the 
other were all put to flight. At the same insttfnt a lam body of 
the army of Sehracus drew off by his order, and made a mrious at 
tack upon Antigonus, who sustained their eflbrts for some time, but 
being at last overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
wounds, he fell dead on the earth, having defended himself vahantly 
to his last gasp. Demetrius seeing his father dead, rallied all the 
troops he was able to draw together, and retired to Ephesus with 
MOO foot and 4000 horse ; which were all that remained of mors 
than 70/M)0 men, whom his ftther and himself commanded at th^ 
beginning of the engagement. The great Pyrrhus^ youn^ as ht 
then was, was ioseparable from Demetrius, overthrew all that op- 
posed him, and gave an essay, in this first action, of what might be 
expected one day from his valour and bravery. 

* FtaL la Fynli. pL 381. 
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